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Lennart Lehmhaus and Matteo Martelli 
Introduction 


Many ancient cultures shared a comparable interest in the real or presumed heal- 
ing powers of natural and compound remedies. These remedies were used in vari- 
ous practices aimed at curing different ailments and diseases, and an overwhelm- 
ing mass of experiences accumulated over the centuries. They travelled across 
political and linguistic boundaries, and were disseminated in a variety of texts of 
different genres and distinct cultural milieux. Sometimes this kind of erratic knowl- 
edge developed a high degree of specialization and was organized and transmitted 
in technical texts (such as recipe books, herbaria, books on simple drugs); some- 
times it was encapsulated in non-technical writings, which nevertheless included 
recipes, references to the use of specific drugs, and vivid accounts on the properties 
of several substances. 

The central aim of the volume is to investigate these dynamics of cultural trans- 
fer and exchange in two distinct, albeit interrelated cultures: (i) the Byzantine med- 
ical tradition, with particular attention to the early Byzantine encyclopaedias 
by Oribasius (4 century AD), Aetius of Amida (6 c. AD) and Paul of Aegina 
(7% c. AD), but also to other popular (and sometimes later) works, from Metrodo- 
ra's recipe book (6® c. AD)? to Nicholas Myrepsos’ Dynameron (13th-14th c. AD?);? 
(ii) the Jewish tradition, with specific, yet not exclusive attention to the Palestinian 
and Babylonian Talmuds. 


1 What remains of Oribasius' Medical Collections, which originally contained more than 70 books, 
has been critically edited by Raeder (1928-33); for a French translation, see Bussemaker-Daremberg 
1851-76; English translation of books 1 and 4 in Grant 1997; Italian translation of books 24-25 in De 
Lucia 2006. For a critical edition of Oribasius' Synopsis ad Eusthatium and Libri ad Eunapium, see 
Raeder 1926. Olivieri (1935—50) has critically edited books 1-8 of Aetius' sixteen Medical Books (Libri 
medicinales). Two of the last eight books (books 10 and 14) are still unedited; for the others, modern 
scholars have the following (in many case less reliable) editions at their disposal (see Garzya 1984 
and Calà 2012, 55-73 for a status quaestionis): the Greek physician Zervos edited books 9 (1912), 13 
(1905; partial edition), 15 (1909; previous edition with German translation in Hirschberg 1899) and 
16 (1901; German translation in Wegscheider 1901); for a new edition of book 16 (with Italian trans- 
lation), see Romano 2006; book 11 has been included in the edition of Rufus of Ephesus by Darem- 
berg-Ruelle (1879, 85-126 and 568—581); Kostomiris (1892) critically edited book 12. For Paul of Aegi- 
na's Pragmateiai, see the critical edition by Heiberg (1921-24). The available English (Adams 1844- 
47), French (Briau 1855; only for book 6) and German (Berendes 1914) translations are not based 
on Heiberg's critical text; for an Italian translation of book 6 based on Heiberg's edition, see Lamag- 
na 2006. 

2 Greek text and Italian translation in Del Guerra 1994; for a French translation, see also Congour- 
deau 1993. 

3 The Dynameron remains unedited: see Ieraci Bio's chapter in this volume and Ieraci Bio 2007, 
284—302. 
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The common encyclopaedic character of these corpora will provide the general 
framework within which to address specific research questions concerning the se- 
lection of sources, the role of authorities and authorial voices, and the loose 
boundaries between experts and amateurs, between specialized knowledge and so- 
called “folk medicine”. A twofold approach has been adopted in order to address 
these questions: some contributions explore significant case-studies in one of the 
two traditions, by addressing key issues related to textual criticism, Quellenfor- 
schung, problems of authorship and identifications of specific substances; other 
papers adopt a more comparative perspective, by discussing examples of possible 
overlapping between the two traditions under examination. 


Near Eastern and Graeco-Roman Background: 
A Survey 


The first part of the volume focuses on two particular moments in the complex and 
long-lasting tradition preceding the period explored by the contributions: Babylo- 
nian and Galenic pharmacology. The section does not aim to be an exhaustive 
survey. Its purpose is to highlight two important streams of tradition that left their 
mark on the writings of later Byzantine and Jewish authors. On the one hand, 
Galen’s systematization of medicine represented a model for early Byzantine au- 
thors of medical works. On the other, elements of ancient Babylonian medicine 
were likely embedded in the Babylonian Talmud. As recently stressed by Mark- 
ham ]. Geller, “throughout the third century CE, rabbis in Babylonia continued to 
acquire technical information from Babylonian scholars who could read cuneiform, 
and some of this information was translated into Aramaic and was recorded hap- 
hazardly in the academic discussions of the Talmud."^ 


Ancient Egyptian Medicine 


Within a broader perspective, one cannot start a discussion of ancient pharmaceu- 
tical knowledge and its transfers and transformations without paying close atten- 
tion to the complex modes of drug preparation and application that were already 





4 Geller 2004, 1. The ERC project BabMed, directed by M. Geller at the Freie Universitàt in Berlin, 
is currently exploring the persistence of ancient Babylonian medicine in the Babylonian Talmud: 
see http://www.geschkult.fu-berlin.de/en/e/babmed/index.html 
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known to the healing experts of ancient Egypt.? Scholars have shown that recipes 
and instructions for therapies make up a major part of all medical texts available 
from Pharaonic Egypt and these were transmitted on different carrier media: papy- 
ri, ostraka, statues and stelae. Scholars have often discussed texts synchronically 
whose dates span over two millennia. Such studies paid little attention to the 
changing historical background, various developments, subtle shifts and meaning- 
ful transfers (rejection, addition, extension and transformations) within ancient 
Egyptian culture itself. 

The therapeutic approach of ancient Egyptians focused on relieving symptoms 
of certain ailments rather than fighting the actual causes of diseases. Their *phar- 
macopoeia" was based mainly on vegetal ingredients and on substantially fewer 
substances of mineral or animal origin, with water, milk, honey, oil or alcoholic 
liquids as their main carriers. Most plants used medicinally were native to Egypt, 
but in a large and expanding empire many substances were also imported. Major 
difficulties still exist in identifying the plants mentioned in the medical corpus." 

Ancient Egyptian recipes are described as fairly standardized texts, often start- 
ing with a brief diagnosis and the instruction pattern *you shall then prepare for 
him ...". This is followed by a list of ingredients and further instructions about 
preparation, (mostly proportional) measures and modes of applications (oral, ex- 
ternal, vaginal, rectal, through fumigation). Sometimes several alternative recipes 
(introduced by “another therapy/recipe", or simply “another”) are offered for the 
same ailment.? Through the transmission process, glosses and comments about the 
efficacy and other information about the recipes were added. Terminology (e.g. for 
anatomy) changed over time and medical or plant names from other cultures (Per- 
sian, Akkadian etc.) were progressively included into the Egyptian corpus. Also a 
development from a simple system of measures (Middle Kingdom) to a more com- 


5 The different texts on papyri were collected and used in the so-called *house of life" as the 
central institution for ancient Egyptian knowledge and written culture. Grapow (1955) suggested 
that healing experts excerpted from different texts the material they focused on and ordered *new" 
compilations written by professional scribes. This would explain the great variation of the text 
corpora while simultaneously a high degree of stability of form and syntax may be observed: see 
Pommerening 2012. Some portions of the ancient Egyptian knowledge might have been adopted 
and appropriated in later Graeco-Roman and other medical traditions, but without clear referen- 
ces to a historical transfer: see Germer 2008; Leitz 2005; Lang 2013. Cf. also Kolta/Schwarzmann- 
Schafhauser 2000. 

6 While folded papyri were worn as amulets, Horus' stelae or statues could have been used for 
self-medication by laymen: see Pommerening 2014. 

7 However, at times identifiable plants known through excavations of graves and other sites help 
to broaden our understanding: see Nunn 2002, 136-162, Germer 1985, 1993 and 2008; Pommerening 
2005. 

8 See Nunn 2002, 144 ff. 
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plex one (New Kingdom) can be observed, along with the adaptation of foreign 
measures (Greek/Persian/Mesopotamian) in Demotic papyri.? 

The reference to magico-mythical or religious figures functioned both as a 
background to the healing practices and as a strategy of authorization. Certain 
recipes were legitimized through divine precedents (certain gods as the source of 
a drug) that were meant to “prove” the efficacy of a therapy in the human realm. 
This deep religious and cultural entrenchment of pharmaceutical knowledge, 
which relied as much on available substances (material) as on religious or magical 
ideas (immaterial), was shared by patients and healers.!? 


Ancient Babylonian Medicine 


The ancient Babylonian medical tradition features rich pharmaceutical knowledge 
mainly attested in list of medical plants and recipes, with some significant similar- 
ities to the Egyptian tradition. First, recipes refer to a great number of still unidenti- 
fied plants, other ingredients, and measures, and this poses a major difficulty for 
understanding the pharmacological system." Second, the main focus was on alle- 
viating symptoms. Third, as Geller and Goltz have pointed out, ancient Babylonian 
pharmacy resonates with a complex technical terminology for the preparation and 
application of drugs in various forms (salves, powders, potions, pills, pessaries, 
suppositories, etc.). Most ingredients consisted of plants, at times augmented by 
animal parts, ground or dissolved minerals and certain elements of what has been 
called Dreckapotheke.! The variety of drugs ranged from simple, local and easily 
available substances to rare and imported ingredients.!* Fourth, both Egyptian and 
Babylonian medicine developed a rather standardized pattern for recipes and ther- 
apeutic advices. Measures or amounts of ingredients seem to have functioned sche- 


9 Pommerening 2012. On measures, see Pommerening 2003 and 2010. 

10 Pommerening 2012; Leitz 2002 and 2005. Leitz (2005) argues that a clear-cut distinction by mod- 
ern scholars between medical (rational) and magic (irrational) elements seems anachronistic and 
artificial. In fact, both aspects play an important role and intermingle in ancient Egyptian pharma- 
ceutical and therapeutic texts (cf., e.g., Papyrus Ebers). He refers to many (structural) similarities 
between “magical” recipes or ingredients in Egyptian texts and in Pliny. For similar strategies of 
reference to a divine source of knowledge and the integration of the sphere of magic and demons 
in Jewish traditions, see Kollmann 1994 (about magico-pharmacological therapies against eye-dis- 
eases in the Book of Tobit). 

11 See the pioneering work by Kócher 1955, which is hard to access for non-specialists, since it 
consists of hand copies of cuneiform tablets without translations or even transliterations. For a 
discussion of the status quaestionis, at least for some two decades ago, see Powell 1993. 

12 Powell 1993, 59-65; Geller 2010, 19-21; on fumigation, see Panayotov 2014. 

13 Cf. Farber 1977; Civil 1960. 
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matically or proportionally.!* Finally, although therapy, diagnosis (including 
omens), pharmaco-therapy, and healing through incantations were all separate 
branches of Mesopotamian medicine, one can still find a certain degree of overlap 
between them. 

The main characteristics of ancient Mesopotamian pharmaceutics and medical 
botany as well as the state of research are outlined by Markham J. Geller in his 
introductory survey. Geller points to the main desideratum in the field of ancient 
Babylonian medicine, namely critical editions for most of the cuneiform plant lists. 
However, the current editorial work of several researchers provides a good starting 
point for any inquiry into ancient Mesopotamian pharmacology. One particular 
recipe series (the “Pharmaceutical Handbook”) follows a clear order from ‘head 
to toe’ (a capite ad calcem). The entries display a quite standardized threefold- 
pattern, listing: a) plant names and substitutes for a certain ailment, b) instructions 
about the preparation and the modes, and c) circumstances and length of applica- 
tion. Another recently edited corpus, the Sammu &ikinsu, displays a hybrid charac- 
ter between botany and pharmacology. It combines detailed descriptions of the 
plant's appearance and comparisons to similar plants with information about their 
use as a drug, and methods of preparation and application for certain ailments.!9 
One interesting feature of both corpora is the connection (to be further explored) 
between pharmaceutical plant lists (or recipes) and practices related to counteract- 
ing curses and diseases of divine or demonic origin (“hand of a god”) as well as 
plants related to diagnostic omen literature. 

Franziska Desch's contribution puts many of the difficulties described by Gel- 
ler into practice. Based on the plant list Uruanna, her paper shows in a detailed 
commentary that the identification of medical plants remains puzzling work. More- 
over, in the main part of her contribution she reminds the reader of the cultural 
entrenchment of ancient medical knowledge by discussing ancient Mesopotamian 
materia medica that has been called Dreckapotheke in earlier research. The term 
classically referred to substances of human or animal bodies (feces, blood, nails, 
bodily fluids, organs) that might seem disgusting to contemporary readers. Schol- 
ars often presumed a magical or superstitious rather than a medical rationale be- 
hind their therapeutic usage. However, both presuppositions must not be applied 
to other cultures with their very own concepts and conventions. Furthermore, 
Desch's close reading of unusual plant names in Uruanna, such as “innards of a 
fish" or *stinking milk", supports the theory of other scholars (Kócher, Geller, 





14 Cf. Geller 2010, 19-21 and 108-114; Goltz 1974. On Dreckapotheke as code names for plants, see 
Geller 2010, 155-157. 

15 See Stol 1991-92, Geller 2007, and Heeßel 2012. An up-to-date discussion of the matter will be 
available soon in Panayotov 2016. 

16 See Stadhouders 2011 and 2012. 
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Bóck, Kinnier-Wilson) that Dreckapotheke in fact often presents secret knowledge — 
code names, puns or figurative designations for well-known and common plants. 


Graeco-Roman Medicine 


Collections of medical recipes circulated in Greece as early as the 4th century BC." 
Many recipes are included in the Hippocratic writings, either in sections devoted 
to specific diseases or in catalogues, such as books I-II of the treatise Diseases 
of Women (Tvvouxeia).? In Hellenistic and Roman times, this tradition expanded 
tremendously. Drugs represented a central interest for Herophilus (c. 335-280 BC) 
and his followers, such as Andreas (Narthex; 3" c. BC), Mantias (Druggist; 2° c. BC) 
and Apollonius Mys (On Readily Accessible Remedies; 1** c. BC — 1** c. AD) to name 
but a few.!? The work of Heraclides of Tarantum (1° c. BC), pupil of Mantias, con- 
firms the important role played by pharmacy in the empirical school.?? Specific 
areas of expertise were progressively defined, such as cosmetics and toxicology.?! 
The king of Pontus, Mithridates VII Eupator (1° c. BC) was credited with the inven- 
tion of a powerful antidote against poisons; Andromachos the Elder (15 c. AD) add- 
ed a few ingredients to the formulas, thus creating the famous "theriac":? the two 
medicines exemplify a new tendency to poly-pharmacy, namely the inclusion of a 
increasing number of ingredients in compound drugs. Even though this tendency 
clearly emerges from Hellenistic time onwards,” complex recipes involving a wide 
spectrum of ingredients are already attested in Pharaonic papyri, so that Philippa 
Lang has recently proposed to link the rise of Ptolemaic poly-pharmacy to the in- 
digenous Egyptian tradition.” 

The flourishing market of drugs in Alexandria and Rome surely facilitated pro- 
cesses of transfer and exchange: in addition to primary ingredients, luxury drugs, 
and perfumes, dealers retailed recipes and instructions on how to mix and use 
their products.” Many ingredients were local, while others came from the Eastern 
regions of the Roman Empire. Recent studies suggest that at a relatively early stage 
Egyptian and Babylonian substances found their way into Graeco-Roman medi- 





17 Totelin 20092, 67-110. 

18 On Hippocratic pharmacology, see Totelin 2009a and Stannard 1961. 

19 Von Staden 1989. 

20 The fragments of Heraclides' lost works have been collected and edited by Guardasole 1997. 
21 On toxicology, see, Touwaide 1991; on cosmetics, see, e.g., Scarborough 1985 (on Criton) and 
Boudon-Millot 2013 (on Galen). 

22 See Totelin 2004. 

23 Totelin 2004, 7 n. 28. 

24 Lang 2013, 181-183. 

25 See, e.g., Nutton 1988; Boudon-Millot 2003; Guardasole 2006. On sellers of aromata and per- 
fumes, druggists and the like, see Samama 2006; Korpela 1995. 
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cine.* Mutual influences probably increased after the expeditions of Alexander the 
Great, when the roaring trades of materials may have facilitated the exchange of 
ideas and practices." 

The great amount of Greek papyri found in Graeco-Roman Egypt testifies to the 
wide circulation of recipes and prescriptions.?® Physicians exchanged and dis- 
cussed specific formulas in letters;? medical recipes were written on single papy- 
rus sheets or organized in handbooks, arranged according to the affected parts 
(usually a capite ad calcem) or to the kinds of medicine. Galen adopted the same 
arrangements in his two influential books on compound drugs, namely On the 
Composition of Drugs according to Places (11 books; XII.378-1007 and XIII.1-362 
Kühn) and On the Composition of Drugs according to Kind (7 books; XIII.362-1058 
Kühn). These works represent our best sources for reconstructing the pharmaceuti- 
cal writings of earlier physicians, such as Heras, Andromachos the younger, Damo- 
crates, Asclepiades Pharmakion and Archigenes. Galen extensively quotes their 
works, often after collating different copies in order to provide exact information 
about the ingredients and their quantities.*° Galen’s attitude to collecting recipes 
clearly emerges from his work On Avoiding Distress (Ilepi àAvniac; De indolentia, 
88 31-37)?1, where he claims: “I was convinced that I had in my possession more 
remarkable drug recipes than anyone in the whole of the Roman world."?? He in- 
herited, in fact, two collections of recipes: those that an anonymous citizen of 
Pergamon preserved “in two folded parchment volumes" (xarà 800 6upOépaq 
n<T>uKtäg), after having spent over a hundred gold pieces to purchase formulas 
highly valued by both modern and ancient doctors in Asia; and a second collection 
of recipes that Galen's schoolmate Eumenes assembled from all over the world 
during his travels. Moreover, a similar attitude to collecting recipes clearly emerges 


26 See Von Staden 1989, 15-19; Totelin 2009a, 177-189. 

27 For instance, in her recent doctoral dissertation (2015; Freie Universitàt Berlin), Maddalena Ru- 
mor discusses new evidence of the penetration of Assyro-Babylonian therapies into the Graeco- 
Roman pharmaceutical literature, largely mirrored in Pliny the Elder's Natural History. 

28 For inventories of medical papyri, see Marganne 1981 and Andorlini 1993. 

29 In P. Mert. 1.12 (1° c. AD; n. 115 in Marganne 1981 and n. 135 in Andorlini 1993.) the physicians 
Chaeras and Dionysius exchange and discuss formulas for plasters: see Andorlini 2006, 153-158. 
30 See Fabricius 1972, 180-203; Totelin 2009b. 

31 On the different forms of the title of Galen's work (Iepi dAumias or IIepi dAumnoiac), see Kotzia 
2012 and Garofalo-Lami 2012, VII-VIII. On the sections of the work dealing with pharmaka, see 
Touwaide 2014, who emphasizes how Galen's pharmacology deeply relied on the books and written 
collections of recipes that he had at his disposal. For the Greek text, we have considered the edi- 
tions by Boudon-Millot, Jouanna and Pietrobelli (2010; BJP hereafter) and by Garofalo and Lami 
(2012; GL hereafter). 

32 The Greek text reads (p. 11, 9-11 BJP = p. 24, 13-15 GL): Tpapäg papnakwv Savpaciwtépas (Bav- 
pactwtdatas GL) Enenelounv £yew otag odôeis QÀÀoç Ev ånáon Tñ npóc Popatouc oikovpévn. The 
translation quoted in the text is by Nutton 2014, 87-89. 
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in Scribonius Largus’ Compositiones (Drug Recipes; mid-1° c. AD) and in the fifth 
book of Celsus’ De medicina (On Medicine; mid-1*t c. AD).?? 

With his writings on compound drugs, Galen wanted to teach a method for 
preparing effective compound medicines and, at the same time, assessing the 
recipes inherited from the past.** The task was certainly difficult and therapies 
could easily fail. Along with effective formulas, the physician was required to 
learn about the properties of the single (or “simple”, ànAoi) ingredients. Galen em- 
phasized the role of *qualified experience" as a powerful instrument to test and 
discover drugs.’ Before him, Dioscorides (1° c. AD) had already written an exten- 
sive and influential treatise on simple medicines, usually referred to as De materia 
medica (IIepi vAns iatpıkfjg), where he illustrates the medical uses of over a thou- 
sand substances (plants, minerals and animal products). He refused to arrange the 
material alphabetically, thus associating the described substances according to a 
complex system of affinities. Galen did not maintain this system in his own treatise 
On the Properties of Simple Drugs, where he first explains the theoretical basis of 
his pharmacology (books 1-5 = XI.379-788 Kühn), then provides a complete listing 
of pharmaceuticals (books 6-8: plants, listed in alphabetical order; book 9: earths, 
stones and minerals; books 10-11: animal products = XI.789-892 + XII.1-377 Kühn). 

Caroline Petit's chapter focuses on the second part of On Simple Drugs. 
Through a close reading of the introductory sections to books 6 and 10, Petit dis- 
cusses Galen's methodology, his approach to the earlier pharmacological tradition 
and his attitude towards Dreckapotheke and *magical remedies", whose Eastern 
origin is somehow acknowledged by Galen in his critique of Pamphilus' work (VI, 
proem. = XI.796-798 Kühn). The principles and guidelines set on in these sections 
do not prevent Galen from taking into account remedies (e.g. amulets, disgusting 
ingredients) that he had previously dismissed or rejected as inappropriate. His con- 
demnation of dangerous recipes certainly represented an important criterion for 
selecting material from the rich and older tradition. However, Galen stretched the 
boundaries of his own pharmacology to include a wide spectrum of substances 
and therapies that proved to be effective. In particular, Galen's interest in dubious 
therapies, whose effectiveness was hardly justifiable according to his own theories, 
certainly contributed to legitimize and promote a broad range of practices that 
were later on inherited by Byzantine physicians. 





33 For instance, Scribonius Largus explicitly admits to have spent a large amount of money to 
purchase some of the recipes included in his collection (Comp. 122; 172). On Scribonius and other 
recipe collections or vademecum-type works, see Schulze 2002, 52-70 and 91-108. 

34 See Jacques 1997. 

35 See, e.g., Von Staden 1997. 

36 On the concept of Stwptopévn neipa, see van der Eijk 1997. 
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Byzantine and Jewish Pharmacology 


Byzantine Tradition 


The second section of the volume directly addresses the main topic of the book, 
namely Byzantine and Jewish pharmacology. The works of Byzantine medical ency- 
clopaedists have recently attracted the attention of an increasing number of schol- 
ars: “the importance of their achievements becomes all the greater when we realise 
that their work set the agenda for many centuries to come and had a powerful 
influence on later medical readings, teaching, thought and practice".?/ This recent 
research has started exploring the methods, strategies and criteria that guided ear- 
ly Byzantine encyclopaedists in their meticulous work of extracting, selecting and 
reorganizing passages taken from earlier medical authors.?? 

These issues represent the focal point of many chapters of the volume, which 
explore the reception of early pharmacology in Byzantine authors, the movement 
of recipes among different compilations, and the areas of expertise (e.g. gynaecolo- 
gy, toxicology, and cosmetics) that were progressively emphasized or moved to the 
background. After all, therapeutics, including simple and compound drugs, repre- 
sented a central interest for early Byzantine compilers, whose writings were pri- 
marily oriented to practical medicine. 

Scholars have emphasized the deep influence of Dioscorides' and Galen's 
works on early Byzantine medicine. Specific sections of medical encyclopaedias 
were devoted to the descriptions of simple drugs: for instance, in books 11-13 of 
his Medical Collections, Oribasius epitomized and rearranged in alphabetical order 
Dioscorides' descriptions of plants, minerals and animal products. Galen's phar- 
macological theory was summarized and reshaped in books 14-15 of Oribasius’ 
Medical Collections, in the first book of Aetius' Medical Books and in the seventh 
book of Paul's Medical Compilations.?? 

The essay by Eric Gowling is devoted to Aetius of Amida and analyses the 
preface to the first book of his Libri medicinales, where Gowling has been able to 
detect sixty-four Galenic passages (mainly taken from On Simple Drugs, books I and 
IV) that Aetius selected and reshaped in order to produce a summary of Galen's 
pharmacology. After reconstructing the underlying lines of thought that guided 





37 Van der Eijk's remark in van der Eijk-Geller-Lehmhaus-Martelli-Salazar 2015, 182. See also van 
der Eijk 2010, 519-525. On the differences between the studies on early Byzantine medicine and the 
investigations on later period, see the recent discussion in Nutton 2013. 

38 See van der Eijk 2010, 535-546 (discussion of two case studies in Oribasius, Aetius and Paul of 
Aegina); De Lucia 1999a (on Oribasius); Debru 1992 and Capone Ciollaro-Galli Calderini 1992 (on 
Galen and Aetius). 

39 Scarborough 1984, 221-226; on Oribasius, see also Harig 1966; on Aetius, see the chapter by Eric 
Gowling in this volume. 
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Aetius in selecting and recombining Galen's excerpts, Gowling discusses three case 
studies in detail. They exemplify how Aetius manipulated his source, and allow 
the reader to enter the “textual laboratory" of the Byzantine medical author. 

On the other hand, recent investigations have shown that, even for simple 
medicines, early Byzantine encyclopaedists relied on a broad spectrum of sour- 
ces.4° The number of sources dramatically increases for the sections on therapies 
that are included in medical encyclopaedias. Byzantine doctors, in fact, had to 
master, select and re-organize a mass of data and experiences about the therapeu- 
tic uses of drugs that accumulated over the centuries, which were often collected 
from the works of earlier physicians belonging to different schools. Hippocrates 
and Galen surely played an important role;^' however, next to these authorities, 
many other names (ancient doctors, Egyptian kings, Christian saints, etc.) are 
linked to recipes that early Byzantine encyclopaedists either collected at the end of 
individual sections on specific diseases or grouped together under general rubrics. 

Three essays of the volume stress the variety of sources that early Byzantine 
authors used in their compilations, by focusing on three specific areas of expertise, 
namely gynaecology, toxicology and cosmetics. Laurence Totelin illustrates how 
different works, in particular Pseudo-Galen's Euporista and writings attributed to 
Cleopatra, were exploited by Byzantine medical writers to fill a vacuum in Galen's 
pharmacology, namely Galen's lack of interest in the treatment of female ailments. 
Through a close comparison between gynaecological recipes taken from different 
sources (e.g. Metrodora's books), Totelin is able to detect a stream of medical tradi- 
tion that, alongside the authority of Galen (for other medical fields), was kept alive 
and expanded by Byzantine physicians. Serena Buzzi and Irene Calà carry on a 
comparative and philological investigation on cosmetic recipes (e.g. treatments for 
wrinkles or protective lotions against sunlight), which have been included in Ori- 
basius' and Aetius’ medical writings. Even though the criteria of inclusion reflect 
to a certain extent the Galenic distinction between “cosmetics” (a legitimate part 
of medicine) and *commotics" (the simple art of adornment), Oribasius and Aetius 
are more open to include aesthetic treatments taken from a wider potpourri of earli- 
er authors, from the physicians Crito, Rufus, and Herodotus to female figures, such 
as Cleopatra and Pelagia. Gabrielle Lherminier focuses on the fifth book of Paul 
of Aegina's Medical Compilations, devoted to poisons and antidotes. She carefully 
distinguishes between direct (e.g. Pseudo-Dioscorides and Philumenus) and indi- 
rect (e.g. Herophilus) sources quoted by the Byzantine encyclopaedist and provides 
a vivid discussion of his methods of compilation, by analyzing two telling case- 
studies, namely the sections on gecko (V.10-11) and on Cleopatra's death (V.19). 





40 See, for instance, Salazar's remarks in van der Eijk-Geller-Lehmhaus-Martelli-Salazar 2015, 184— 
186. 
41 See, for instance, Ieraci Bio 1999 and De Lucia 1999b (for Hippocrates). 
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Christine Salazar approaches Paul of Aegina’s medical encyclopaedia from a 
different angle in her analysis of the typology of headaches and the varied treat- 
ment he prescribes. By providing a full commented translation of all the relevant 
passages, Salazar illustrates Paul's treatment of the topic (causes of the disease, 
prognosis and therapeutics) and discusses his selective use of Galen's and Oribasi- 
us' passages. In the following essay, Matteo Martelli edits and comments on three 
slightly different recipes that Byzantine compendia attribute to the prophet Ezra. 
By comparing these texts with alchemical and astrological writings attributed to 
the Biblical figure, Martelli argues that similar texts may represent the relics of a 
wider production of late antique Jewish authors who composed their scientific writ- 
ings in Greek. 


Jewish Pharmacology? A History of Research 


In early studies that examined the role of the sciences, particularly medicine, with- 
in ancient Judaism, scholars tended to take either extreme maximalist or minimal- 
ist positions. Following academic trends of 19‘ century historiography and the 
agenda of the Wissenschaft des Judentums, the majority tried to stress only those 
aspects which might be interpreted as sufficiently scientific to be compared to 
other knowledge cultures such as Graeco-Roman or Arabic medicine. This tendency 
was amplified by the fact that mostly Jewish historians of medicine were trained 
doctors active in the field, while general historians and philologists who took a 
more cautious and critical stance did not engage much in these issues.^? 

Within the study of Jewish medicine, pharmaceutical and therapeutic knowl- 
edge was of little interest. The early studies can be characterized by a rather super- 
ficial treatment, in which Biblical evidence is often merged with later sources or 
only mentioned in passing without any further discussions.^? Some studies concen- 
trated on certain plants, such as the famous aphrodisiac dudaim, often identified 
as mandrake. Or discussions revolved around the connection between religious 
elites (i.e. in the Jerusalem Temple) and medical practitioners applying drugs.^^ 


42 For the critical minority attitude, see Stern 1909 and especially Steinschneider 1896, who argued 
that, if at all, a distinct "Jewish medicine" or “medicine of the Israelites" has ceased with the 
destruction of the Second temple. The Talmudic as well as the later medieval medical passages and 
texts should, therefore, only be studied within the greater cultural (Graeco-Roman, Muslim-Arabic 
or Christian-European) context of their production. 

43 Ebstein (1901) refers to the pharmaceutical and therapeutic information in the Hebrew Bible 
only en passant while discussing several ailments and their background. Cf. also Preuss 1978 and 
1992; Rosner 1995. 

44 Preuss (1992) mentions for the Bible the rogeach (MN), possibly some kind of apothecary who 
was an expert for cosmetics as well. He compares this profession to the bassam (002) mentioned 
in the Talmud. However, both designations might refer rather to a “perfumer” or expert for cosmet- 
ics than to an apothecary, pharmacist, or drug seller. See also Kramer 1933 and 1935, or Harrison 
1966. 
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Even in more recent publications one finds little valuable information concern- 
ing Biblical authors’ or compilers’ knowledge of medical plants and therapies. Most 
studies are burdened with methodological flaws. At times one finds very technical 
handbooks compiled by (ethno) botanists often fraught with chemical and biologi- 
cal information but with little to no understanding of the sources - relying, thus, 
mostly on translations of the Bible and secondary literature. Other studies, more 
cautious in distinguishing between Biblical and Talmudic (con)texts, search for 
cultural transfers. However, most of the comparative work is highly speculative, 
because sources and references are not indicated.^* 

Even in the case of the apocrypha, Qumran (Dead Sea)-traditions, and other 
texts from the post-Biblical or Hellenistic period, only a small number of studies 
by Samuel Kottek and others exist. Unfortunately, due to the scantiness of the sour- 
ces, these works do not add much to the overall understanding of Jewish pharma- 
cological knowledge.“ 


Talmudic Pharmacology? 


In comparison to the studies on Biblical medicine, a greater number of studies is 
concerned with medicine in Talmudic sources. However, these works rarely treat 





45 See Duke 2007, whose entries in most cases do not entail a thorough discussion of plant names 
in Hebrew/Aramaic, their etymology and their relation to other pharmacological traditions (such as 
Greek, Latin or Arabic) but provide an estranging mixture of botanical and popular knowledge as 
well as personal anecdotes about certain plants. Far more systematic in its structure and equipped 
with a lot of references to relevant passages from the Bible and Graeco-Roman medical tradition is 
Jensen 2012. Both works draw heavily on the standard work by Zohary (1982), who describes more 
than hundred plants that supposedly grew in the precincts of Israel in Biblical times. A comprehen- 
sive and critical survey on the matter is given by Wiodarczyk 2007. 
46 Walter Jacob (Jacob 1993) entertains the possibilities of a cultural transfer between the Biblical 
ancient Near East (esp. Mesopotamia and Egypt) and the Land of Israel (as attested in narratives 
about the Babylonian exiles and the enslavement in Egypt). However, his lists of Biblical plants 
that were used in Babylonian and/or Egyptian medicine have several shortcomings. First, since he 
provides neither the Hebrew/Aramaic plant names nor any reference to the Biblical passages, the 
problem of identifying plants and discussing their possible pharmaceutical uses in its context re- 
mains. Second, the whole comparison is based solely on two pioneering works into ancient Egyp- 
tian and Mesopotamian pharmaceutics, each one burdened with its own methodological flaws. 
47 Based on Neuburger's earlier study, Kottek skimmed Flavius Josephus' writings for plants and 
products that might have been used medicinally, while also adding non-medical applications for 
the dress and the ointment of the priests. However, except for a plant used against demons (possi- 
bly mandragora) and bitumen/asphalt, no first-hand knowledge about medicinal use of the plants 
is mentioned by Josephus himself but is added as secondary information. Cf. Kottek 1993 and 1994, 
125-139, as well as Neuburger 1919. 

On the pharmaceutical knowledge and therapeutic approaches of the Essenes or the Qumran/ 
Dead Sea communities, see Kottek 1996, esp. 2854-60, and most recently Taylor 2009, who tries to 
combine archeological evidence, scholarly knowledge about the flora and fauna of the Dead Sea 
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pharmacological aspects." Just three comprehensive studies offer a longer discus- 
sion of the subject. Walter Ebstein (Ebstein 1903), perhaps because he includes a 
discussion of the New Testament, is mainly concerned with sympathetic principles 
of Talmudic therapies and other remedies with a superstitious or magical twist (e.g. 
amulets).^? The rabbi and historian Reuven J. Wunderbar wrote the first systematic 
survey of medical information in the Talmud including an extensive section on 
remedies.°° 

In his masterpiece on Biblical and Talmudic Medicine, Julius Preuss has dedi- 
cated only a short chapter of eight pages to remedies (15. Die Heilmittel). However, 
he discusses several recipes and therapies in other sections about different ail- 
ments or medical subfields (surgery, dentistry, ophthalmology, etc.). He rightly 
notes that the Hebrew or Aramaic term for drug, namely sam (DO) or sama (NND), 
has the twofold meaning of “remedy” and “poison” — an ambiguity that is similar 
to the ancient Greek usage of pharmakon.”! 

Nevertheless, the general conclusions of all three authors about the nature of 
Talmudic materia medica are not very enlightening. While most of the ingredients 
come from plants and herbs, few elements stem from minerals or animals. Different 
modes of application, all known in Egyptian or Mesopotamian medicine, figure in 
the Talmudim: salves, various types of plasters or poultices, potions and decoc- 
tions — some of which will be touched upon in the contributions on Talmudic texts 
in this volume. 

These earlier studies shared the misleading assumption that texts in Talmudic 
traditions could be read as if they were technical medical texts. In their analysis of 


region, hints in Josephus as well as some references in Qumranic texts to healing into an argument 
for the medical interest of the groups settling in this area. 
48 The overview on Talmudic contributions to the sciences by Bergel 1880 does not mention any 
pharmaceutical knowledge, while he discusses at length anatomy, physiology, pathology, zoology, 
geology, and astronomy. The same holds true for Duschak 1870, who did not discuss the healing 
properties of plants in his work on “Talmudic botany”. A lecture on Talmudic medicine by Henry 
Cohen (Cohen 1900) mentions in passing certain drugs, curative applications and other therapies. 
The relatively late dissertation by Salomonski (1911) does not refer to Preuss' work but provides 
about two pages on “vegetables as remedies” mentioned mainly in the two Talmudim. Rich sources 
for this topic can be found in the very comprehensive survey of plants by Loew 1881 and 1924-34, 
or in Malchi 1928. 
49 On magical healing practices, see also Brecher 1850. 
50 Cf. Wunderbar 1850. His work was published almost half a century earlier than Preuss' introduc- 
tion to the topic that later became the standard work. Although he might have extensively made 
use of these books, Preuss 1992, 3 dismisses both the studies of Ebstein and Wunderbar for being 
“the work of laymen", i.e. neither of them was a trained physician. On Preuss' own work and its 
flaws, see in the following. 
51 See Preuss 1978 and 1992. The proximity between healing and harming the patient has accom- 
panied medical thought and practice, especially in the field of pharmacology, since its incipient 
stages in ancient times. Cf. Horstmanshoff 1999. 
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medical key terms they relied only on standard editions and translations without 
checking manuscript variants, even if these textual witnesses were only then partly 
available. Moreover, in most cases the scholars did not pay attention to the differ- 
ent times and places of origin of various rabbinic traditions with their distinct cul- 
tural milieux. This becomes obvious when comparing the Western, Palestinian texts 
(Mishnah, Tosefta, Yerushalmi) with the Babylonian Talmud, which features more 
complex recipes with many ingredients that share features with earlier Persian and 
ancient Mesopotamian traditions.?? 


In light of this scholarship, it remains an open question whether we can properly 
speak of a distinct "Jewish pharmacology". We shall therefore briefly discuss some 
important methodological and theoretical challenges one faces when discussing 
Jewish medical knowledge, in particular the knowledge attested in rabbinic texts 
of Late Antiquity. 

First, we have to reflect on the sources available for our research into Jewish 
medical knowledge in Late Antiquity. The Talmudic corpus - consisting of the ear- 
lier Mishnah (M) and Tosefta (T), followed by two Talmudic traditions, the Palestin- 
ian or Yerushalmi (pT/y) and the Babylonian or Bavli (bT/b) — is a great deal smaller 
than the corpus of the Graeco-Roman and early Byzantine medical tradition. More- 
over, we still do not have comprehensive, critical, scholarly editions and commen- 
taries for most of these works - although many improvements have been made.? 
When dealing with Talmudic literature one should acknowledge its distinct charac- 
teristics. In contrast to many Graeco-Roman works, rabbinic literature in general 
has an anonymous and collective authorship. Named attributions to certain sages, 
which could be deployed literarily as “creative attribution" for certain discursive 


52 Cf. Geller 2000. 

53 Talmudic literature, as the mainstream of rabbinic traditions, consists primarily of the early 
traditions of Mishnah (M) and Tosefta (T) from the 3'° century. These traditions were transferred, 
elaborated and commented upon in the two Talmudic traditions, the Palestinian or Yerushalmi (pT/ 
y) and the Babylonian or Bavli (bT/b) stemming from the 6" to the 7th centuries. These were in turn 
transmitted over decades or even centuries within a context of oral recitation and learning until, in 
Late Antiquity, they were written down, compiled and edited into their later “final” form which is 
more or less known to us today. These four works deal mainly with socio-religious laws, customs 
and norms and were regarded later on as the authoritative core-traditions of rabbinic Judaism. In 
addition to these texts, we find many other traditions in rabbinic literature, often subsumed under 
the label *Midrash", with a rather exegetical, homiletical or ethical focus. One finds medical or 
other technical knowledge scattered in these works in a different context. All of these texts vary 
significantly regarding the number of manuscripts, fragments and printed editions that can indicate 
variant readings and structural changes. For the Babylonian Talmud, due to its later popularity and 
authority, we have access to the biggest pool of such sources. For a comprehensive survey of rabbin- 
ic literature, see Stemberger-Strack 1996. Currently, there are several promising manuscript digitiza- 
tion projects including searchable databases and synopses. For the study into textual history and 
composition of Talmudic texts, see Halivni 2013 and Friedman 2010. 
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purposes, provide only an approximate chronological and historical framework for 
the teachings. Furthermore, one has to pay attention to the biased nature of rabbin- 
ic literature. Although we find a polyphonic discourse and the inclusion of many 
different opinions, all of those texts provide only the information and worldviews 
that their rabbinic authors or compilers included. Moreover, in light of recent re- 
search, the status and influence of the rabbinic movement throughout (Late) An- 
tiquity is far from clear. Earlier scholarship well into the second half of the 20 
century has often depicted the rabbis as a monolithic, socio-religious and political 
elite exercising control over all Jews. Today, scholars tend to suggest the co-exis- 
tence of various rabbinic groups and other (religious or political) factions within a 
broader and multifaceted late ancient Jewry.54 

Another hurdle is posed by the long oral and written transmission process of 
rabbinic traditions and the relatively late date of the first manuscripts available. 
This situation is described by Hayim Lapin as follows: *The problems compound 
one another: materials of undetermined date have been reworked in larger corpora, 
also of undetermined date.”°° 

By concentrating on the puzzling manuscripts variants and printed editions, 
Aaron Amit explores the many difficulties involved in the reconstruction of an- 
cient materia medica and pharmacognosis. In his detailed study of all extant manu- 
scripts, Amit argues that the common identification of a medicinal potion, the “cup 
of sterility” (kos aqarin), with the “drug of sterility” (sama de-aqarta) is due to a 
flawed reading based on the exclusive reliance on late printed editions. Scholars 
have largely ignored the reading “cup of roots” (kos igarin) in the earlier manu- 
script tradition. Throughout Amit’s detailed examination it becomes clear that two 
main factors contributed to this mistaken identification. First, the two words, 
“roots” (igarin) and “sterility” (agarin), which share the same root (qr / "Yj?'Y), 
lend themselves to such a conflation of meaning due to their semantic proximity. 
Second, this effect is amplified by the application of the “cup of roots” in various 
discursive contexts that discuss birth control and sterility drugs.” 


54 See the surveys on the history of the rabbinic movement from two different angles of the schol- 
arly field by Schwartz 2007 and Gafni 2011. 

55 Lapin 2012, 40. 

56 While six passages can be found in the earlier stratum of rabbinic tradition (Mishnah/Tosefta) 
from the third century, we find two extended discussions of the issue in the later commentary 
traditions in the Talmuds from Palestine and Babylonia. Already in the transmission history of this 
early stratum occurs a conflation of both terms. While in all other cases the later printed editions 
read “(cup of) sterility” (kos agarin), only one passage (Tosefta Yevamot 8:4) deals actually with 
birth-control and sterility potions. Revealingly, even in this account the printed edition mentions 
simply the drinking of “roots” (igarin) and its purpose (“so that he/she should not impregnate/give 
birth”). However, Amit argues that this specific application has triggered a systematic change of 
words since the “potion of roots” was interpreted by later printers and copyists as referring to a 
birth-control drug. 
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Of special interest for Amit's study and this volume is a recipe for the “potion 
of roots” (igarin/’AP”Y) in the relatively late tradition of the Babylonian Talmud 
(Shabbat 1102). Since the authors considered one very particular dosage to “make 
[the patient] sterile" (NIPYA/me-agera) later commentators identified the “potion 
of roots" in most cases as a sterility-drug. 

The second main aspect of the Talmudic medical discourse pertains to the 
specific ways it is represented and incorporated into this particular context of Jew- 
ish lore. In contrast to ancient Egyptian, Mesopotamian and Graeco-Roman culture, 
we find no Jewish texts in Hebrew or Aramaic that were exclusively concerned 
with medicine until the early Middle Ages, including the Sefer ha-refu'ot (Book of 
remedies) and similar literature. However, both Talmudim and other rabbinic 
works contain many individual, sometimes complex, medical teachings (about 
physiology, anatomy, therapies, remedies, diet and regimen, etc.). Rather than 
forming a closed treatise, this information is generally scattered throughout the 
Talmudic corpus and provides medical knowledge en passant in different contexts. 
Still, in some instances we can find more structured frameworks, clusters, or coher- 
ent sections (sugyot) that feature elaborated medical discussions, well-integrated 
in their thematic contexts. A well-studied example from the field of pharmacology 
can be found in the Babylonian Talmud, in tractate Gittin, where a sequence of 
(complex) recipes with magico-ritual elements (the so-called Book of Remedies) is 
integrated in an overarching discussion on judicial responsibility in case of certain 
illnesses.58 Thus, pharmaceutical knowledge in rabbinic texts, whether integrated 
in systematic clusters or randomly occurring as single teachings, cannot be di- 
vorced from its wider Halakhic context — a move prevalent in early scholarship. 
Fragmentation of information and indifference towards the actual contexts or the 
overarching discourse ends up constructing an artificially coherent “Talmudic 
medicine" that never existed. 

The second contribution on Talmudic traditions by Lennart Lehmhaus dis- 
cusses rabbinic pharmaceutical knowledge in the Palestinian Talmud and its base 
texts from a macro-perspective. The discussion is constructed along two major lines 
of enquiry. First, several passages on remedies for different ailments (skin-diseases, 


57 This first exclusively medical text in Hebrew that we still know, also called Sefer Asaf ha-Rofe 
(The Book of Asaf the Physician), was produced between the 7 and the 9% century, probably in 
the Persian sphere. On this work and its multiple sources in Greek, Persian, Indian and ancient 
Mesopotamian medical traditions, see Muntner 1951; Lieber 1984; Newmyer 1992 and 1993; R. Yoeli- 
Tlalim, *On the Sources of Medical Knowledge: Cues from the Hebrew Book of Asaf" and T. Visi, 
“The Book of Asaf and Shabatai Donolo's Hebrew Paraphrase of Hippocrates’ Aphorisms” (Both 
papers are forthcoming in L. Lehmhaus (ed.), Defining Jewish Medicine — Transfer of Medical Knowl- 
edge in Jewish Cultures and Traditions, Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2017). 

58 For an in-depth analysis of this cluster and its wider context, see Geller 2000; Veltri 1997; Free- 
man 1998-99; Lehmhaus 2015. 
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rabies, inflammations) and their methods of application (potions, poultices, salves 
etc.) are discussed in detail. Since exact parallels to recipes in other ancient medi- 
cal traditions are hard to substantiate, Lehmhaus highlights several structural simi- 
larities between the Talmudic accounts and the medical use of particular substan- 
ces for certain ailments as described in ancient Egyptian, Mesopotamian or Graeco- 
Roman (esp. Pliny and Dioscorides) texts. Second, the medical passages or recipes 
are explained within the actual and wider context ofthe Talmudic tractate or chap- 
ter. This combined approach demonstrates not only the pharmaceutical knowledge 
conveyed but recalls its high degree of embedment within other discursive frames. 

Lehmhaus’ survey shows that, whereas the Greek medical tradition often relied 
on simples, the Talmudic texts keep it even simpler. The applied cures we find 
consist primarily of foodstuff (herbs, vegetables, and fruits) and commonly con- 
sumed liquids, such as water, wine and beer, vinegar and oil - both as ingredients 
and vehicles for other substances. However, as recent studies have emphasized, 
this tendency is not different from common medical practice in their surrounding 
cultures and should not be interpreted as a sign of inferiority. 

While this paper touches only in one example upon the question of transmis- 
sion and transmitter of medical knowledge, the topic is of special importance for 
the inquiry into the transfer ofrecipes and therapeutic advices. Earlier studies seem 
to have labeled rabbinic sages connected to teachings about medicine straight- 
forwardly and often too hastily as “doctors”, “physicians” and “medical experts”. 
However, except for a substantial familiarity with certain medical issues, these 
texts do not provide any information about those rabbis working as doctors in 
practice. Furthermore, the analogy between the rabbis and Graeco-Roman medical 
writers and philosophers is dubious. In light of a pluralism of collaborating and 
competing medical practitioners (rootcutters, drugsellers, midwives, hygienists, 
health specialists etc.) in Graeco-Roman culture, why should the rabbis have inter- 
acted only with these “elite physicians" or medical philosophers??? This holds true, 
and all the more so, regarding the field of pharmacological knowledge. In ancient 
Near Eastern, Graeco-Roman, Byzantine and Talmudic texts scholars have pointed 


59 At times Talmudic texts mention named or anonymous doctors as their sources of knowledge. 
In some cases we find references to women, most famous among them the still puzzling figure of 
Em, the mother or wet nurse of the rabbi Abbaye. Cf. Kottek 2010; Ilan 2002, 191-195; Monika 
Amsler, “Mother told me ... Did she?!” A Critical Evaluation of the Teachings by Abaye's Mother in 
bShab 134b," in Female Bodies and Female Practitioners. Proceedings of an International Conference, 
Berlin, October 2014, edited by L. Lehmhaus and C. F. Salazar (forthcoming). For a different under- 
standing of the term Em as an ancient Mesopotamian expert, see Geller 2004, 8. Other transmitters 
of pharmaceutical knowledge include certain priestly families or guilds dealing with incenses and 
other medical practices as well as Arab peasants or traders. The ultimate source, of course, were 
the rabbis themselves who often serve as a proof or test for the efficacy of recipes and remedies. 
For the concept of tested remedies in Graeco-Roman medicine, see van der Eijk 1997 and Hamilton 
1986. 
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to a broad range of experts and practitioners concerned with drugs and therapeutic 
measures.90 


Later Developments: Two Case Studies 


Finally, the last two essays of the volume explore the persistence of ancient phar- 
macology in two later cultural contexts. As already pointed out, the study of an- 
cient Near Eastern medicine shows that the transfer of pharmaceutical knowledge 
often took place in lists or sequential texts containing translations and translitera- 
tions as well as synonyms for healing plants. The formative power and longevity 
of this format is attested in Graeco-Roman and Talmudic texts as well as in Syriac 
and Arabic medical traditions.$! Siam Bhayro's analysis of the so-called Judeo- 
Syriac medical fragment from the Cairo Genizah gives us a glimpse into the later 
stage of this genre. A single leaf, part of a much larger work comprising an alpha- 
betically ordered descriptive list of medical substances, features a list (on the let- 
ters Lamed and Mem) of materia medica written in Aramaic in Hebrew characters. 
However, the language seems to be derived from Syriac rather than from standard 
Jewish Aramaic, thus, forming a Judeo-Syriac lingual sub-system. 

Bhayro argues that many linguistic subtleties, such as orthographic and pho- 
netic transcriptions, certain abbreviations, and Palestinian vocalization in a non- 
Biblical and non-Halakhic context point to a possible Syriac origin. The structure 
of each lemma follows a common pattern of multilingualism (Syriac translitera- 
tions of Greek, proper Syriac names, and Iranian, probably Middle Persian, equiva- 
lents). The entry usually includes a description of the powers or properties (i.e. 
hot-cold/dry-wet), often followed by indications of the effect or by advices for ap- 
plication in case of particular ailments. In rare cases the text provides information 
about appearance or quality of various substances (e.g. color, structure etc.) and 
their native distribution. Bhayro identifies various sources, among them two ex- 
plicit references to Greek authors - Phylotimos and Archigenes. Moreover, the 
overall structure and the many details in each section suggest the authors were 
familiar with Sergius’ Syriac translation of Galen’s Simples, as well as other Syriac 
authors, like Bar Bahlul. 


60 On the multifaceted world of medicine in ancient Mesopotamian cultures, see Geller 2010, 43- 
55, 130-140 and 161-167. For the pluralism of pharmaceutical experts and practitioners, see Tou- 
waide 1998 and 2005; Scarborough 2006; Totelin 2009a, 114-131 and 225-258. 

61 For an intriguing example of plurilingualism as an important ancient venue for knowledge 
transfer, see the study by Theodore Kwasman (Kwasman 2015) whose paper at the Berlin conference 
on ancient pharmacology in 2013 has triggered many discussions among the participants. 

62 While the engagement of Jewish traditions with Syriac is attested in the Targum-traditions 
(translation and paraphrase of the Bible), geonic treatises and in the magic bowls, this fragment 
seems to be an outstanding example for entangled cultural history. 
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Anna Maria Ieraci Bio focuses on Nicolas Myrepsos' Dynameron, a real summa 
of late Byzantine pharmacy that comprises more than 2,500 recipes taken from a 
variety of traditions (Greek, Latin, Syro-Arabic). leraci Bio first provides a close 
analysis of the structure of the compilation, which combines the traditional alpha- 
betical order with a classification of the remedies by kinds; then, she discusses 
relevant case studies, which illustrate the variety of Greek and Latin sources (e.g. 
the Liber antidotarius magnus and Metrodora) selected and reworked by the com- 
piler, who often transliterates and tries to clarify foreign terminology (e.g. Greek 
transliterations of Latin nouns). 


Concluding Remarks 


This collective volume explores very diverse and complex, and at times rather indi- 
rect or unconscious processes through which ancient pharmaceutical and thera- 
peutic knowledge has been transferred in and between several cultures, religious 
communities, and across social and political boundaries. The papers clarify several 
characteristics of pharmacy and pharmacology as medical subfields that may have 
triggered these processes of transmission, exchange and adaptation. To sum up, 
we will list only three main factors that have played an important role in these 
transfers. First, as will be shown in several contributions, the daily need for appli- 
cable knowledge was much higher in the field of pharmaceutical and therapeutic 
knowledge than in other, more theoretical medical areas, such as anatomy or phys- 
iology. Since ancient times, remedies and treatments were the first measures that 
were taken in case of illness as well as for preventive purposes. Moreover, many 
substances used as simple drugs were immediately available. The modes of prepa- 
ration and application were feasible, and easy to learn by watching and listening, 
or through the indirect way of reading.‘? 

Second, in most ancient cultures under discussion the everyday practices 
linked to medicinal substances and their applications involved a broad range of 
experts as well as lay-people, from root-cutters, drug-traders and pharmacists to 
herbalists or herb-wives, botanists and physicians, actual patients or consumers. 
This made pharmaceutical knowledge seem more accessible to everyone. Since 
travel and (long-distance) trade greatly contributed to the exchange and dissemi- 
nation of certain substances and the skills related to their application, doctors and 
pharmacists often depended on supply and information from among non-special- 
ists.°* Wider access and interest is also reflected in the prevalence of materia medi- 





63 Cf. Scarborough 2010, vii-xvii; Stannard 1982b. 
64 Cf. Scarborough 1982; Nutton 1988 and 2008; Touwaide 2005. 
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ca in encyclopaedic works as well as in the boom of handy pharmacopoeia or vade- 
mecums intended for practical use.°° 

Third, this rather easy access was also facilitated by the specific textual forms 
in which this particular knowledge was encapsulated and transmitted, namely 
recipes. Although the information was sometimes dispersed, the actual pharma- 
ceutical or therapeutic advice soon assumed a definite shape that is easily identifia- 
ble in various literary contexts: recipes, in fact, with their modular structure, seem 
relatively stable, but also open to change and appropriation by their users and 
transmitters. Moreover, its ability to adapt to different discursive and cultural con- 
texts of usage renders the recipe a highly social interactive form since its develop- 
ment was inextricably tied to scientific and cultural practices. Following Gianna 
Pomata, we can, thus, call the recipe an “epistemic genre" due to its cognitive 
purposes and its textual reproduction of material practices, which it shapes and 
by which it is shaped. The recipe form, as a shared textual and trans-cultural prac- 
tice, lends itself to being a “major mode of cultural exchange, functioning as a 
space of translation, the site of ‘conversation among elements from multiple medi- 
cal systems’.” °° Through a chain of ongoing iterations and inclusions into theoreti- 
cal as well as encyclopaedic or popular discourses, the genre was not only repro- 
duced, but also adjusted and transformed in accordance with the needs and 
purposes of the respective users, authors and audiences. 

The following studies will show how various levels of the transfer of pharmaco- 
logical and pharmaceutical knowledge were based on the three factors outlined 
above: the everyday context of drugs and therapies; the diversity of experts and 
contexts of cultural practices involved; and, finally, the epistemic flexibility and 
practical usefulness of recipes and other therapeutic advice throughout history. 
Especially the period of (Late) Antiquity with its manifold upheavals, exchanges 


65 For the encyclopaedic trend, one can certainly mention Pliny (cf. 1986; Stannard 1982b), but 
also later texts by Isidore of Seville or Alexander of Tralles. The popularity of medical and especially 
pharmaceutical handbooks is attested in the work of Scribonius Largus (see Brodersen 2016), 
pseudepigraphic texts like Pseudo-Apuleius' Herbarius (cf. Sigerist 1930; Brodersen 2015a), the 
Medicina Plinii (cf. Brodersen 2015b), or the so-called Alphabet of Galen (see Everett 2012) as well 
as in De Medicamentis by Marcellus Empiricus (cf. Stannard 1973) and other compendia (cf. Schulze 
2002, 91-108). 

66 Cf. Pomata 2013, here p. 137, citing Carla Nappi, “Bolatu’s Pharmacy. Theriac in Early Modern 
China,” Early Science and Medicine 14 (2009): 737-764, here: 761. Pomata distinguishes between the 
formula (instruction for preparation and use) and the proper recipe (the prescription for an actual 
case or patient), while others would refer to the formula as “recipe” and to the proper recipe as 
“prescription”. The persistence and fluency of recipe literature is discussed by Telle 2003, esp. 251- 
55; for ancient Mesopotamian and Egyptian recipes, see above and Pommerening 2012; Goltz 1974. 
The particularities of ancient Greek recipes are discussed in Totelin 2009a, 47-61. On recipes as text 
types, see Stannard 1982a; Carroll 1999; Górlach 1992 and 2004, 121-140 (focusing on Middle English 
cookery recipes). 
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and shifting boundaries seems to be a fruitful arena to explore the ways in which 
the practice of collecting recipes became a venue for a trans-cultural dialogue. 
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Part 1 Near-Eastern and Galenic Background 


Markham J. Geller 
Some Remarks on Babylonian Pharmacology 


Reginald Campbell Thompson's Dictionary of Assyrian Botany, published in 1949 
eight years after his death, represents the first attempted major study of Mesopota- 
mian texts dealing with plants, although without having available a full text edi- 
tion of the many lists of medical plants from cuneiform sources. In fact, we still 
lack an edition of the plant lists, although the late Franz Kócher devoted much of 
his life to this very enterprise, without completing it. Campbell Thompson's Dictio- 
nary consisted of comments on extracts from these lists, in which plant names were 
identified according to arbitrary etymologies and other data rather loosely collect- 
ed from many different sources, with the final result being virtually unusable for 
the study of Mesopotamian plant names. The classical study of Semitic plant names 
remains Immanuel Lów's Die Flora der Juden (1924-1934), which has never been 
superseded, but Lów could not make accurate use of plant names from cuneiform 
sources. Bearing these difficulties in mind, we can still make use of recent publica- 
tions to get some idea regarding Babylonian pharmacology - the academic study 
of medicinal plants, which existed as an academic discipline in Babylonian acade- 
mies. 

The most important of the cuneiform plant lists, a medicinal handbook of 
plants, has now been edited (Attia and Buisson 2012) and provides a host of useful 
information about how plants were studied and used. This particular list as orga- 
nised into two distinct columns, with each column subdivided into three sub- 
columns; the first sub-column gives the name of the plant listed with other plants 
(presumably of similar qualities or characteristics), with the second sub-column 
giving the disease for which the plant could be deemed effective, while sub-column 
three offered hints to how the plant was administered in recipes. The text opens, 
for instance, with six plants for “tooth-disease”, all to be applied directly to the 
affected tooth (Attia and Buisson 2012, 26, 1-6), followed by two plants for a tooth 
falling out (ibid. 8-9) and four other plants for weak teeth (ibid. 11-14).! These 
groupings, however, are interrupted by notes on roots of thorny plants, which have 
to be uprooted during non-daylight hours (lit. *unseen by the Sun-god") (ibid. 7, 
10), the first of which is also useful against worms, while the second against teeth 
falling out. The final entry for plants used in dentistry gives the instructions that 
they are to be rubbed onto the tooth before eating (ibid. 15-16). 

The subject matter then shifts dramatically, without any logical transition be- 
tween themes. A single entry (ibid. 17) recommends the sprout of tamarisk to coun- 





1 It is difficult to know from these lists whether these plants each represent a ‘simple’ drug or 
whether plants listed against the same disease with the same instructions for use might be compo- 
nents of a compound recipe against the disease. 
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teract the harm of a “hand of a curse/oath" (qat mämiti), which is most likely a 
metaphoric name for a common disease, known by other technical names else- 
where. The only instruction is that the remedy is to be drunk on the last day of the 
month, suggesting that this entry may have originated in a ritual rather than purely 
medical context. Other plants listed on the obverse of the tablet were to be used 
against a variety of other diseases (according to ancient classifications of disease), 
such as “stricture of the bladder", “bile”, bowel-disease, fevers, flatulence, lung- 
disease, cough, stomach (or liver)-disease, jaundice, rectal disease, etc., with other 
diseases known only by an Akkadian name but not identifiable in modern patholo- 
gy. The administration of these various plants is fairly standardised, such as drink- 
ing them in wine, beer, or oil (ibid. 24-35), or rubbing the body externally with oil 
(ibid. 40—52), with the occasional instructions deviating from this pattern, such as 
the repeated instruction (not seen so often in recipes) for the patient to be given 
pressed oil on an empty stomach and for his tongue to be seized (to make him 
vomit), and finally he is given the drug to drink (ibid. 28: 42). 

As is often the case, the systematic presentation of data on the obverse of the 
tablet breaks down on the reverse, much of which is devoted to plants which ap- 
pear in terrestrial omens known as Summa Glu. In these cases, instead of the plants 
being associated with diseases or recipes, they are described as either a-dar or a- 
dir, "to be feared" or *gloomy", with the final column listing unfavourable predic- 
tions, such as stormy weather, wild animals, disease and plague, etc. (ibid. 29-30). 
This association between certain aspects of medicine and divination is not entirely 
coincidental, since Babylonian medical diagnosis consists primarily of diagnostic 
omens, which are similar in format to Summa alu-omens. However, diagnosis and 
therapy are clearly differentiated in Babylonian medicine, and there is little which 
can explain the conundrum, that most of the reverse of this tablet of the Pharma- 
ceutical Handbook is devoted to omens; there is no established connection be- 
tween medical recipes and omen literature. It may be that this selection of predic- 
tions culled from omens was thought to have some general connection with health 
and disease, such as predictions that the "flesh of the people is not good" (ibid. 
30), but even if this were to be the case, the connection with plants and trees in 
the first sub-column remains mysterious. 

We turn now to another genre of Babylonian pharmacology, which probably 
developed within the same scholastic circles as the Pharmaceutical Handbook, but 
with more explanatory material. The text is known as Sammu Sikingu (lit. “a plant, 
its nature"), providing a substantial amount of descriptive material regarding the 
physical appearance and use of medicinal plants (see Stadhouders 2011 and 2012). 
This text has a very stylised structure, each entry beginning with the same phrase, 
*a plant, the nature of which is like (another named plant)", followed by a brief 
description of the plant and finally giving the plant's technical name. The structure 
is: an unnamed plant, its nature is like plant B, has fruit / leaves / milky sap, etc., 
and it is called plant A. The entry often then proceeds to give useful hints as to 
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how this plant was to be prepared and administered in medical recipes, with much 
more detailed information than in the Handbook. Here are two examples, following 
H. Stadhouder's translation: 


1. The plant whose appearance is like (that of) the dog's-tongue plant; Variant: The plant 
whose appearance is like (that of) the haltappanu-plant, whose leaves are long, whose 
fruit is like (that of) Adad’s-qisSu-gourd, which is tall, whose seed is arranged in threes 
like the tubbäga-plant — that plant is called Sundzi-plant; tubaganum-vegetable is how 
they call it in Hittite; it is good against the sting of a scorpion. You dry it, pound it, then 
he shall drink it in beer and he will be cured. (Stadhouders 2012, 12) 


2. The plant whose appearance is like that of urnü-mint, whose fruit is as dark as (that of) 
the aSägu-thorn - that plant [is] called myrrh; it is good for the rectum. You insert it in his 
rectum when still fresh and he will be cured. (Stadhouders 2012, 11) 


Often plants are described as being “good” for more than one illness, such as a 
plant called a$qulalu which is good for “shivering fever, inflammation from sun- 
heat", as well as for witchcraft (ibid. 5). 

One interesting feature of the explanatory Sammu sikinsu text are references to 
plants as being useful against various diseases and conditions described as being 
the ‘deputy spirit’ of a god ($edu Santi; see Stadhouders 2012, 16-17). This formula- 
tion is related to traditional terminology in Babylonian diagnostic omens attribut- 
ing diseases to the ‘hands’ of various gods and demons, which were probably tech- 
nical names for diseases. One important (and related) explanatory text known as 
Simmu Sikingu (lit. “a skin-lesion, its nature") provides a table of the technical 
names of skin diseases and symptoms opposite an associated “hand of a god” 
label, which is frequently found in medical diagnoses (but not often in medical 
recipes) (see Heeßel 2000, 357-358). In other words, the “hand of a god/demon” 
label developed over time into a technical term for a specific disease. In a similar 
way, references to a disease name in explanatory plant lists (Sammu &ikinsu) as a 
“deputy spirit" (Sedu Sanü) fits this pattern; Stadhouders translated this term for 
“spirit” (Sedu) in this phrase as “power”, which effectively removes theology from 
disease terminology in favour of the technical name of a disease delegating for the 
god's role in illness. Babylonian scholars were hardly non-believers but in later 
periods they preferred more precise nosological terms to the more vague theologi- 
cal description of a disease as the ‘hand’ of a god or other supernatural agent. 

Finally, explanatory texts such as Sammu šikinšu probably originated in the 
same scribal academies that produced the Pharmaceutical Handbook, but it is diffi- 
cult to explain why no commentaries on medical texts (using the plant lists) have 
as yet appeared in the large libraries and archives in Nineveh, Assur, or Nimrud, 
but are only know from later Babylonian archives (see Frahm 2011, 230). 
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Franziska Desch 
Reconsidering the Term Dreckapotheke 
for the Ancient Near East 


The way we see the world is heavily influenced by our cultural background, hence 
it is no surprise that our concept of medicine varies widely. Just as modern western 
people consider viruses and bacteria as causes of disease, ancient Mesopotamians 
believed they were caused by gods and demons. 

According to the Mesopotamian conception of the world in general and of 
health in particular, man could thrive only with the protection of their gods. If 
these supernatural beings were offended or angered, they would no longer protect 
their subjects from malevolent spirits and sometimes even actively send them and 
ailments to punish man. Whatever the cause of the disturbed relationship may be, 
it was essential for the healing process that the angry god or goddess be appeased. 
Hence, prayers, offerings and rituals played an important part in curative treat- 
ment. There also was a multitude of more down-to-earth remedies such as poulti- 
ces, potions and other healing practices modern patients are still familiar with 
today. 

A large number of surviving tablets gives us insight into the therapeutic and 
pharmaceutical knowledge of the ancient Near East. Unfortunately, few of these 
texts have been studied; thus many questions remain unanswered. 

Some of the oldest texts containing therapeutic knowledge date back to the 37° 
millennia BC, but more extensive literature on this topic first appeared in the Mid- 
dle Babylonian Period (16 to 11th century BC). In subsequent eras, individual 
recipes and collections were compiled into series according to symptoms or parts 
of the body. Since there are indications that the series were arranged in a fixed 
order, it is believed that they were collected in a single work, such as the famous 
diagnostic handbook sakkiku. 

The second important subgenre of the ancient medical literature deals with 
materia medica in general. These consist of lists of drugs, manuals about these 
products, and tables of plants and other healing agents and their use’. 





1 Several articles and books introduce the modern reader to ancient Near Eastern medicine. Some 
comprehensive and recent publications are Geller 2010, Heef3el 2000, Janowski & Schwemer 2010 
and Maul 2001. 

2 For further information on therapeutic and pharmaceutical texts, especially those concerning 
plant remedies, see Bóck 2009, 2010 and 2011, Farber 1977, Janowski & Schwemer 2010, Powell 1993 
and Stol 2004/2005. See also M. Geller’s contribution to this volume. 





Note: This article is based on my master’s thesis, submitted at the Institut fiir Altorientalistik of 
the Free University of Berlin in 2013. | thank Lennart Lehmhaus for inviting me to contribute to 
this volume. 
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The tables are the so-called vademecum that give the name of a drug in one 
column and the name of the disease or ailment they were used for in another. 
Often a third column is added, containing short and somewhat abbreviated? in- 
structions on preparing and applying the medicine. What is remarkable about this 
kind of table is the fact that the listed drugs all function as simplicia, whereas most 
of the recipes call for several potentially active ingredients, making them composita 
(compound drugs). 

Each manual specializes in drugs of a certain origin, like plant based or miner- 
al based. There are two different versions of these compendia, one called Sammu 
Sikinsu, literally “the nature of a plant”, and abnu Sikinsu, “the nature of a stone”, 
which respectively concern plants and minerals. There are indications that a third 
manual concerned snakes, but, except for a few damaged lines, no copies are pre- 
served. The entries in these handbooks give very detailed information about the 
drugs described, but unfortunately it is impossible to use them to identify species, 
since one is described by comparison to another; for instance, “the stem of plant x 
is like that of plant y”. Besides observations on the appearance of plants, the manu- 
als also refer to their use, toxicity and other special features.^ 

Another important text of this subgenre is the plant list called Uruanna or 
Uruanna = mastakal after its first line. It consists of two columns of plant names, 
many of which occur only in this text. The relationship between the columns is 
difficult to establish. In some cases the names are synonyms, representing different 
ways of writing the same name in cuneiform, either syllabically or logographically, 
or names of the same plant in various languages. Other entries contrast plants that 
can replace each other in recipes or look alike. The fact that variants in writing 
and names appear exclusively in this list complicates their interpretation. 

It is assumed that Uruanna was composed in the 12°" century BC and subse- 
quently expanded, culminating in a version that comprised roughly 1500 lines on 
three tablets. Bóck suggests that the approximately 1300 different plant names can 
be reduced to 340 different plants.? The oldest preserved manuscript of this list 
comes from Assur and dates back to the Middle Assyrian Period (about 1400- 
1000 BC).® 





3 As Stadhouders once put it, the text is a rather "jerky staccato", meaning that the logograms 
with verbal meanings are strung together with a minimum of grammatical elements ordering them. 
It is not even clear whether the instructions are given in the infinitive form or the 2" person singu- 
lar. Hence, an example could easily be translated, “dry, pound, put around his neck", which indeed 
resembles a “jerky staccato”. See Stadhouders 2011, 4. 

4 For further information on the Sammu Sikinsu, see Stadhouders 2011. 

5 Detailed information on medical ingredients and the ancient literature can be found in Bóck's 
article from 2011. 

6 A copy of this text is published in Kócher 1955 as text number 1, hereafter abbreviated as KADP 1. 
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The Oldest Version of Uruanna: KADP 1 


Four fragments of this tablet survive, three of them now stored in the Vorderasiati- 
sches Museum Berlin, and the fourth in Istanbul’s Arkeoloji Müzeleri’. The obverse 
contains four columns roughly 60 lines long, each one comprising the two-column 
table of Uruanna. Although the scribe indicates that the text is incomplete it does 
not continue on the reverse. On the contrary, its three columns focus on the vade- 
mecum, giving plant names on the left part of the column and their use and prepa- 
ration on the right. Since only the top of the third column is filled with this text, 
the following colophon is widely spaced. The scribe describes the condition of the 
manuscript from which he copied the text and states that he collated the tablet, 
meaning that it is part of an older tradition of plant lists. 

To demonstrate the way Uruanna works, I will give the first column of KADP 1 
in transcription, transliteration and translation?. Since the use of synonyms and 
different notations for a single plant is one of the main characteristics of the plant 
list, I will first give both the transcription and the translation and explain the en- 
tries subsequently. So as not to disturb the flow of reading I will abbreviate the 
standard dictionaries, using CAD for the Chicago Assyrian Dictionary and AHW for 
the Akkadisches Handwórterbuch. 








column i 
transcription 

1 [ú] uru.an.nu-um ú in.nu.uá 
[à] tu-u‘-li ú kimin 
[à] sikil ù kimin 
[à] sikil.e.dé ù kimin 

5 [a] Sakir ú Sa-ki-ru-ü 
[ú Sá]-mi *$á-mas ú kimin 
[à a]r-za-tu ù kimin 
[ú] ka-zal-lum ù pa.pa-nu 
[à] i$-bab-tu ú mu-lah-tu 





7 The museum numbers are VAT 10070, 10734 and 10160 plus Ist A 00012. 
8 For readers unfamiliar with Assyriology, some remarks on the notation of cuneiform sings in 
Latin script are warranted: ordinary lowercase letters represent a logographic (meaning Sumerian) 
writing, italic script is used for syllabic writing in Akkadian, and capital letters stand for uncertain 
readings. Determinatives appear in superscript before the word they specify, in this example ú, gis 
and d (dingir), designating the categories “plant”, “wood” and “god”, appearing as Š, 85 and 4. 
Readers should note the discussion of the use of ú in KADP 1 below for further information. 
Superscript text following a word is a phonetic complement, indicating the reading of logo- 


graphic signs. Rulings, horizontal lines in the text, function like modern-day paragraphs. 
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ù a-dar-tu 
[ú] kam a.šas 


ú ha-sa-ru-tu 
ù kimin 





ú ereë-ti sag 


ú Sa-ba-lil-tu 





[ú] sag gazi sar ü kimin 

ù uru.til.la ú ha-ru-bu 

ú šá-m[u] utu ú illu #Ëša tu.gab.liš 
ú utu ú kimin 





^ 


ú Sá-mu geç 
ú Sá-mu sa; 


ú at-kam 
ü pa sipa 





ú Sá-mu sig; 


ú üku&.bab 








ù nam.ti.la ù kimin 
[ú] im-hur-lim kur ú kimin 
[ú] dumu.munus ú a-ra-ru-ü 
a.šà 

[ú] nin a.šà ú ip-tu 

[ú] a-nu-nu-tu ú ÁB.DAR 


[ú] a-du-ma-tu 


ú ka-na-‘u-kur-* šeš 








[ú] har-mu ú geštin kas.a 
[à] šá-mi tün.mes ú kimin 

[ú] a-na-ni-hu ú ur-nu-ú 

[ú] ši-pi-pi-a-nu ú zi-bu 

[ú] šim-ru ú zi-bu 





[ú] ar-za-lum 


ú síg.sal.la 








[ú] HASHUR.GIS.GI ú [kimin] 

[ú] da-da-ru ú [x] [...] 

[à] ta-ru-pa-di [à la-ap-tum] 
[a] KI LUH BIA] [ú] [...] 

ú [x] [...] [...] 
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column i 
transliteration and translation 
ú iriannum: à mastakal 


ù tu'li: à kimin 
ù sikillu: à kimin 
ú sikillu.e.dé: à kimin 





à Sakiru: à Sakiru 
[ú sa]mmi @5amas: ú kimin 
[à a]rzazu: à kimin 





[à] kazallu: à ararianu 
ú iSbabtu: à mallahtu 





ú atartu: à hasarratu 
ù eristi egli: à kimin 





ú eresti eresi: à Sambaliltu 


à eresti kasu: à kimin 





ú URU.TIL.LA: ú harübu 
ú Sammu Samas: à hilu sarbatu 


ú Samas: à kimin 





ù sallamtu: à aktam 
ú Sammu sämu: ú ararû 





ú Sammu arqu: ú irrû 
ú Sammi balati: à kimin 
[ú] imhur-limu: à kimin 





[à] marat egli: à ararü 


[à] eresti egli: à iptu 





[ú] anunütu: à ÁB.DAR 
[à] adumatu: à kana'sattu marru 





[ú] harmu: à karan Selibi 
[à] Sammi takalati: à kimin 





[ú] ananihu: à urnü 
[ú] Sipipianu: à zibü 
[à] Simru: à zibü 





*plant whose place is in heaven": 
mastakal-plant 

tu'lu-plant: ditto 

*pure plant": ditto 

*purifying plant": ditto 


Sakiru-plant: Sakiru-plant 
SamaS-plant: ditto 
arzazu-plant: ditto 


kazallu-plant: ararianu-plant 
iSbabtu-plant: mallahtu-plant 


atartu-plant: hasarratu-plant 
“need of the field”-plant: dito 


“need of the sowing”-plant: 
Sambaliltu-plant 
“need of the mustard”-plant: dito 


“life of the city”-plant: harübu-plant 
Sama$-plant: sap of the Euphrates 
Poplar 

SamaS-plant: ditto 


sallamtu-plant: aktam-plant 
red plant: ararà-plant 


yellow/green plant: irrü-plant 
plant of life: ditto 
*it counteracts a 1000"-plant: ditto 


*daughter of the field"-plant: 
ararü-plant 
“need of the field*-plant: iptu-plant 


anunütu-plant: ÁB.DAR-plant 
adumatu-plant: bitter kana'Suttu-plant 


harmu-plant: “fox grape”-plant 
stomach-plant: ditto 


ananibu-plant: urnü-plant 
Sipipianu-plant: black cumin 
fennel: black cumin 
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[à] arzallu: à šarat üru arzallu-plant: *pubic hair of a 
woman"-plant 
[ú] HASHUR.GIS.GI: ú [kimin] AD.GIS.GI-plant: ditto 
[à] daddaru: à LA[GAB] [...] daddaru-plant: plant [...] 
[à] tarupadi: [à laptu] [plant] tarupadi: pl[ant laptu] 
35 [ú] KI LUH ZA: [...] [plant] KI LUH ZA: [...] 





[..Mx]L...] [...] 


For a more comprehensive overview I will first comment on the text line by line 
before discussing its features more generally. 

The first section (lines 1-4) deals with equivalents for maëtakal, a plant com- 
monly used in purifying rituals. This being the case, the other plants listed must 
also be used in such rituals, as is also indicated by the names of the plants them- 
selves. 

Sakiru in the following line shows how different spellings can be linked in 
Uruanna. This plant is given in both logographic and syllabic writing. Thus, it is 
more obvious that these indicate the same plant than it is in lines 3 and 4, where 
the two spellings of sikillu are only connected through their equation with maò- 
takal. 

The right column of line 8 only seems to make sense if read as a pun. The sign 
PA written here also has the meaning "ari", *branch". There is no syllabic meaning 
*ari" for the sign PA, but if we take it as a play on words, it would read ari-ari-a- 
nu, which closely resembles the known plant name arariànu. 

The following two lines deal with kinds of grass. It seems that both entries 
equate a well-known name and a rare counterpart, since both mallahtu and hasar- 
ratu appear only in lexical lists. 

Lines 12 and 13 seem to contain previously unknown plant names, but if we 
apply the same method as in line 8, assuming that the scribe used a combination 
of logographic and syllabic meanings, we get some well attested plants: ereSti eréSi 
and ereSti kasu. 

URU.TIL.LA is far more difficult. The sumerograms of its name are perfectly 
legible and translate as "life of the city", but since there is not the slightest hint of 
a plant like this with an Akkadian name, it remains uncertain how to solve this 
word puzzle. 

The sap of the Euphrates Poplar, appearing in the next line, is often called 
*white plant"; its placement near the plant names containing colours thus seems 
appropriate. 

There are three different spellings of the Sama$-plant in this text. All of them 
appear in the first column, but they are not necessarily linked to one other, as 
shown by the distance between lines 6 and 15. 
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The entries of the SamaS-plant also seem to confirm that plants equated in 
Uruanna are not necessarily synonyms, since the Sakiru-plant and the sap of the 
Euphrates Poplar are definitely not the same. 

This interpretation is supported by the following line. The paragraph deals 
with plants named after colours — black, red and yellow/green. Sallamtu, “the 
black one", is equated with aktam. These different names cannot refer to a single 
plant since both appear in the same recipe’. 

Irrà in line 19 is often identified as colocynth. Whether it is in fact the poison- 
ous but medically versatile Citrullus colocyntus or some similar plant remains un- 
known, but its spelling ükuë.hab, “bad smelling cucumber”, suggests that it is a 
cucumber. 

Line 23 seems to contain another play on words, or rather, signs. It reads ereëti 
egli here, “need of the field"; since the preceding plant is marat egli, “daughter of 
the field”, it is tempting to use the logographic reading of NIN as beltu, “mistress”. 
An ancient Mesopotamian scholar would have noticed this pun. Again, the spelling 
itself differs from that in line 11. 

*Fox grape" is a literal translation of an ancient plant name, not to be confused 
with the modern one. 

The plant TÜN.MES, following in line 27, is difficult. The spelling is attested, 
but in a completely different context. In the vademecum it represents not a plant 
name, but rather the use of a plant. The second column of the vademecum seems 
to give some kind of generic term or label instead of a “real” name, while Uruanna, 
in contrast, focuses on the names. 

Spices and herbs for culinary use take up the next lines. Urnü is believed to be 
some kind of mint, while the identification of Simru as fennel and zibü as black 
cumin is widely accepted. 

Line 31 gives a rather unusual plant name, "pubic hair of a woman". A remedy 
of human origin would fit the description Dreckapotheke, but not into a list con- 
taining plants. I will discuss entries with such content at length below. 

Unfortunately, it is unclear how the following entry in Akkadian should be 
read. Hašhur is the Sumerian word for apple, but there is no such plant as 
ha&hur.gis.gi!?, which literally translates to *apple-reed". Since haShur is also used 
to indicate several other fruit trees, ranging from pear to quince to apricot, it would 
be unadvisable to declare hašhur.giš.gi to be some kind of apple tree. What is clear, 
though, is that it is a fruit tree. 

Finally, damaged passages can often be restored with the help of other manu- 
scripts of Uruanna™, as is the case here with laptu in line 34. 





9 The recipe can be found on AMT 5, 5:4. 


10 The sign “gi3” looks rather like “si” in Kócher's copy of 1955, but collating the tablet in the 
Vorderasiatisches Museum shows that it is clearly a “giò”. 
11 Kócher himself edited all texts available to him and composed a very helpful, still unpublished 


score of the assumed standardized Uruanna table. Although his death prevented the release of the 
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As the reader can see, this short example exhibits all the features that can 
make it so hard to interpret the relationship between the left and right side of the 
list. There are different names for the same plant, as in line 8 and 9, and there also 
are cases where the same name is applied to different plants. Fennel and black 
cumin in line 30, if correctly identified, could hardly designate the same thing, just 
as the sap of the Euphrates poplar and the Sakiru-plant, linked through the šamaš- 
plant, are not the same. Another example is sallamtu and aktam in line 17. It seems 
that in these cases plants with similar qualities are equated with each other, rather 
than synonyms of the same plant. Accordingly, these features must be the organiz- 
ing principle of the list. Some plants may appear in different lines because they 
possess several distinct properties that place them in different groups. Of course, 
until the entire Uruanna list has been analysed comprehensively, all this remains 
hypothetical. 

In other cases, the list sometimes equates different spellings for a plant name, 
giving it a lexical touch. Line 5, which gives two ways of writing Sakiru, is a good 
example. The two following lines are less obvious. The different spellings for the 
Sama$-plant are not found in the same line, but the equation is the same. If the 
scribe merely intended to list plants with similar properties, it would have been 
sufficient to give just one version of the name. Writing them both points to an 
additional lexical interest of the text. Foreign plant names may also belong to this 
category. 

A distinct feature of later versions of Uruanna, the so-called Dreckapotheke, is 
also present in the Middle Assyrian manuscript. The “pubic hair of a woman" in 
line 31 clearly belongs to this group. Other probable plant names in KADP 1 would 
also fit this label, but before moving on I will investigate the first example. 

Besides its appearance in Uruanna only one other medical text mentions this 
phrase”. In the text in question, the “pubic hair of an old woman" is placed in the 
patient's mouth in order to heal him from ailments of the heart and intestines. 
There is no determinative, so it is clearly a hair that should be used. However, 
KADP 1 uses ü to indicate that the object is a plant. The determinative has a more 
general meaning as "drug", but this seems highly unlikely in a list of plants. To 
settle the question, it would be necessary to examine all other potential occurren- 
ces for the so-called Dreckapotheke in our text. First, however, we need to define 
the meaning of this term. 





manuscript, Barbara Bóck is currently administering his work and has announced that she will 
publish it in the future. 
12 BAM 575, col. ii 1. 52, col. iii 1. 48. in: Kócher 1980. 
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The Concept of Dreckapotheke 


The idea of Dreckapotheke!* was conceived by the 17*°-century German scholar and 
physician Christian Paullini. In 1696 he published the book Heilsame Dreck-Apo- 
theke, which contained over 700 pages of recipes based on animal and human 
excrement!*. Paullini argues that human beings were created from dirt und would 
return to it, with decay being an essential part of the process and hence the origin 
of all things, remedies as well, is to be found precisely in dirt. It would be a sin to 
let this gift from God go to waste, and since these ingredients are easily obtainable 
and affordable, everybody can and should use them. 

With the rise of medical history in the late 19 and early 20° century, Paullini's 
work once again attracted the attention of his colleagues, but this time his idea 
was instrumentalized to establish the superiority of the rising academic medicine 
to alternative healing methods. “Popular medicine", a term deliberately created in 
contrast to academic medicine, and natural healing were dismissed as idées recues 
and even quackery. Dreckapotheke became the embodiment of all practices consid- 
ered primitive, repulsive and, most of all, useless, and that is the sense in which 
it entered modern speech. 

What counts as “dreck” is hard to define. Excrements, of course, belong to this 
concept, but also blood, especially menstrual blood, and human materia medica 
in general, such as mummies, bones, crania, and fat, as well as genital parts and 
animal organs”. With respect to the latter, their attribution as “dreck” is selective. 
Ox gall, for example, is still used in modern medicine as a homoeopathic remedy 
for gallstones and insufficient bile production and there is not considered Dreck- 
apotheke. Obviously, disgust and taboo determine what receives this label. Since 
these values strongly depend on one's socio-cultural background, it is anachronis- 
tic to call ancient medical substances Dreckapotheke on the basis of our own feel- 
ings regarding the ingredients. 

In the case of the ancient Near Eastern medicine, yet another problem emerges. 
A drug considered Dreckapotheke might simply be a plant with an unusual name. 
The sign marking plants is “ú”, translated as “plant”, but this sign has a second, 
more general meaning, namely “drug”. The latter translation usually applies when 
the amount of ingredients used in a recipe is summed up before giving further 
instructions. Written “x ü.hi.a" or “x ü.me$” it is translated as “(these) x drugs”. 
This total of ingredients includes not just plant material, but also drugs of animal 





13 Since the literature on ancient Near Eastern medicine often uses the German word, I will follow 
this convention and also use the term Dreckapotheke. 

14 For comprehensive analysis of Paullini's work and its impact on medicine, see Lux 2006. 

15 Paullini and his contemporaries considered these ingredients as reliable remedies before the 
dawn of modern medicine. 
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or mineral origin. In such cases, however, the sign is clearly not used as a determi- 
native, since it does not precede a name, but stands alone and with a plural 
marker. 

The later manuscripts of Uruanna list an astonishing number of drugs that 
modern scholars often categorize as Dreckapotheke, for instance, *dove's dung". 
What is striking is that these entries seem to cluster on the third tablet and are not 
preceded by “i” but “AS”. Köcher offered a possible translation of this sign in 
199516, He found an entry in a Sumerian lexical list that reads */DILI/-piri&tu", 
indicating that the sign “AS” with the reading “DILI” stands for a secret or secret 
knowledge. This implies that the unusual names in Uruanna represent a secret 
name for a common plant. Kócher presented other evidence, including text dupli- 
cates where well-known plants are suddenly replaced by rather strange ingredi- 
ents. 

In 2010 Geller published a commentary that explains apparent Dreckapotheke 
drugs as common plants. For example, “human semen" and “human flesh" are 
maátakal, the plant used for purifying, and tamarisk”. Sometimes, such explana- 
tions are found in the recipe itself, as Böck noted in 2011. 

Kinnier-Wilson also supports this thesis by submitting that puns and riddles 
were also used. Similarities in pronunciation and spelling or an unusual combina- 
tion of signs to write a name could give the impression of strange and repulsive 
ingredients, when in reality they mask a common plant name’. This evidence 
should be sufficient to state that many% unusual drug names do not belong to the 
Dreckapotheke, but rather are secret names for well-known plants. With this in 
mind, we can now turn back to KADP 1 and investigate the materia medica that 
would normally qualify as Dreckapotheke. 


Dreckapotheke in KADP 1 


Since the entries preceding and following our examples are vital for the interpreta- 
tion of the unusual plant names in question, I will give the complete paragraph in 
which they appear. If it seems useful to do so, I will also extend this practice to 
adjacent sections. 





16 Kócher 1995. 

17 Geller 2010, p. 153-157 and 168-176. The commentary appears to have been written by IqiSa, a 
scholar living in Uruk in the 5th or 4® century BC. 

18 Bóck 2011, 6. 

19 Kinnier-Wilson 2005. 

20 In some cases the recipes indeed call for the ingredient named, such as bat guano or lizard 
blood. See Bóck 2011, 9 f. 
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The second column of KADP 1 is very fragmented, with only the first signs of 
the left side remaining. Column three is in far better condition. 








column iii 
transcription 
14^ [.]NU ú im-hur-aS-na 
15’ [ú er-ri] kug.mes ú kimin 
[à Su-nu]-qu ú kimin 
[à er-r]i ur.gi; ù kimin 
column iii 


transliteration and translation 





14^ [...] NU: à imhur-esrä [...] NU: *it counteracts a 1000"-plant 
15’ [ú erri] nüni: à kimin [plant *innards] of fish": ditto 

[à Sünu]qu: à kimin [plant šünulqu: ditto 

[à err]i kalbi: à kimin [plant *intestin]es of a dog": ditto 





This short paragraph contains two ingredients that are potentially Dreckapotheke. 
While imhur-eSrä is a well attested and widely used plant, the plant name Sünuqu 
appears only in Uruanna. It is derived from the infinitive enequ and means “milk- 
giving", but even this term appears to be rarely used. Nevertheless, it is a figurative 
name that would suit a plant. 

The remaining two lines of this paragraph confront us with very unusual 
names. Although they are damaged in our manuscript, Kócher's score of Uruanna 
and the remaining traces of signs are unmistakeable. The fragmentary passage 
must be reconstructed as “er-ri” or “ir-ri”. This restoration gives three possible 
meanings for the word: first, the aforementioned plant identified as colocynth; sec- 
ond, tendril; and lastly, intestines. Considering the following words it is unlikely 
to be colocynth. To exclude one of the other two meanings is far more complicated. 

The entries are specified with a second word. Kug.me is the logographic writ- 
ing for fish, but since HA, the sign with the reading kug, can also mean Simru when 
combined with the determinative for plant, it might also be fennel”. The plural 
marker meš is unusual for this word, as is the combination with irru, but it would 
nevertheless make sense. Since a reader of Uruanna would have received the 





21 As mentioned above, this is the common identification, but it nevertheless may be the wrong 
plant. 
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highest level of scribal education to be a scholar?, he would inevitably have seen 
both ways of reading this line: “innards of fish” and “tendrils of fennel". 

The second entry, including the word for “dog”, lacks an alternative reading, 
so one could argue in favour of translating line 15’ as “innards of fish” analogous 
to line 17". Both interpretations would fit the figurative names featured in this para- 
graph. 

The later, far more comprehensive version of Uruanna includes a second entry 
concerning irri kalbi, equating it with “igi.ni3 ina kat-mu-hi"?, which may be trans- 
lated as “plant that counteracts a 1000 from Katmuhi”. This may indicate a subspe- 
cies of the igi.ni$-plant growing in another region. 

The next passage of probable Dreckapotheke appears in column four in a sec- 
tion on cultivated plants. 























column iv 
transcription 
31’ ú ba-ru ú Su-h[u-u] 
ú gü.nig.har.ra ú [k]imin 
ú gú ú ka-ak-ku 
ú ab-šu ú kimin 
35 ú gú.gal ú hu-lu-ru 
ú gú.tur ú la-la-gu 
ú ab-šu la-gu ú kimiln] 
ú GÜ.[x] ú kis-Se-n[u] 
ú BA [...] ú E x [...] 
40' ú pi-na-ru ú ka-[bu-u] 
ú pi-nir-tu ú ga-alr-ru-hu] 
ù ga.hab ù na-gla-hu] 
ú ki-si-mu ú [Sasbutu] 
column iv 


transliteration and translation 





31’ ú baru: ú šwu baru-plant: Su’u-plant 


ú kiššānu: ú [k]imin kiššānu-plant: [d]itto 








22 For further information concerning scribal education, see Gesche 2001. 
23 According to Kócher's composite edition, this entry can be found in the second tablet, line 428. 
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ú ab3u: à kakkü ab$u-plant: kakkü-plant 
ú ab3u: ú kimin abšu-plant: ditto 

35' ú halluru: ú hallüru ballüru-plant: hallüru-plant 
à kakkü: à lallangu kakkü-plant: lallangu-plant 
ú absu lagu: à kimi[n] abu lagu-plant: ditt[o] 
ú GÜ.[x]: à kissan[u] plant [...]: ki33anu-plant 
ú BA [...]: à E x [...] plant BA [...]: plant E [...] 

40' à pinnaru: ú ka[bü] pinnaru-plant: plant ka[bá] 
ù pinirtu: à qa[rruhu] pinirtu-plant: plant qa[rruhu] 
ú kisimmu: ú nagahu kisimmu-plant: nagahu-plant 
ú kisimmu: ú [Sasbutu] kisimmu-plant: plant [Sasbutu] 





This rather lengthy section primarily concerns legumes, a staple food in the ancient 
Near East. Two species even bear different names in Babylonian and Assyrian dia- 
lect. The Babylonian kakkü and its Assyrian counterpart abáu are identified as 
lentils, whereas hallüru and Su’u are thought to be chickpeas. Kiššanu is another 
species of legume. Whether lallangu, abSu lagu and baru are synonyms for the 
other plants is uncertain. They appear only in Uruanna, but their inclusion in this 
section strongly suggests that they are also legumes. 

The next lines are more difficult to interpret. Kabü usually refers to animal 
excrement, but the CAD?“ also lists it as pods. As proof, it cites a passage where 
the kabü of the seeds of a plant are crushed to be used as flour.?? Perhaps the word 
refers not only to the outer lining of the seeds, but also to the entire seed pouch 
and, pars pro toto, to the plant as a whole. Otherwise it would be unusual for this 
text to give a general part of a plant without further explanation of the species 
used. What is certain, though, is that the tempting translation ‘dropping’ seems 
unlikely in this place, although it might again be a play upon the reader's associa- 
tions. 

Kabü’s equation, pinnaru, is ambivalent. While von Soden in his AHW*® indi- 
cates two meanings for the term, an ‘unknown object able to dry up’ and ‘a plant’, 
the CAD only offers the translation as a kind of cheese on the basis of its inclusion 
amongst several dairy products in other lexical lists. 

The next line only seems to contain plants, since the names given appear solely 
in Uruanna. 





24 Chicago Assyrian Dictionary. 
25 CAD k, p. 28. 
26 Akkadisches Handwórterbuch. 
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The dictionaries again differ in their interpretation of the words in the follow- 
ing two entries. While the AHW lists kisimmu as a plant, the CAD translates it as 
“soured milk” or “casein glue”. Considering the logographic writing, literally 
meaning “stinking milk”, this seems reasonable. However, it might also indicate a 
plant giving off stinky sap. If another plant can be called “milk-giving”, as we have 
seen in column 3 line 16’, a designation such as ‘soured milk’ is also possible. 

If we follow this suggestion, nagahu could also refer to a plant, since the pro- 
posal of the CAD that it is a synonym for spoiled milk is based solely on the equa- 
tion with kisimmu in Uruanna. There is evidence that nagahu is also the name of 
a disease. Since plants sometimes bear the name of the ailment they cure, this 
would be no exception. 

Sasbutu is known from this passage of Uruanna and from a curse formula. 
It seems to be sensitive to lye. There is no further information to define it more 
specifically. 

The oldest surviving version of Uruanna contains seven names that might be 
described as Dreckapotheke — šarat üru, irru nüni, irru kalbi, kabû, pinnaru, kisim- 
mu and nagahu. Some further examples may have broken off, but this collection 
should be sufficient to serve as a sample. The unusual designations in Uruanna 
are in fact secret names for common plants. 

The fact that they appear in a list that focuses on plants is a further argument 
in favour of this conclusion. It would be highly unlikely to include animal or hu- 
man products in such a list, especially when using the determinate ù. As explained 
above, the other meaning of ù, “drug”, stands alone and does not precede a name. 
Accordingly, in the present context, this sign designates a plant. 

Another point to consider is that figurative names may refer to the animal or 
human sphere without meaning the actual thing they depict. “Stinking milk” and 
“innards of a dog” do not necessarily mean the dairy product or organs, just as 
*wolf's milk”, “madwoman’s milk”, *frog's-stomach" and “dog’s tongue”? in mod- 
ern botany do not stand for human or animal products. 

Last but not least, we should remember that calling medical remedies Dreck- 
apotheke amounts to judging ancient medicine according to modern categories in- 
stead of its own historical conception of life. 
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Caroline Petit 
Galen, Pharmacology and the Boundaries 
of Medicine: A Reassessment 


In several brief prefaces to individual books of his pharmacological treatise On 
Simple Drugs, Galen stresses methodological principles that leave no room for am- 
biguous or “dirty” remedies (Dreckapotheke) or remedies found outside the more 
reliable Greek pharmacological tradition (the lineage of Hippocrates, Rufus, Archi- 
genes, Sextius Niger, Heraclides of Tarentum and Dioscorides). Galen's statements 
about such remedies may lead some to believe that they are irrelevant to Galenic 
medicine (and to “Greek pharmacology" in general) and that Galen was a “ration- 
al" physician in contrast to other, less scrupulous practitioners. Several ancient 
authors, notably Pliny the Elder, are known to have been relatively receptive to 
magical remedies, especially those from Egypt and other Eastern traditions. These 
authors give us crucial evidence of the popularity and widespread use of magical 
remedies in the Hellenistic and Roman world, especially for women and children.! 
This literary evidence conveniently supplements the wealth of magical papyri 
available to historians. Late antique physicians in particular are often said to have 
indulged in “irrational” and “superstitious” remedies.? 

Galen seems to stand out in this diverse tradition for advocating a stringent 
approach to pharmacology. But can his prefatory statements be taken at face value? 
In this paper, I will review the evidence of Galen’s pharmacological and later medi- 
cal works for the common view that Galen was a “rational” physician who had 
little to do with Dreckapotheke or folk medicine: I argue that Galen was in fact 
pivotal in the widespread acceptance of certain remedies in Late Antiquity. This 
paper follows up on and strengthens the case previously made by H. von Staden 
in his study of Galen’s “rationality”:? Galen's practice was more pragmatic than 





1 Green 1954 (not consulted); Nutton 1997, 15-58. 

2 For example, Nutton 2013, 100; Nutton 1995, 75 and 82. 

3 Von Staden 2003, 15-43; see also Von Staden 1992, 7-30 and Von Staden 1997, 59-83; Lloyd 1979. 
Jouanna 2011 was brought to my attention too late for me to take it into account extensively. 





Note: In the process of writing this paper, | benefited greatly from the help and comments of a 
number of friends and colleagues: | would like to thank especially Simon Swain for his helpful 
criticism; Amy Coker, Alison Cooley, David Fearn, James Davidson, Matteo Martelli and Sylvain 
Destephen for providing useful bibliographical references; Amneris Roselli for sharing with me an 
unpublished article of hers (Roselli forthcoming), and Siam Bhayro for discussing with me the con- 
tribution of the Syriac translation of Galen’s treatise On Simple Drugs. Unless otherwise indicated, 
all translations from the Greek are my own. Special thanks go to John Dillon for his thoroughness 
in proofreading this article. 
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scholars often admit. I will also re-examine Galen’s relationship with empiricism 
and Eastern drug lore, questioning the relationship between Greek medicine and 
oriental contributions more broadly.^ Ultimately, this enquiry reveals continuity in 
ancient Greek usage of drugs and remedies from Hippocrates to late antique Alex- 
andria and Rome. Even when professing disdain or disgust for *unworthy" reme- 
dies, ancient physicians at least occasionally indulged in dubious practices and 
were never totally free from Eastern influences, not even the great Galen. Late an- 
tique physicians knew better than many a modern scholar in this respect: to them, 
Galen had reconciled his own practice with iatromagical remedies in his old age. 

This paper plays the devil's advocate in echoing their voice. Galen was never 
a wizard. But, as others have already argued, it is high time that we abandon un- 
helpful modern categories when analysing ancient medical texts and their authors’ 
motivations: rather than tracing the odd “contradiction” in Galen's works, I argue 
that Galen's approach to pharmacology, like that of many Roman physicians, is 
neither strictly opposed to “superstitious” medicine (as exemplified by iatromagic 
or astro-medicine) nor a farrago of heterogeneous sources, but rather a complex 
system of remedies intersected by several layers and levels of transmission. Various 
processes helped “rationalise” dubious remedies, integrating them into the main- 
stream medical tradition. I will analyse several of such remedies below.? 

This study considers "irrational" remedies broadly, from Dreckapotheke to rem- 
edies verging on alchemy (stones as well as plants) and astro-medicine. As is prob- 
ably obvious from this introduction, the meaning of terms such as “worthy” and 
“unworthy”, “disgusting”, “foul”, “ridiculous”, “inappropriate” and other deroga- 
tive adjectives plays a key role in Galen’s rhetoric of drug acceptability. They also 
give helpful insight into ancient mentalities regarding responsible behaviour and 
the limits of the “art” of medicine. 


Galen, On Simple Drugs: The Boundaries 
of Pharmacology 
First of all, it is helpful to identify the boundaries that Galen explicitly draws in 


his medical practice. He is by no means the only physician to express disgust at 
certain remedies, and it may be worth asking to what extent such statements by 





4 An insightful, albeit brief, account of the diversity of the drug trade in the Roman Empire is 
given by Nutton 1985, 138-145. See also the many contributions on the circulation of drugs by John 
Scarborough, conveniently assembled in Scarborough 2010. 

5 Christoph R. Machlod has made a strong case for a nuanced reading of Scribonius Largus’ Com- 
positiones, in Machlod 2010. 
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physicians are merely rhetorical. Indeed, Galen, like many others, wrote for a rela- 
tively broad, educated audience, not only for fellow practitioners. Such statements 
may have been intended primarily to win the attention and respect of this broad 
audience (and perhaps to relieve a feeling of fear that must have been common 
among patients!). As we shall see, legal constraints were also at stake in Galen's 
discourse. 

Two statements in Galen's vast treatise On Simple Drugs (X1.379-X11.377 Kühn) 
are of particular interest: they appear in prefatory chapters or prologues at the 
beginning of book VI (introducing the section from book VI to VIII on plants) and 
book X (introducing the section on animal products, in the final two books of the 
treatise). Book IX on stones, earth and mineral products is sandwiched between 
these two sections. It is worth noting that Galen wrote books IX-XI later in life than 
the rest of the work: he wrote books I-VIII before the death of Marcus Aurelius in 
180 and books IX-XI after the great fire of 192, perhaps even after 193, under Seve- 
rus. Much happened during this 15-year timespan. In 193, Galen was in his late 
sixties and was beginning to show signs of concern about the number of years he 
had left to complete his pharmacological oeuvre: indeed, two major works follow 
up his eleven books on simple drugs, namely, Compound Remedies according to 
Places and Compound Remedies according to Kinds. Both were written after 193, 
although the first two books of the latter work were written before the fire of 192 
and were subsequently rewritten following their destruction in the event. Altogeth- 
er, Galen's three major contributions to pharmacology amount to just under three 
thousand pages in the standard edition (Kühn, vols. XI-XII-XIII). To these we must 
add the treatise On Antidotes, written in the same period. 

Galen places a historical preface at the beginning of book VI (XI.789-798 K.); 
it is clearly not just the beginning of a book, but rather of the whole second half 
of the treatise, which consists of a catalogue of simple drugs and their properties. 
This long passage thus stands at a crucial place in the text, and Galen uses it to 
give a brief history of Greek pharmacology, distributing praise and blame to his 
predecessors along the way. He also makes some statements of intent for the com- 
ing five books of his grand oeuvre. 

I quote here the section of the prologue relevant to my current purposes: 


ei sè dpa Kai 8£otro Tod BıßAlov, Tig obTwG GONG WS napeAOsiv TA Atookoupisou Kai Niypov 
xai HpaxAeiGou kai Kpateva kai GAA&WV pupiwv Ev Tñ TÉXVN Kataynpacaviwv, BıßAia ypappa- 
TIKG ypápovToç ENWÖAG Kai petapoppwoerg kai 6ekavàv kai daınövwv tepàc Borávac àvàoyore 
dv; ott yàp yonteg dvOpwrot EKTANTTELV TÓV TOADV ÓyAov Epyov TETOIMHÉVOL TA TOLAdTA 
ouvéBeoav EE abTWV Eveoti cot yvOvot Tod ITap«ptAou BiBAlwv, öç npõtov èv Ev voc Botävaıg 
Eypayev óppórovov, ünaotv fiiv yvwpov Tuyyxàvovoav, Ei’ š£ñç dyvov ikavõðç kai TOUTO 
yvwptpov Aduvov, eit’ &ypwottv 0082 toig IBLwTALG AyVWOTOV nóav, eit &yyoucav ñv ODE 





6 On such prefaces in Latin technical works, see Santini-Scivoletto-Zurli 1990-98. 
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atv &yvoei tic, WOTTEP oùv ODE TO dbiavtov ÉPEËNG avt yeypappévov. Ev pèv 8r| TOUTOIG 
ovdév Ov lopev NEPLTTÖTEPOV ypàper petà ÔÈ TAŬTA Botävng LEV TAL koAovpévnc, WG AUTOS 
gnow, &exob, nepi rj; ópoAoyet unséva TOV EAAñvov eipnkévot név, GAA’ Ev TIVI T@v eig 
'Epufjv tov Aiybrtiov åvapepopévwv BıßAlwv éyyeypapOat, TEPLÉXOVTL TAG Aot TWV 
wpookdrwv iepàç Borávac, ai ebônAov dTI näcat Añpóç gior Kai tAGOUATA Tob GUVOÉVTOG, 
OLOLOTATA Toîg Óqiovíkoic «kaí» TOIG xoyyakóyAotg. OÙTE yàp ÖAWG ÉVIVETO TIG koyyakóyAoc, 
GAN’ cig yEAWTA ooykerrat Tovopa, ko8ánep kai TAAA rtávra TA KATA TÒ pipAtov avTOD ys- 
ypappéva. xai ai Aot’ avtat Botävaı péypt THV vopátTwv TTPOEPXOVTAL, undevòg avra Drto- 
xeuévov npäypatog. AAA Máporoç pév Monep GAAOL moÀÀoi oxoÀñv lowg ñygv &yprioroug 
uùdovg Eyypapeıv BiBAtoiç: Åpeïç BÈ kai vOv iyovueda TOV xpóvov ArtoAADVaL HUNHOVEUOVTEG 
aùtõv ErunA£ov. [Galen, On Simple Drugs, VI, proem. (= XI.797,5-798,15 K.] 


But if one really needs to have a treatise, who is so unfortunate as to disregard the works of 
Dioscorides, «Sextius» Niger, Heraclides, Cratevas and the many others who dedicated their 
entire lives to the Art, but keep the works of a grammarian who compiled incantations, meta- 
morphoses and sacred plants of decans and demons? That wizards made up such things, hav- 
ing made a profession of impressing the crowds, you can gather from the very books of Pam- 
philus, who, on the topic of plants, first wrote about ‘abrotanum’, which is well known to all 
of us, then about 'agnus castus', a shrub that is also quite well-known, then 'agrostis', an herb 
which is also not unknown to ordinary people, then 'anchusa' of which, again, no one is 
unaware, and likewise ‘adiantum’, which is mentioned immediately after it. Although in these 
sections he does not write anything more extraordinary than what we already know/have 
heard of, he then goes on to mention a plant named ‘eagle’ (Gr. aetos), as he claims, about 
which he concedes that no Greek has ever said anything; instead, it is recorded in one of the 
books attributed to Hermes the Egyptian, containing the 36 sacred plants of the horoscopes, 
all of which are clearly nonsense and the author's invention, very similar to the ophionika and 
the konkhakokhla. But there never was such a thing as a konkhakokhlos; its very name is ridicu- 
lous, just like the rest of the material in his book. Besides, the 36 plants exist merely in name 
and are not based on any real plant. Well, perhaps Pamphilus, like many others, had sufficient 
leisure to include useless tales in his works; but we, on the contrary, think that we are wasting 
too much time over them. 


Galen's prologue is an incredibly rich and precious text, providing us with much 
information on earlier pharmacologists — and on the criteria of drug acceptability 
in Galen's time or, at least, among his readership. Thankfully, Galen is quite specif- 
ic here. Galen ridicules the astro-medical material from the Hermetic tradition, ex- 
emplified here by Pamphilus' sources: indeed, Galen disputes the very existence 
of the plants Pamphilus mentions from these sources, such as the ‘eagle’ (Gr. ae- 
tos): nobody has ever seen them, Galen claims. Other physicians and users, how- 
ever, probably fell for these remedies, whose power was attributed to their links to 
the planets and zodiac signs./ Galen's tirade paradoxically bears witness to the 


7 The rich Hermetic tradition has echoes in book XXX of Pliny the Elder's Naturalis Historia. The 
best and most comprehensive study of this tradition remains Festugiére 1944. Although it cannot 
have been Pamphilus' source (pace Sfamemi Gasparro 2009, 304), the work described by Galen has 
an interesting parallel in the Hermetic corpus: see Ruelle 1908, 247-277 (with an edition of the text). 
Such texts circulated widely, and specimens appear not only in Greek, but also in Latin: see Sconoc- 
chia 1984, 125-151. Cyranides, 1.1,8 (ed. Kaimakis 1976) seems to mention a plant named ‘aetos’ next 
to 
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power and popularity of such a *broad" understanding of pharmacology, which 
probably extended beyond Alexandria. 

Galen's text is not without its problems; his argument is not straightforward, 
partly because of a pair of hapax legomena, namely óqiovixoig and koyyoakóyAotc. 
The second term corresponds to a reading in a key manuscript (Urbinas gr. 67) and 
apparently is supported by the Latin and Syriac? tradition; it contrasts sharply with 
the name of an obscure author, Conchlas or Conchlax, read by Renaissance schol- 
ars on the basis of some manuscripts and still found in Kühn (in fact, a vox nihili).? 
The dative plural obscures the gender of both terms (masculine or neuter? - the 
Greek manuscript Urb. gr. 67 hints at the former), thus making it difficult to inter- 
pret them, let alone hypothetically translate them. I have restored the conjunction 
xai, again following the Syriac and Latin translations, against the Greek manu- 
scripts, all of which have only an article (toîg) instead. What the manuscripts make 
clear here, however, is that Galen is describing imaginary substances, akin to the 
“eagle” mentioned earlier in the text. Are these alchemical remedies? Plants or 
animals? In any case, the alchemical tradition preserves evidence of such ambigu- 
ous, polyvalent names (a plant or a stone bearing the name of an animal and linked 
to a deity and/or a planet, then ascribed healing powers).!° What Galen rejects 
here is precisely the alchemical and astrological tradition underpinning such cata- 
logues of plants — plants neither he nor any other Greek, as Pamphilus himself 
confessed, have ever seen. Whether these terms are the product of translations 
from Egyptian or Eastern sources, as Galen implies earlier in the text (X1.792 K.), is 
unclear and beyond the scope of this paper, but it is useful to note that Galen's 
criticism here is limited to a very particular kind of remedy: remedies absent from 
the older Greek pharmacological tradition (defined as separate from Egyptian and 
Babylonian “nonsense”) and unsupported by evidence. It emerges from this analy- 
sis that Galen understands pharmacology as a field that is completely distinct from 
what we might call the alchemical and astrological traditions. Galen intends to 
remain within the scope of pharmacology as he understands it. 

The second (lengthy) statement of interest for our purposes appears at the be- 
ginning of book X (XII.245-253 K.), which is dedicated to animal parts. Galen be- 
gins by carefully summarising the previous books of the treatise (pp. 245—248) 





the bird, the fish and the stone (aetites) of the same name. On some connections between the 
Cyranides and Roman doctors, such as Marcellus of Side and Aelius Promotus, see Wellmann 1934. 
8 As provided to me by Syriacist Siam Bhayro, whom I warmly thank. We plan a joint edition of 
this preface on the basis of both Greco-Latin and Semitic sources. 

9 Pace Nutton 2013, 275; Jouanna 2011, 59-60. The name Conchlas or Conchlax is not attested 
anywhere else in ancient literature. On the evidence of the Greek manuscripts and Niccoló da Reg- 
gio's Latin translation of this passage, see my article Petit 2016a (forthcoming). 

10 For possible parallels, see e.g. Ps.-Dem. Alch. PM $ 2, 1. 30 in Martelli 2013, 80 and 207-209 (see 
also Martelli 2011, 182 and 277-278). 
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before launching into a discussion of the inherent problems of the topic of animal 
parts. Here, Galen's target is no longer Pamphilus, but rather Xenocrates of Aphro- 
disias, who allegedly promoted the pharmacological use of faeces and menstrual 
blood.?? Naturally, Galen opposes this “disgusting” approach: 


náproAAa ópoAoyó popiwv TE Kal Dyp@v Ev xoi TOV ZWWV odpoot TTEPLEXOHEVWV, WV oùéepiav 
aùtòg Éoynka TOLAUTNV meipav, ónotav ëypapáv tives’ Evia uiv yàp avVTWV àogÀyñ TÉ ÉOTL Kai 
BôeAupé, Twa SÈ Kai npóg THV vópwv ånnyopevpéva, nepi Ov oùk olda müg ~yporpev ó 
Eevoxpatns, &vOpwrtos ob náAat ygyovoç, GAAG KATA TOUS NANTIOUG riv, TAG Pwpotikfg pact- 
Aelag ånnyopevkviaç avOpwrous tobie, GAA’ ÉKEÏVOG ye WG aùtòg neneipopévog á£ioniotug 
návu ypáget tiva Ev’? náðn Bepanebeiv néqukev éykéqaAog šo0ióugvoç À oápkec ñ ñrop 
avOpwrov, Tiva 6Š TÀ TÅG kepoÀñç ñ KVAUNS À SaKTUAWV H0TÄ TÀ èv kav6évra, TA 6' &KaVOTA 
ntvóueva, tiva 8° AUTO TO alpa. TADTA [£v oùv Ei Kal mapà TOUS vópiouc, GAA’ obk AE YA YE. 
moots 8’ \5pHTOS TE kai oÙpou kai xatapnviov yuvaıkög doeAyff kai BSEAUPA, Kai TOUTWV odéèv 
ATTOV ñ Könpog, ñv Staxptopévnv TE roig KATA TÒ orópa Kal Tv Papvyya popíotg elc TE triv 
yaotépa Katarıvon£vnv ëypapev ó Eevoxpatns 6 Ti mote moreîv Sbvatar yÉypape Sè Kai nepi 
TOD KATA TÀ WTA PÜTOU Katarivopévou. EyW HEV oDv OVSE ToTOV dv ÜNTEHEIVA katametv, Ep’ 
à ye pnõénote voofjoar!*. noAd & abtod BSekupwtepov riyoüpat Tv kónpov civar. Kai peitóv 
ye Ôvet666 &ottv avOpwnw OWEPPOVODVTL konpodqáyov ákobetv ñ aioypovpyòv À kivaðov, AAA 
xai T&v aioxpoupy@v LaAAov B8eAvrrópe0o TOÙG gotvikttovrag TWV Aeofatóvtuv, à aivetai 
pot rraparıAnoıöv TL n&oyetw ó Kal katapnviov nivwv. OUT’ oUv TOUTWV Unopeivat ttc dv eig 
neipav éAd£îv &vOpwmoc Katà puo ÉXWV o00* Goa HETPIWTEPA LEV TOUTWV, ETL Ô’ QosÀyñ, 
KÖNPW Kkataypieodai TL TOD OWHATOG HEPOG, Éveka TOD KAT’aUTO náBouc, ñ AVOPHTOU onéppo- 
TOG. yóvov 82 avTO Kakeiv siwdev 6 Eevoxpatns, kai Suopitetai ye petà ràonç EntpEdetas tiva 
HEV ab1óc Ó yóvoc HOVOG axpeAeiv néquke KATAXPLÖHEVOG, tiva BE PETA Tv ópuMav áv6póc Kai 
yuvatkóc, ÖTAV ÉKTÉON TOD yuvaiketou KOATIOV. ueyáAnv yap Tiva Set yevéc8ot BonOnpátov 
nevíav, iva ttc yiue9Aa Beparevon xataypicac! avépòc onéppa uñ peîvav Évôov, GAA’ Expvev 
TG yuvouxóc eni Ti ouvouoig. TOAD EV 8ñ xai TO Totodto TÅG BANS EIÖÖG Eotıv £v toic nepl 
TAG AO TOV Gwwv axpeAe(ag Dr AdTOD yeypappévors. où yàp dvOpwrov 8nAovórt, Tiva Svvaptv 
Eye mivépevov odpov ñ KATAMVOUÉVOIG TE Kal 610ypiop£votg TOÏG Ev TO OTÖHATI HEPEOL Körtpog, 
GAAG Kai TOV ÉAAWV (oov ÉKGOTOU dnyeltau, TOAD 8' &AAo TMV Svortopiotwyv, olov Órav 
&Aépavrog f| immov NetÂwou pvnpovevn. BaoıAiokov èv yàp TO Onpiov oùéé gl8ov éyw 
roe, 6 koi ei dANOf và Aeyópeva nepi avTOD, kivôuv@ôés ÉOT kai TO nÀnotov dgixéoda TH 
Www TOUT. 

napomrota 8& TH Eevoxpatet kai Aor TIvég Ë2ypmbov nepi (wv, ££ àv xai abtòg 6 
Eevoxpatns é£eypóparo ta mAeiota. nóðev yap àv nonópnoe TOOOUTWV TE Kai TOLOUTWV 


11 The best account of Xenocrates’ work is by F. Kudlien in RE 9 (A2), 1529-1531. Galen mentions 
him already in the prologue to book VI, claiming he is “not exempt from sorcery” (XI.793 K.)! Galen 
also discusses some of Xenocrates' statements, sometimes with approval, later in On Simple Drugs, 
especially in the section about animal blood in book X. In fact, Galen records several recipes by 
Xenocrates in his other pharmacological works: at XII.627,10; XIII.90,17; 439,11; 846,13; 931,14; 
XIV.164,18; 260,11 K. The classic book by Fabricius (1972) barely mentions Xenocrates. 

12 I discuss editorial problems in this passage in an adjacent note (see Appendix). 

13 pèv om. U. 

14 voofjoot V Pal : egrotare Nicc: voñoot U. 

15 Katoxpioog VU : Bepanevoag Pal : orepyvooc Kühn : superfuderit Nicc. 

16 éyw nwnote U : żyw note V : ob6énore Pal. 
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MPAYHATWV AUTOS Teipadfivar; ó yoùv MUÉTEPOG yevönevög note Baoevç AttaAog EAATTOVA 
@aivetat yp&pwv, kaito protuwtata!” oyav nepi TV TWV TOLOUTWV neipav. Ertaıv@v 66 TIG 
tov étoipuv AttaAov!® thy abti npaynateiav, Éôwké pot koi odtrv GieAOetv, Wote!? £uoi 
Boxeiv”? ywpic abtopiag iötag TOD ypápavtoç abt yeyovuiav. żyw Toivuv obre BaciMokuov 
ote EAepävrwv OVO Inrtwv Newwv OUT’ GAAOU TIvög OÙ un reipov abTOs ÉXW pvnpovevow, 
TV BÈ koAoupévov PIATPWV, åywyipwv, ÖVELPOTIOUTWV TE kai [LoTTPwWV, avTOIG yàp Toig 
éxeivwv óvópaoty éeritnSes yp@pai, trv apyriv dv, od’ ei neipav ixavr|v eiyov, £uvnpóvevoa 
giù ypappatwv, bonep ovéè THV Bavacipwv PAPHAKWV À TOV WG adTOL koAoDotv TTAHOTIOLWV. 
éxeiva èv yàp aUTWV Kai yeXoia, Katadfjoat toUc ávtiB(kouc, Oç pNSév Eni Tod Stkavicod 
SvvnGFvat pBEyEaodaı, À ExTPWoat noioa trv Kvovoay, ñ pnõénote ovAdAaPetv, doa T Aa 
TOLADTA. TÀ év ye mAetota eivat ToUTWV éoTi Kai mpòg TG meipag adbvata Unüpyet, Evia 6€ 
ei kai Suvatà, BAaBepa yoùv y’ Eoti TH Piw TWV AvVApPwWwv, WoT’ yw vi ToÙg 0056 Bavuàtw 
Kata tiva Tv Évvoiav fikov Ertl TÓ ypüpeıv abtà tive. & yàp Kai oig (otv dSotiav qépet 
yvwoßevra, rog TATA età Advatov EVSokiav oloetv abtoîg fAmoav; ei LEV oov paoweig OVTEG 
£v avOpwnois Ent OavaTw KATOKEKPINEVOLG énouoavro trjv neipav avTwV, ovv Énpo£av ðs- 
wov. énei 8° iSiWTat vota tmo é£ovotag £v GAW TH Biy yeyovoteg En TÒ ypawetv ñkov aba, 
8uoiv O&repov, ñ uñ neipoOévreg avto ypépouoiv Drëp wv oùk ioacty, ü Einep éneipánoav, 
doeféotatot návtwv AvOpwrıwv eioiv, Éveka meipag óAé0pia. BOVTES qàppaka Toig oD8šv 
Aéxnkdow, viote 62 xai KaAoig TE Kai Ayadois áv8póotv. iatpodg yoüv tig EOTWTAg énİ 
pwronwAars Beacdpevoc 600, tpocexbuioev ab1oic HEAL TUNPAOKWV fev. oi 68 EyevoavTd TE 
xai nepi Tñç TG SteAEyOVTO kai Oç óAMyov aùtõv SiSdvtwv, 6 HEV OTTEVOAG EXWPNON, TV 6' 
iatpdv ob6&repog &od8n. TA TOLADT’ oov ünavra TWV npatávtuv TOUS ypdrpavTas OÙX ATTOV, 
GAAG Kai pàAAov GEtov pioeîv, Gow Kai peióv ÉOTLV åðiknpa póvov TL TTOLOOL KAKOV ñ petà 
TOÀAQv. Kai TH pév npáčavtı ovvanéOavev ñ tüv Kakév Bewpnpotwv Eureipia, TV SÈ 
ypaypavrwv mavtwv á8óvoróg ÉOTIV Toig movnpoîg ómAÀa TS kakoupytagc napaokeváčovoa. 
A&ywnev oùv quels ñ8n nepi TOV yproipwv àv0porotç mpayuétwv, dowv neipav Éyopev. [Ga- 
len, On Simple Drugs, X.1 (= XII.248,5-253,8 K.)] 


I admit that there are many parts and fluids contained in the bodies of animals regarding 
which I have no experience compared to some who have written about them. A few of these 
parts and fluids are perverted and disgusting, and others are forbidden by law. Hence, I do 
not know how Xenocrates, a man who lived not a long time ago, but rather in the time of my 
grandparents, wrote that he ate humans, although it is forbidden by Roman imperial law; yet, 
as if having tried it personally, he very credibly describes which diseases are cured by eating 
human brain, flesh or liver, and which by drinking «potions made from» the bones of the 
head, thigh or fingers, some burnt, some not, and which by drinking blood itself. All these, 
although forbidden by law, at least are not perverted. But drinking sweat, urine and menstrual 
blood is outrageous and disgusting, and no less than these, faeces; Xenocrates describes its 
effect when spread over the region of the mouth and the pharynx or ingested into the stomach. 
He also wrote about swallowing ear wax. As far as I am concerned, I would not be able to 
swallow even that, no matter how sick I was. But I consider faeces more disgusting than that. 
And for an upright man it is a much greater insult to have a reputation for eating faeces than 
to be a pervert or a deviant (and among perverts we are more repulsed by those who indulge 





17 @AotTywTtata codd. : -órara Kühn. 

18 On the edition of this difficult passage, see n. 30 and the Appendix at the end of this article. 
19 worte VU: Oç ye Pal. 

20 Soxeiv V : Soxei U Pal. Both constructions (infinitive or indicative after wote) are acceptable 
here. 
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in Phoenician than in Lesbian habits, which the act of drinking menses comes very close to).21 


Hence, a man who respects nature would never permit himself to try these remedies, nor even 
more moderate remedies than these that are still perverted, such as spreading human faeces 
or semen on some part of his body in order to cure his disease. Xenocrates used to call the 
latter gonos, and he distinguishes will all due care which problems are cured by applying 
semen alone and which by applying semen that has flowed out of the vagina after intercourse. 
For one must be in dire need of remedies to go as far as to cure chilblains by applying a man's 
sperm that has not stayed inside, but flowed out of the woman's body after intercourse. His 
books about the usefulness of animal products indeed contain much material of this sort. 
Obviously, he explains not only the actual effects of drinking human urine or swallowing or 
spreading human faeces on the mouth, but also those of each and every animal - but especial- 
ly of those difficult to procure, such as elephants and hippopotamuses. I have never seen the 
beast called basilisk, but, if what is said about it is true, then it is dangerous even to approach 
this animal. 

Others have written books about animals similar to Xenocrates' own; indeed, Xenocrates 
himself drew most of his material from them. From where else could he have acquired such 
extensive expertise in so many things of this kind??? Our own former king Attalus has written 
less, although he was extremely eager to accumulate knowledge on such topics. When one of 
my companions was praising this very book by Attalus and gave it to me to peruse, I came to 
the conclusion that it likewise was not based upon the author's direct experience. As far as I 
am concerned, I will not mention basilisks, elephants, hippopotamuses or any other animal 
of which I have no personal experience; as for the so-called philtres and charms to generate 
love, dreams or hatred (I am deliberately using their very words), I would not mention them 
in writing even if I had sufficient experience in them, just as I would not record deadly poisons 
or those they call disease-makers. Their alleged properties are ridiculous: binding adversaries, 
for example, so they cannot speak in court, causing a pregnant woman to miscarry, or prevent- 
ing a woman from conceiving, and other similar stupidities. Experience has shown that most 
such charms are ineffective, and a few of them, albeit effective, are harmful to human life, 
which makes me wonder, by the gods, by what line of reasoning they came to write them 
down. For how could they believe that the knowledge that brings them infamy in life would 
bring them fame after death? If they were kings who tested these things on people sentenced 
to death, they would not be doing anything wrong. But since they had the arrogance to write 
these things down as laymen, over their entire life, then it can be only one of two explanations: 
either they write about things they have neither tested nor know, or, if they have tested them, 
then they are the most impious of all men, giving deadly poisons to people who have done no 
wrong, sometimes even to excellent men, for the sake of experimenting. A man noticed two 
physicians next to some hawkers and approached them to sell them some honey, as it seemed. 
Upon tasting it, they discussed the price, and, since they offered little, he quickly vanished, 
but neither physician survived. In sum, it is just to hate those who have written «about such 
poisons» more, not less, than those who commit all such poisonings, insofar as it is a lesser 


21 According to Davidson 2007, 120, this disgust has to do with polluting (see Parker 1983) the 
mouth with impure organs. For a similar use of both terms, see Lucian, Pseudol. 28. Lucian implies 
that his target (possibly Hadrian of Tyre) has corrupt sexual mores and that his mouth is polluted 
by his sexual practices; Lucian also alludes to the learned, sophisticated connotation of these two 
verbs, which go back to ancient comedy and iambic poetry. See, for example, Yatromanolakis 2007, 
185-189. 

22 There is a long omission in Vaticanus gr. 284 here. 
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crime to do evil alone than it is to do so with the help of many others. And the knowledge of 
one's evil deeds dies with the perpetrator, while knowledge of all the writers is immortal, 
providing weapons to criminals to perform their evil deeds. Let us now discuss things that are 
useful to men to the best of our knowledge. 


Galen addresses several problematic areas of ancient pharmacology. First and fore- 
most, he is concerned with Dreckapotheke, the *dirty remedies" exemplified by the 
works of Xenocrates of Aphrodisias, a physician who lived in his grandfather's 
lifetime, in the latter half of the 1°t century AD. The remedies that Galen lists here 
as inappropriate (Galen says “perverted,” aselge, a term with strong moral conno- 
tations) consist of several different kinds — one problem arises from consuming 
human flesh, blood and other body parts, another from ingesting or touching hu- 
man bodily fluids and excrements. Clearly, cannibalism may have been taboo in 
Galen's world,? but here he merely refers to Roman law and not to any such taboo; 
in fact, it would be fair to say that cannibalistic practices, though controversial 
among ancient physicians, were part of the landscape.” The consumption of hu- 
man body parts and blood played a part in well-known therapies; for example, for 
epileptics.”” But Galen does not dwell on this subject. He even stresses that Xe- 


23 Naturally, the taboo of cannibalism is expressed in many an ancient myth. I have not found 
any evidence that the consumption of human flesh and blood was prohibited under the Roman 
Empire, but magical practices may be the underlying issue here: people who practiced black magic 
used human body parts and blood, usually snatched from corpses but sometimes even taken from 
living people (as part of underground human sacrifices). The lex Cornelia de sicariis et veneficis 
(81 BC) was intended to suppress such dangerous practices, although it also helped convict inno- 
cent people of black magic and divination (see Graf 1997). There are, however, some hints of the 
disgust that cannibalism evoked. A great declamation by Pseudo-Quintilian on "a city that feasted 
on its own dead" demonstrates Roman revulsion toward cannibalistic practices (see Stramaglia 
2002). On anthropophagy in ancient Rome, see Vandenberg 2014; Nagy 2000; id., 2009. On the 
persistence of cannibalism in a therapeutic context beyond Antiquity, see for example Noble 2011 
(introduction: *The pharmacological corpse"); Sugg 2012 (see esp. chapter 1 on ancient and medie- 
val evidence, with further literature). 

24 Other ancient physicians who express disgust at the use of human blood in therapeutics include 
Celsus De medicina 111.23,7 (1.338339 Spencer), Caelius Aurelianus (Chron. 1.118-120 and 130). Also, 
see Tertullian, Apol., IX.10. The horror may arise from the practice of drinking directly from a gladi- 
ator's wound - thus applying lips to impure substances. Pliny the Elder's discussion of human 
remedies (XXVIII.4-9) also expresses disgust, but he attributes the invention of such medical prac- 
tices to Persian magus Ostanes, and their popularisation in the Roman world to Greek physicians. 
25 Alexander of Tralles discusses gladiator's blood as a remedy for epileptics (1.565 Puschmann), 
a remedy previously mentioned by Celsus (III.23,7, cited above), Scribonius Largus (Compositiones 
17, ed. Sconocchia), Pliny the Elder (Hist. nat. XXVIII.4—5), Aretaeus of Cappadocia (Chron. VII.4,7- 
8) and the anonymous Medicina Plinii (III.21). Caelius Aurelianus (cited note 24) also mentions this 
treatment with horror. These texts prescribe the use of human blood in various ways: directly from 
a wound, through an impregnated piece of cloth, from a gladiator's wound or from that of an 
executed criminal and so on. On the history and origins of such magic-infused therapies, see 
Moog & Karenberg 2003, 137-143. I disagree with the authors' suggestion that this practice probably 
did not exist in Greece. In addition to Aretaeus (whom they themselves mention), Galen here pro- 
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nocrates writes in a “credible” manner about such topics, based on his claims of 
having direct experience of them. What is more “perverted” in Galen's opinion is 
the impurity of the “disgusting” fluids and excrements that Xenocrates prescribes, 
either in the form of cataplasm or for ingestion. Galen even sarcastically describes 
the desperate state one would have to be in to use semen (not just male semen, 
but the semen that refluxes out of the vagina after intercourse) as a therapeutic 
remedy against chilblains (a condition for which many simple remedies exist). In- 
deed, it sounds as if anything is better than that. But this remedy was indisputably 
euporiston, easy to find and free: it must have had its appeal, just like urine used 
to help relieve insect bites. Eating faeces is the worst part for Galen. In an in- 
triguing hierarchy of shame, Galen regards coprophagy as worse than sexual per- 
version, especially oral sex, and, among oral sex practices, cunnilingus: that is the 
closest thing, he says, to ingesting menstrual blood. It is thought that a religious 
notion of pollution accounts for revulsion at such banal (for us) sexual practices.?9 

Interestingly, Galen does not use common or vulgar words for fellatio and cun- 
nilingus here; instead, he uses carefully chosen words drawn from the Atticist rep- 
ertoire — in fact from ancient comedy and iambic poetry: phoinikizein and lesbia- 
zein. In doing so, Galen effectively purifies the impure with euphemisms; he is also 
making a private joke (or at least winking) for his Hellenic audience/readership of 
pepaideumenoi. Indeed, this is in itself a clue of his intended audience. Such vo- 
cabulary is rarely found in his time appearing only in contexts relevant to the audi- 
ence's paideia, as demonstrated by a parallel passage in Lucian.^ 

Medical and authorial responsibility is another important topic Galen broaches 
toward the end of the prologue. To what extent is it licit to write down harmful 
recipes that could be used by evil forces? What are the limits of authorial freedom? 
Galen touches on several problems here: the need for literacy and the dangers of 
writing (breaking Roman law, as in Xenocrates' case, or endangering the safety of 
mankind, as in the case of those who transmit recipes for deadly poisons), the 
ambivalent nature of pharmacology (since a pharmakon, as is well known, may 
potentially bring life or death) and the lack of control over the circulation of dan- 
gerous knowledge. Although Galen does not quote Hippocrates, the passage clearly 
recalls the Hippocratic statement in Epid. 1.11, to help, or to do no harm, and to 
refrain from prescribing a deadly draught (Oath). Galen's strong stance on this 
matter in a prefatory chapter is one of his clearest commitments to ethical medical 





vides evidence about the use of many human body parts, including blood and the liver, in Xeno- 
crates’ work. We can reasonably infer that drinking human blood for epileptics was the kind of 
remedy mentioned in Xenocrates' account, evoking horror from such readers as Galen. 

26 See Parker 1983, 99 (oral sex); and about the pollution of menses in particular, pp. 100-103 
(Parker however insists that there is little evidence in Greek literature of the classical age about the 
impurity of menses). 

27 Lucian, Pseudol., 28. We may surmise that these verbs also imply a degree of politeness. 
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practice, yet this passage is also one of the least commented on. It perfectly ex- 
plains the scope and range of the catalogue of remedies that Galen is about to 
embark on: Galen pledges to record only remedies that could benefit mankind. The 
argument of usefulness (which conveniently is also one of the key goals of rhetoric) 
is essential in this preface, just as it is in innumerable Galenic passages ranging 
from demonstrations, descriptions and catalogues to narratives of various length 
and kind. Usefulness was Galen's motivation for writing and his ultimate justifica- 
tion. While it is not perfectly clear whether Galen ever ingested or prescribed hu- 
man flesh, bones or blood in his long medical career (he is explicit only regarding 
faeces and menstrual blood, which he seems to find more disgusting), we learn 
that he would not have openly broached the topic regardless, given the laws then 
in force in the Roman Empire. 

Galen's remark about the law incidentally makes one wonder about authorial 
freedom, even in a field as technical as medicine. Indeed, if imperial laws could 
silence physicians on certain dubious therapeutic practices, that raises questions 
about Galen's own freedom of speech; to what extent did Galen censor his medical 
oeuvre over his career? Is it a coincidence that he refrained from writing about 
such sensitive topics as pharmacology until very late in life? Could self-censorship 
explain the lack of evidence for his potential use of human corpses for dissection 
or his apparent silence (in the preserved corpus) about the controversy over human 
vivisection at Alexandria? In any case, Galen hints at his real opinion: he clearly 
accepts pharmacological experiments conducted by kings on people sentenced to 
death.”? Therefore, Galen potentially admits to condoning human experiments on 
criminals, such as those allegedly performed by Erasistratus and Herophilus in 
Hellenistic Alexandria, a topic he carefully avoids in his anatomical works. 

This passage thus nicely supplements the preface to book VI. Galen clarifies 
the contents of the last two books and the limits he has decided to impose on his 
written work. Astro-medicine and magic explicitly fall outside his scope. The key 
argument is efficacy. Since astro-medical remedies are either imaginary and futile 
(Galen describes them as *old women's tales," *Egyptian and Babylonian non- 
sense" and so on) or, when they work (as Galen acknowledges), they are harmful 


28 The passage does not appear to be quoted in any of the wonderful studies in Flashar & Jouanna 
1997. On Galen's "transformative" reading of Hippocrates, see especially Jouanna 1997. A more ex- 
plicit echo of Hippocrates' famous words "to help, or to do no harm" appears in the preface to a 
slightly later work by Galen, De comp. med. sec. locos, I.1 (XII.381 K.): there, however, Galen de- 
plores other doctors' unmethodical use of drugs, resulting in no benefit or, worse, in harm or death. 
Galen similarly deplores a lack of anatomical skills in the case of a patient killed by a physician's 
accidental section of an artery, causing gangrene (Anat. adm. VII.13 = IIa.634 K.). These examples, 
however, differ from the case Galen is making here, deploring others' irresponsibility and the ab- 
sence of effective laws against pernicious writing. 

29 This sentence at X.1 echoes another at Antidot., I.1 (= XIV.2 K.) concerning experiments conduct- 
ed by king Mithridates. 
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to human life, they should be passed over in silence. But in both passages, some 
details of Galen's case are not so easy to grasp. The text at VI, proem. is difficult 
on account of the poor transmission of rare terms, and the text at X.1 is also not 
entirely limpid.?? I have used a text based on three Greek manuscripts, U (Urbinas 
gr. 67), Pal (Palatinus gr. 31) and V (Vaticanus gr. 284) rather than Kühn's edition 
in order to translate a plausible text, but the best solution may be a different inter- 
pretation. Thankfully, this problem is not paramount to my argument. 

Let us then sum up the value of these two key statements. Galen is very clear 
about what is and is not acceptable, not so much in medical practice (about which 
he seems to admit that some things are better left unsaid), but in medical writing. 
In this area of medicine more than in any other, knowledge is power. Secrecy is 
key in the transmission of pharmacological knowledge, because it is powerful, dan- 
gerous knowledge that could fall into the wrong hands; in fact, it should be pre- 
vented from falling into the wrong hands.*! Here, Galen vows to keep secret what 
should not be freely available, not for the sake of secrecy itself (i.e. power), but for 
the sake of mankind. Simples X.1 is a poignant text on personal responsibility and 
testifies to the power of, or simply to faith in personal ethical behaviour in an 
unregulated field. There is also a shift from the pleasant tone of Simples VI, proem., 
where Galen is merely sarcastic about Pamphilus' Egyptian nonsense, to a darker 
appreciation of pharmacology in X.1. Galen's stance barely masks his powerless- 
ness in the face of the wide circulation of dangerous texts.?? Although Galen indeed 


30 This long passage, although relatively straightforward, contains a number of difficulties, espe- 
cially the textual problem highlighted by M. Wellmann, whose solution, however, is incorrect. See 
Wellmann 1934, 46. Wellmann assumes that the reading Ateupiotov at XII.251 K. derives from a 
word read in an Arabic-Latin version and claims that it is not supported by the Greek manuscripts. 
In fact, the 13® c. palimpsest Laur. Plut. 74,17 has a very similar reading: Atepiotov (f. 133r, 1. 24). 
Similarly, MS Pal. gr. 31 (f. 158v, 1. 24) reads Atevpiotov, which corresponds in fact to Kühn's text. 
The important Greco-Latin translation by Niccoló da Reggio has Ataristi (Urb. lat. 248). Urb. gr. 67 
(13*-14'^ c.), however, has tòv étépwv, which makes sense but does not correspond to what Well- 
mann claims he read in the manuscript (£taipwv); hence his restoration étépwv is useless. Well- 
mann adds épp. for Eppoð, which suits his own agenda, but is hardly compelling. Interestingly, the 
reading in the Urbinas ms. is confirmed by Vaticanus gr. 284 from the 10™ c.: the same text can be 
read (f. 206v, 1. 8). The text t@v étépwv thus is an old reading, not an innovation in a recentior. But 
since the corrupt noun is found in a substantial part of the tradition and is supported by the Latin 
translation (based on a lost Greek manuscript prior to the 14'^ c.), it must be acknowledged and 
should not be dismissed. See the note at the end of this article. On the manuscripts and the textual 
transmission of Books VI-XI (with special emphasis on book VI), see Petit 2016a (forthcoming). 

31 Galen hints at the exclusivity of the transmission of certain recipes in Peri alupias (On Avoiding 
Distress): thanks to his excellent reputation (and pedigree), two collections of extremely precious 
recipes were left to him by will (Ind. 32-36 BMJ). 

32 This may be indicative of a change of mood in Galen, who is now older and has experienced 
many more changes of fortune than when he wrote book VI: at that time he had been at the peak 
of his career, praised and embraced by Marcus Aurelius himself, and presumably more confident 
than ever. Now, at the turn of the century, he is a survivor of Commodus' dark reign, a period of 
anxiety that we now know had taken a toll on Galen's psyche, as shown by Galen's own testimony 
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talks like a moralist in certain circumstances,?? it should be stressed that his stance 
here is unprecedented in his work. 


Galen Against Galen? Principles and Reality 


Let us now investigate Galen's good faith with respect to remedies he deems inap- 
propriate. Is the rhetoric of his statements in the preface simply a smokescreen for 
a more pragmatic approach? In VI, proem., Galen dismisses amulets together with 
the other nonsensical remedies that he does not intend to include in his work - 
yet they sometimes appear in the later books of On Simple Drugs. In X.1, Galen 
hints at the relative efficacy of some of the “remedies” that he has chosen not to 
record on account of their harmful or destructive nature. How does he reconcile 
this with his own principles in his catalogue of drugs (if at all)? 

Indeed, despite Galen's declarations of good faith (repeated in books VI-XI 
and supported by additional statements that some remedies used or recorded by 
others are not clearly effective?^), in several places he presents remedies and justifi- 
cations from a different perspective; pragmatism or rather, quite simply, in Galen's 
own words, “experience” (peira) sometimes seems to override strict principles. 
More precisely, since peira underpins his pharmacological method,?? under certain 
circumstances, peira sometimes justifies the use of remedies that logos can neither 
explain nor rationalise. Yet again it is necessary to look closely at the texts before 
leaping to conclusions about Galen's potential "contradictions." Although a full 
commentary on books X and XI would be in order, a selection must be made in the 
present context. Below, I will consider three areas: the use of amulets, the role of 
ambiguous remedies related to magic, and the use of human and animal excre- 
ments. Ultimately, all of them belong to the realm of magic. 


Amulets (nepianto) 


Amulets are included in the material explicitly dismissed by Galen in VI, proem., 
yet they are mentioned casually and unprejudicially several times in the body of 





in the newly discovered Peri alupias (On Avoiding Distress). He had lost many of his possessions, 
friends and books to accidents and the dictatorship. 

33 The opening of his autobiographical book On Prognosis (CMG V.8,1, Berlin 1979) is such a text. 
34 Galen repeatedly uses terms such as "lie" (pseudos, ouk alethes) and “chicanery” (goëteia) 
throughout On Simple Drugs, books X-XI. 

35 Van der Eijk 1997 has explained the importance of 6topiopévn neïpa (“qualified experience") in 
Galen's pharmacology. 
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his catalogue of simple drugs.% In fact, it is worth stressing that Galen even praises 
some of them. The following passage is one such example, concerning an epileptic 
child who suffered seizures as soon as he let go of the amulet: 


dAws SÈ Enpaviir| tv 60vopíiv EoTiv (oyupüc, WoT’ odk dv ArteAnlocını Kai repiamropiévrv 
auınv EvAdywS neruotedodan rmotó(oyv éniptag i&o8at. kai oá yé mote matdiov ókrQ punoi 
und’ óÀoç ÉmAnpOËV €& Stov TAG png Epöpeı, we 8 Anteppun nuc amò TOD TPAXTIAOUL TO nepi- 
antov, evs ETEANPON, Kal avGic Te neplapBévroc ETEpOU TAAL dpéumtwg elyev. ÉGOSE 66 LOL 
KGAMLOV eivat kai aderg &peAeiv avTO meipag Evera, Kal obra npá£avrec, neid náv &onócOn, 
péya TE kai npóo«qarov LEPOS TAG PISS EEnpTHoapEev adtod TOD TpaynAov, kåvteððev Hôn Tob 
Aoutob TEAËWG Dying éyévero ó nog Kal obKET’ EeAN PON. [Galen, On Simple Drugs VI.3,10 (= 
XI.859,10-860,3 K.)] 

In general, paeonia has a strong drying power, so that I didn't expect to be easily persuaded 
that it could also help cure epilepsy in children when worn as an amulet. But I know a child 
who had not had a seizure in eight months from the moment he wore the root <as an amulet>, 
but as soon as the amulet fell off his neck, he was seized again, and as soon as another was 
hung around his neck, he was fine again. But for the sake of experiment, I thought it was 
better to remove it once again, and since, having done so, he was seized by convulsions, we 
hung a large, fresh chunk of the root around his neck, and from that moment on, the child 
was perfectly healthy and never had another seizure. 


In ancient times, children were a distinct category of patients insofar as many ail- 
ments that affected them were difficult to cure — in fact, magical remedies are 
recorded more often for children than for adults.?/ It thus is not entirely surprising 
to read that Galen believes in the efficacy of this amulet. More importantly, Galen 
sets the entire story in a rationalising framework about the properties of drugs; 
after this brief story, he goes on to explain that the properties of drugs worn as 
amulets are somehow carried through the air and enter the body through respira- 
tion, which explains the efficacy of magical amulets hanging from a patient's neck. 
Galen uses three examples, the juice of Cyrene (silphium), nigella seeds (melanthi- 
on), and amulets made from suffocated vipers, all of which have a heating and 
drying effect on account of their proximity to the chest and inhalation. Galen cuts 
this account short, saying he will say more later. But we should bear in mind that 
Galen is not giving in to iatromagic, but rather is rationalising the power of iatro- 
magical remedies. As we will see below, this is a recurrent feature of Galen's phar- 
macological discourse. 

The passage quoted above is not the only one in which Galen seems to ac- 
knowledge the power of amulets. Let us take another example. In book X, he dis- 
cusses wolf dung in the following way: 


36 Such mentions of amulets are not confined to books X and XI. See Galen, On Simple Drugs, 
X1.813,5; 842,1; 852,5; 859,11-14; 860,13; XII.207,4 and 14; 208,3; 295,13; 296,9; 297,4-5 K. 

37 Information courtesy of Andree Bagley, who just submitted her thesis on the topic of children 
in ancient medicine. 
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ÉAdauBave SÈ kükeivog Tv AEUKOTÉpav kónpov TOV AUKWV pàAAov, ÑT H0TÄ PAYOVTWV atv 
anoxpivetat. É0adpaca 8^ én’ adTH, STL koi rrepiamrópevov TOAAAKIC ¿vapy@ç WpéAnoev. 
[Galen, On Simple Drugs, X.21 (= XII.295,11-14 K.)] 


This man?? used to pick whiter wolf faeces as far as possible, which is expelled when they 


eat bones. I was amazed at it, because it often was obviously helpful even when worn as an 
amulet. 


Yet again, Galen expresses his surprise and amazement at the effectiveness of an 
amulet. This amulet, moreover, contains dung. Galen goes on to explain how easy 
it is to find such faeces, since the defecating habits of wolves are similar to those 
of dogs, and their excrement may be found near high plants or mounds of earth. 
It sounds as if this remedy may be reduced to a *clean" powder and mixed in a 
drink; it also works as an amulet. More interestingly, Galen gives additional infor- 
mation about the material that should be used to wrap and hang the faeces: wool, 
preferably that of the sheep killed by the wolf, or alternatively deer skin. This clear- 
ly suggests magical beliefs. But Galen goes on: for an experiment, he tested hang- 
ing the same faeces from a two-earred cup (chytridion), and he claims the results 
were conclusive - he thus ends the chapter (XII.297 K.) by distancing himself from 
goetai and their “barbaric names" for such remedies, since he has proven that their 
vessels or containers are irrelevant? Galen accepts, however, both the power of 
wolf dung and the amulet principle as sound pharmacology. He reiterates his prom- 
ise to discuss this topic elsewhere. 

Galen is reluctant to include amulets, not so much because he disputes their 
efficacy (quite the opposite, as shown above), but because they do not belong in a 
treatise on the methodical use of drugs. Galen does not hesitate to mention the 
most strikingly effective amulets on account of their usefulness, but he could have 
mentioned many more, were it not for the subject of his treatise. Galen thus exercis- 
es authorial restraint for the sake of his book's coherence; but, as he makes clear 
in another passage, he also refrains from saying too much about some remedies 
for fear of being accused of magic and divination.*° Thus much of book X seems 
to be written under the influence of self-censorship. Whatever his reasons, which 
probably varied according to the remedy in question, Galen does not write freely — 
he has to respect his audience, including those who would not be sympathetic but 


38 An unnamed source of Galen's passage, probably not even a physician. 

39 The “barbaric names" suggested by Galen here echo the “Egyptian and Babylonian nonsense" 
of On Simple Drugs, VI, proem. Galen repeatedly tries to distance himself from Eastern lore, as 
shown at XII.207 K., where he discusses the power of an amulet as described by the Egyptian “king” 
Nechepso: Galen acknowledges the power of the stone, yet dismisses the idea that it should first 
be engraved with a picture of a snake with rays. 

40 Asin the case of crocodile blood (On Simple Drugs, X.6 = XII.263 K.). 
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rather would look for ways to slander him.^' Galen does not feel he may write more 
freely as an old man. 

One point worth making at this stage is that most amulets mentioned in Ga- 
len's On Simple Drugs appear in Paul of Aegina's book on simple remedies.^? Ga- 
len's use of these remedies was thus noted, appreciated and continued in Late 
Antiquity. Galen thus became an authoritative source of dubious remedies. In addi- 
tion, Galen's language in these passages is strikingly appreciative: the effective- 
ness of amulets is stressed with adverbs such as évapy@c and Bavpaotőç. Last but 
not least, his language is similar to the terminology used in a controversial passage 
of Galen quoted by Alexander of Tralles, about which I will say more below. Let us 
now turn to another type of remedy that may have raised eyebrows among Galen's 
readers. 


How to Cure a Rabid Dog Bite: Rationalising latromagic 


In addition to the amulets mentioned above, a remedy quoted in the last book of 
Galen's treatise is worth discussing. In a chapter dealing with burnt crab, Galen 
makes a case for a remedy for rabid dog bites. Two details might stand out to a 
modern reader: the nature of the remedy and the (unsuccessful) attempt of the 
“rational” doctor Pelops, Galen's own teacher, to justify it. Galen's own position in 
this glimpse of an ancient debate about the powers of drugs is equally interesting. 


xoi BAAWG p£v ov Kaudeioıv avtos ÉXPNOLEBG nore onaviwg, WG TÓ TOAÙ 8ë Kae’ Sv Aloyplwv 
6 EHTIEIPIKÖG ÉXPNOATO PappaKwv EHTEIPIKWTATOG yEpwv, roÀtTnç TE kai ëi6QoKoÀoç ñ AHÉTEPOG. 
ñv Sé Aomág épuOpoO yoAkoD, kað’ ic Erutideig f@vtas Tovs Kapkivovg Ékae üypig oU 
TEPPWBGOW, WG EvKOAWS Aeto0o9at. OUTOS 6 Aioypiwv elyev dei rapeokevaopévov Érowiov Ertl 
TiS oikiaç TO PAPHAKOV, WPA O£pouc KAWV TOUS kopktvouc, HETA Tv TOD kuvóc ENLTOATY, TIVIKA 
Movu ñMoç ñv, ñ ogÀñvn dé óktwkaðekataia. miverv Te Kad’ £kóotnv rjuépav ë8(8ou TO 
«àppakov Toto Toig Avoooórpkrotg, ÖXPL TG veooopoxootf|c nınáoowv DEATL koyMápiov 
evpeyedes. ei & ook ¿č Qpyxñç, GAAG peo’ rjpépag tivàg Tod 8nx0ñvo: Mpovvoeito TOD 
&eônyuévou, úo KoxAläpıa Kad’ ExdoTHV riuépav ÉTÉTOTTEV. ÉXPATO 62 Kal Kat’ aÙTOŬ «rob» 
Tpavpatos TH Std TAG Bpurtoç mitts, ónonávakóc TE Kai Ó£ouc, éuraotikQ qappóko, piov 
AapBavovtt mitts Aitpav, Eva sè doug 8pruutatou £&otrv "IroAukóv, ónonávakoc È pelo 
ovyyias. TAÙTA Kaitot tfjg TIPOKEINEVNG ovK óvra mpayuatetag, Eypapa Sia TO Bappeiv THO 
«appóko, undevög pndémote ånoðavóvtoç TWV we eipntat xpnoapévwv adT@. noujoopot 62 
xoi katà povag ETEpav mpayuateiav nepi THV I6TNT fj; SANS ovoiag ÉVEPYOUVTWV, Ev olg 
ÉOTL kal TA TOLATA TAVTA. OUVYIVWOKELV OÙV xpr TH TAG ypopñç dxaipw xai vov Kai kat’ GA AA 


41 It may be that the lex Cornelia de sicariis et veneficis (see above note 23) or another law that 
prohibited divination was a subject of concern for Galen. Galen wrote a treatise, now lost, about 
slander. 

42 Paul of Aegina, Epit. VII.3 (= 11.186274 Heiberg). Paul removes Galen's unnecessary rhetorical 
precautions, demonstrations and case histories (in particular, that about the epileptic child). 
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xwpia TÄOSE TAG Mpaypatetas Éviote yeyOvoTI, 6i Tv £x TV Aeyopévov wpéAetav peyiotnv 
odoav, ñv StaowLeodoı BobAonaı oig peo” Nas avapwrors, ei Kai petatù Advatog yevóuevog 
anokwAvoet pe yponpar Tas ÉPEËNG Those TAG mpaypatetag. [Galen, On Simple Drugs, XI.1,34 
(= XII.356,14—358,7 K.)] 


We have used [crabs] burnt only rarely, but often in the same way as Aischrion the Empiricist, 
our fellow citizen and our teacher, who was extremely knowledgeable in remedies in his old 
age. He had a red copper pan, in which he placed live crabs and burned them until they were 
reduced to ashes, so they could easily be made into powder. Aischrion always had some of 
this remedy prepared at home: he burned crabs in the summer, after the rising of the Dog, 
when the Sun is in Leo and the Moon in is its 18th day. He gave this remedy to the victims of 
rabid dog bites to drink daily until the 40" day, sprinkling a large spoonful of it into water. If 
he knew the patient had not just been bitten, but rather had been bitten several days before, 
he sprinkled two spoonfulls a day instead. On the wound itself he used a plaster made of pix 
Brutia (i.e., a kind of pitch), opopanax and vinegar, taking a litra of pitch, one xeste of very 
sharp vinegar from Italy and three ounces of opopanax. Although this is outside the scope of 
this treatise, I have written it down because I believe in this remedy, since nobody who used 
it as specified above ever died. I will write another treatise on remedies "effective through 
their entire nature" individually, which will include all such remedies. You must forgive me 
for the untimeliness of writing this, here and in other places of this treatise, on account of the 
very great benefit that can be drawn from the above, which I wish to preserve for posterity, in 
case death prevents me from writing the treatises that follow this one. 


This is explicitly an empiricist’s remedy: Galen quotes here the teacher of his 
youth, Aischrion of Pergamum, the Empiricist. It is worth emphasising Galen's debt 
to his early training with the empiricists, especially in a field they famously domi- 
nated: pharmacology. Aischrion is mentioned nowhere else and this remedy is the 
only hint at his work: nowhere is it said that he composed books on the subject of 
remedies, but he certainly transmitted his knowledge orally whilst training young 
physicians like Galen. The recipe in question is not a standard Galenic recipe, but 
rather involves burning freshwater crabs at a very specific time of the year: in fact 
a single calendar date is suitable.^ It thus is a remedy that cannot be classified 
according to the rules prescribed by Galen in the rest of his work and one in which 
the timing of celestial bodies is crucial. Here, Galen makes an exception to his 
usual custom of rationalising each and every remedy he mentions. The only reason 
why this remedy is included here is the empirical observation that no patient ever 
died of rabies after receiving this treatment “exactly as specified above". Galen 
thus acknowledges the efficacy of a remedy verging on magic and astro-medicine, 
while following an Empiricist’s modus operandi. This is an instructive passage 
about Galen's pragmatism. But we should also consider the following story about 
Pelops' justification of this remedy: 


43 This remedy is also preserved in Aelius Promotus (IIepi Tv ioBdAwv Onpiwv kai önAntnplwv 
«oppákov, 35 Ihm), Oribasius (Ad Eunap. 1II.72,1-2 = V.432 Raeder) and Aetius of Amida (11.175 = 
1.217,22-23 Olivieri), but without the historical details given by Galen. 
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ånávtwv 62 Tv ToLovTwWV TAG aitiag Aéyew BovAdHEVOS 6 616&ckoAog uv TléAoW eikoTws 
En Tov Kapkivov, Évu6pov Cov bnápyovta, axpeAeiv TOUS Avooo8r|krouc, oig póBoç ëoriv 
dA@var net Enpotatw Ti AVTTH, 610 Kai TO 06up qoobvrat. rorontouç SÈ TOÙG KapKivous, 
où Badattious, Epaokev óppórreww, éne Sta TV érupu£(av THV dAGIV, ENPAVTIKWTÄTWV 
övrwv, TA BAAATTLA (Oo. Tv mpòg trjv AUTTAV EvavTLOTNTA un StapvaAdéetev AKpıßfj. kat Twos 
eindvtos adTH, 51a Ti oov oùyi Kal r&vro Ta £v VEaTI notio ÇÕA maparAnoiwg toic kopk[votç 
Wwperei; OT, &pn, Tv Öpolav okevooíav Toig kapkivois où SUvaTat 6££o00at. TOUTWV yap 
KAUBEVTWV tr|v TEPPOV, Enpavtiknv yivopévnv, ExSanavav TE dua kai Stapopeiv Tov ióv TOV 
Sakvóvtwv kuvüv. Tadta HEV oov è IIÉAOW ÉAeyev, ErrayyeAÄönevög TE Kal PÂOTIOULEVOG 
Eniotaodoı Tas aitiag auTWV andvtwv. éyw SÈ àv HM npóvepov éuavtóv TIEIOW YIVWOKEIV 
aKpIBs TL, TOUS MEAG oùk éntyetpà ne(Oetv. ObKODV OSE TOV TOD IIÉAontoc Adyov Ws àAn0ñ 
npoonkápnv, AvtıAoylag £yovra ouyxvác, GAAG Kai TOUS Kapkivoug Myoünaı katà tr|v LÖLÖTNTA 
As SANs obolag wpereîv. Sta SÈ TO pnôéva TeEBvavat TWV xpncapévov aùtoic, oig ye unv 
owpactv dAotc, EBovANOnv ñën SeSnAWoGai pot todto, Kav uñ Tig Eveotwons mMpaypatetas 
oikeiov ñ. ToUTO yàp ovK ñv TO npokeiuevov. [Galen, On Simple Drugs, XI.1,34 (= XII.358,7- 
359,13 K.)] 


As he always wanted to discuss the causes of such remedies, our teacher Pelops rightly said 
that since the crab was an aquatic animal, it helped those bitten by rabid dogs, who are afraid 
of being seized by a very dry disease such as rabies, which is why they also fear water. River 
crabs, not sea crabs, he said, were appropriate, because on account of the mixture of salts, 
which are extremely drying, sea animals can’t maintain their precise opposition to rabies. But 
someone asked him, “Why is it then that not all animals living in fresh water can help in the 
same way as crabs?” — “That is because”, he said, “they can’t be prepared in the same way as 
crabs. For when they are burnt, the ashes, which are drying, can drain and evacuate the poison 
that comes from biting dogs”. Such were the words of Pelops in his attempt to answer and in 
his eagerness to know the causes of all these things. As for me, unless I first persuade myself 
that I know something accurately, I do not try to persuade those around me. Accordingly, I 
did not accept Pelops’ explanation for the truth, as it was marred by contradictions, but I 
believe that crabs are useful by reason of the particularity of their entire nature. Since nobody 
died after using them, at least with their entire body, I wanted to show this already, even 
though it does not fit the present treatise. For this was not my topic. 


Galen makes no attempt to rationalise this remedy. It is telling that he distances 
himself from the position of his own teacher, Pelops. He recounts Pelops’ demon- 
stration only to show how awkward and flawed it is. It moreover was not even 
Galen who criticised him, but rather another student, and Pelops’ answer was obvi- 
ously inadequate. Another point of interest is what this story indicates about the 
creation of ancient works on remedies. It opens a window on what must have been 
a relatively widespread practice among Greek and Roman physicians, at least in 
Galen’s time: rationalising “irrational” (magical) remedies. Remedies were trans- 
mitted along with their indications, as in Dioscorides’ Materia Medica, not with 
explanations for their efficacy: attempting to determine the reasons behind each 
effect was new in Galen’s time. Judging from the extant corpus of pharmacological 
works, Galen was the first to attempt to establish a systematic “method” for under- 
standing and using drugs (simple and compound) in his On Simple Drugs; this 
passage, however, hints at earlier (albeit not always successful) attempts to do so, 
as in the case of his teacher Pelops. In this context, the background to this or that 
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remedy is irrelevant; Pelops' reasoning is as follows: a “remedy” works; therefore, 
it must have property a and/or b. In his treatise On Simple Drugs, Galen attempts 
to systematise this approach and establish the properties of all simple drugs. That 
does not mean that all a drugs’ properties can be determined: Galen himself is at 
a loss to explain the amazing power of Aischrion's crab powder. 

This shows why it is pointless to blame physician x or y for using dubious 
remedies — they were gradually integrated into collections of “effective” drugs, 
wherever they came from. When I say “collections”, I do not necessarily even mean 
books: whether such knowledge was transmitted partly or exclusively in books is 
unclear. In any case, it is telling that an old, lucid Galen feels compelled to record 
such a remedy on account of its practical effectiveness. He has not reached a com- 
plete understanding of pharmacology and moreover will not attempt to emulate 
his old teacher Pelops by pretending that he has: the important thing is to have 
effective drugs at hand, such as inexplicably powerful crab powder. It is therefore 
fallacious to try to identify a “rational” trend in ancient pharmacology: if such a 
trend ever existed, as Galen and like-minded physicians (such as his master Pelops, 
as it seems) claimed, it can only have come into being by way of a posteriori (and 
usually flawed) justifications of drug properties. This does not make ancient phar- 
macology less medical; it must have been effective at times. But there is no such 
thing as a rigorously methodical approach to pharmacology; rather, there were 
only attempts to explain the obscure powers of proven remedies. 

One may wonder at Galen's repeated apology for discussing a remedy that falls 
outside the scope of his treatise; it is not the first occurrence of such disclaimers 
in the treatise. In this particular case, however, it sounds as if the fear of death 
and the urge to be useful at all costs prevailed (so that he would even sacrifice the 
internal coherence of his book, something Galen does not take lightly). At nearly 
seventy, Galen was still far from finishing his last enormous project: a systematic 
account of pharmacology. 


Making the Disgusting Acceptable: The Case of Dung 


At On Simple Drugs, X.1, Galen voices his anger and disgust at the use of faeces in 
medicine, because (we may suspect) of its polluting nature. He nevertheless in- 
cludes a substantial amount of information about faeces and urine in book X: 
a section on urine at X.15 (= XII.284-288 K.) is followed by one on excrement 
(canine and human) at X.18-29 (= XII.290-308 K.). We may suspect that his chapter 
on bodily secretions (X.17) obliquely refers to menstrual blood and other shame- 
ful fluids, which Galen “refrains from mentioning" (iv où kaAòv pepvýoða, 
XII.290,5-6 K.) for fear of recording magical material (tà Totadta Setvois äpa yon- 
1£louc tictv, XII.290,11-12 K.). 
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Galen in fact carefully qualifies the use of dung. One of the main reasons why 
dung is disgusting is because it stinks.^^ By drying it out and removing the smell, 
however, or by using naturally odourless dung (from animals such as doves or 
from children fed certain foods), then it becomes possible to use dung for the great- 
est benefit to the patient. Galen's outrage is thus very relative: the problem is not 
so much the use of dung itself as it is the way dung is obtained, prepared and 
used. Again, it is all a question of method, although, as seen above, dung some- 
times works best when worn as an amulet. Galen thus makes a case for “accept- 
able" Dreckapotheke: again, is this not a case of rationalising material that is theo- 
retically outside the scope of medicine, that is, part of the world of magic? Indeed, 
Dioscorides had also dedicated a chapter to the great powers of dung.^ Galen was 
probably following a long line of Greek physicians in this respect. 

Galen's stories give evidence of practical uses of dung, such as the case of a 
Roman aristocrat who begged him to cure her from spitting blood.^ After shaving 
her head, Galen spread a paste based on pigeon dung over her head for several 
days; this was followed by a drastic drying and heating treatment. Eventually the 
woman regained her health. The great value of pigeon dung is laid out in full at 
On Simple Drugs X.25 (= XII.302-303 K.): it is naturally odourless and has wonder- 
ful heating and drying properties. Thus Galen does not hesitate to using faeces and 
urine — but he frames his practice with clear qualifications. Dreckapotheke was 
acceptable as long as it did not offend the doctor's and the patient's senses or 
pollute them (e.g. through contact with the mouth). Even the latter qualification, 
though, must have been quite elastic, since Galen reports using faeces that has 
been ground and then drunk (as in the chapter on wolf dung). Moreover, his first 
paragraph on faeces does not reject ingesting it." What Galen does not say is 
whether he informed the patient of ingredients used to prepare the remedy! 


Galen's Views in His Old Age and a Lost Treatise 
on Homer 


It is now time to return to a controversial claim or rumour that emerged in Late 
Antiquity, according to which Galen, in his old age, came to accept incantations 
(émwéai) as effective remedies. Alexander of Tralles, who wrote in the 6" c. AD, 
justifies such remedies in his own treatise by reason of their efficacy and useful- 





44 Galen, On Simple Drugs, X.18 (= XII.291 K.). 

45 Dioscorides, Mat. med. II.80. 

46 Galen, Meth. med. V.13 (= X.369 K.). 

47 Galen, On Simple Drugs, X.18 (= XII.290-291 K.). 
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ness, just as Galen did with amulets, dung and magical crab powder. Alexander is 
no naive country doctor - quite the opposite. Like Galen, he is a learned physician 
and writes after garnering a lifetime of experience, passing on the best of it to his 
readers. After advocating the use of some incantations on the basis of their efficacy, 
he goes on to quote “the most divine Galen", who, having acquired extensive expe- 
rience, concluded that some incantations had great power. The quotation is taken 
from an otherwise little known Galenic work called On Medicine According to Ho- 
mer: 


Énelôn BÈ Kai TIVEG TOV APXALOTEPWV kai TOV TA quotkà nepi Avtırradelag ypoipávtov ELEBEVTO 
Tivà kai ToUG ñón vey0£vrag ErayyeMbopeva Hpunteıv mapa8óšSoç A(0ouç Kai Tod Aoınoü 
HNKETL x(kreo8at ovyyupeiv, avaykatov EvONLOA kai Toutwv ERBEOBAL TIVÀ Kai HAALOTA 616 TOÙG 
guapétovg éveka Tod o@oat QvOporov kai 8vvnOfjvot vırfjocı náðoç: KaAdv yap viküv Kai 
n&on pnxavñ BonOziv. Erı 82 Kai ó Betdtatos TaAnvög un8£v vopicag eivat Tac Ertwöäg ék 
TOU MOAAOD ypóvov xai TÅG paxpàg Treipag edpe peydhwg 60vaco9ot aÙTÁGÇ. üxovucov oùv adTOD 
Méyovtog, ëv ñ nepi ts kað’ “Ounpov latpıkfjs ££&9ero mpayuateiag: Exeı 88 oÙTwG: "Éviot yoüv 
olovtat toic TOV ypadv p901c £otkévoat TAG ENWEAT, WOTTEP KaYW pÉXPL toMod: TH xpóvo SE 
UNO TWV évopyóc garvouévwv éncioOnv eivot Sbvaptv £v adtoic: Eni TE yàp THV UNO okopniou 
nÀnyévrov éneipáOnv wpedciac, o08£v 8 ñrrov Kani TV épnayévrov otv £v Tñ papuyyi 
8v Enwbiis EvOdG Avantvonevwv. Kai TOAAG yevvaia kað’ Ékaotóv eiot Kal Enwöal tvyyávovoat 
Tov okomoÿ’. ci oùv Kai 6 Octóvarrog 'aAnvòg naptupei Kai KAAOL MOAAO! TOV roov, Ti KWAVEL 
kai ud, rep Eyvwpev ék TIELPAG Kai doa Uno PlAwv yvnolwv, Tadta EXBeodaı bpiv; [Alexan- 
der of Tralles, Therap., XI.1 (= 11.473,28-475,13 Puschmann)] 











Since some of the ancients and those who mentioned the natural remedies about antipathy 
recounted some remedies that helped miraculously break up stones that had already formed 
and prevented them from ever appearing again, I thought it necessary to recount some of these 
as well, especially for those who are keen to save human lives and to be able to overcome 
diseases; for it is good to overcome (diseases) and to help by all means. Even the most divine 
Galen, who once thought incantations were worthless, found, after a long time and with exten- 
sive experience, that they have great power. Listen to what he says in his treatise On Medicine 
according to Homer - it goes like this: “Some believe that incantations resemble old wives’ 
tales, just as I myself did for a long time; but with time I was persuaded by clear evidence that 
there is some power in them. I experienced their usefulness in the case of scorpion bites and 
equally in the case of those who had bones stuck in their throat and immediately spat them 
out thanks to an incantation. A lot of things are good, even incantations, when they hit the 
mark.” If, then, the most divine Galen bears witness, as do many other ancients, what prevents 
us from also setting out for you the remedies that we know from experience and have learnt 
from dear friends? 


Scholars naturally have commented on this passage - mainly to dismiss the au- 
thenticity of the statement attributed to Galen and of the treatise it hypothetically 
came from. Thus the scholarly orthodoxy, as exemplified by F. Kudlien, is that 
Galen could never have written such a thing.^? Galen moreover never mentions a 





48 Kudlien 1965, 293—299; contra, Guardasole 2004, 230—231 and Jouanna 2011, 71. 
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treatise bearing this title: we now know, however, that Galen lived for many years 
after completing the list of his publications. It is therefore not particularly surpris- 
ing that Galen should write something he had not originally planned to write. Kud- 
lien's main argument, however, is that Galen does not condone magical remedies — 
as we have seen, though, the evidence is much more controversial. Another pas- 
sage in Galen's On Simple Drugs also partly squares with Alexander's quotation. 
Galen witnessed a man kill a scorpion by spitting and reciting an incantation three 
times — in the end, Galen says that saliva may suffice to kill a scorpion, without 
any incantation: 


Kad’ dAnv è Tv ovoiav TÒ TTVEXOV EVOVTIWTATÖV &ott TOG &voupobotv åvðpwnovç Bnpiots, WG 
nov xai Nikavöpog 6 rtotnTñç Aéyet. Kai poi tic ErrayyeiAänevog nwy ávoipoboav cKopriovg 
émideigewv, änač cinwv abtyv ëmérmruog TH oKopriw, xümei0" ë£ñç Sebtepov einwv adele 
énéntwoey, eita Kal TÒ TPITOV EINÖVTOG TE Kal katantóoavtoç ånéðavev 6 oxopnioc. DOTEPOV 
& żyw xXopiç tis Enwöng £eacápnv Eni TH ow póvw TOV OKoprılov áno8avóvra (...). [Galen, 
On Simple Drugs, X.16 (= XII.289,10-18 K.)] 


By virtue of its entire nature, saliva is most effective against wild beasts that kill man, as the 
poet Nicander says somewhere. Someone once promised to show me an incantation that killed 
scorpions: he recited it once and spat on the scorpion; he immediately recited it a second time 
and spat again; and when he recited it a third time, the scorpion died. But later, I observed 
that without the incantation, the scorpion was killed by the saliva alone. 


Obviously, Galen does not say the same thing as in Alexander's quote; this passage 
concerns killing scorpions rather than curing a scorpion bite. The entire chapter 
on saliva may sound very strange to modern readers, since it advocates the power 
of saliva, especially children's saliva for skin problems - in fact, this belief was 
widespread in the ancient world, as far as the Far East, and has now been con- 
firmed by science (just as the properties of many bodily secretions have been con- 
firmed). But the passage refers to an incantation that seemed to work, at least on 
the spot, until Galen tried saliva on scorpions again, omitting the incantation, and 
found no difference! Galen thus may have believed in the incantation, at least for 
a while. But in contrast to amulets, no incantations are recorded in his extant phar- 
macological works. It was more important to him, in this case, to emphasise the 
natural properties of saliva; for Galen, the fact that an authority such as Nicander 
had endorsed its properties is an additional indication of the value of the remedy. 
Therefore, this passage hardly supports the idea that Galen may have been seduced 
by some incantations late in life. The evidence given by Galen on other (equally 
dubious) remedies that he could not easily explain but found effective in practice 
is more conclusive: indeed, he refers to them using words that can be easily paral- 
leled in the quotation in Alexander (Und TGV £vapyóg «qotvopévov éneioônv 
elvat 80vapuv Ev abtaic: éni te yàp TWV ÙMÒ okopniou nÀmnyévrov Erreip&Onv 
w@edeiac). Another detail also points to the authenticity of the quotation: its open- 
ing words (£vtot yobv otovrat Toig TWV ypawv HUBoIG £otkévat Tas énoóàc, WOTEP 
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xàyo HEXPt moÀÀo0) could well be a reference to On Simples Drugs, VI, proem. 
(= X1.792 K.). 

Alexander of Tralles is not the only author to mention this treatise On Medicine 
according to Homer. Another source bears witness to this late treatise by Galen: 
Hunayn ibn Ishàq, in his famous Risala. Hunayn seems to have consulted a text 
bearing the same title (or at the very least had heard about it) and tells us that it 
consisted of two books; its style is authentically Galenic, but somewhat loose, and 
a statement at the end of book II supposedly does not correspond to Galen's man- 
ner.^? This is both helpful and unhelpful, in that Hunayn feels no need to discuss 
the text further or to quote the incriminating passage that may or may not be iden- 
tical with Alexander's quotation. In any case, Hunayn argues against the authentic- 
ity of the passage despite its stylistic correspondence to Galen's genuine works. 
What gave Hunayn pause is a single statement at the end of the work, which he 
felt was not “Galenic” in spirit. But is this anything more than a personal judg- 
ment? Hunayn is praised for his extensive knowledge of Galen, but is it for him to 
decide what is Galenic enough for Galen to say? Rather, it seems that Hunayn was 
perhaps the first to fall prey to a widespread conception of Galen as the quintessen- 
tially rationalist physician — a conception that Galen himself helped to establish, 
but one that does not entirely fit the pragmatism of his contribution to medicine. 

It may be that Hunayn's judgment was shaped by Galen's own rhetoric in On 
Simple Drugs (a work he translated) and elsewhere, or by commonly-held views in 
his time. Alexander, Paul of Aegina and others, on the contrary, were perfectly 
happy to record and promote the kind of remedies advocated by Galen in his later 
years. Remedies used in learned medicine were in fact so diverse as to include the 
contribution of “Democritus” among the main medical authorities.^? To be fair, 
only a limited number of such remedies appear in Galen's works, and mostly for 
desperate cases such as rabies, epilepsy and scorpion bites, for which traditional 
medicine was powerless. Galen claims to have experimented with them and that 
they ultimately were all proven by experience, even though he cannot always ex- 
plain the reasons behind their effectiveness. In this respect, they are faithful to 
Galen's spirit. 


Conclusions 


Galen's views on the boundaries of medicine are more nuanced than one might 
think. Potentially carried away by his own rhetoric, Galen seems to reject many 
substances and practices, ranging from remedies tainted by astrology and magic to 





49 See Bergstràsser 1932, 97 n. 164. 
50 See my article, Petit 2016b. 
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“disgusting” body parts, excrement and secretions. In reality, his own prescriptions 
include some of the materials that he seems to condemn in principle. There is a 
fine line between acceptable and unacceptable practices, as Galen himself shows — 
dung, for example, is a powerful aid under certain conditions.°' But more than 
substances and practices that he can accept as effective remedies at times, Galen 
vents his anger and frustration at those who publish dangerous and harmful 
recipes, remedies and formulas. He is criticising black magic rather than magic in 
general. Galen's plea for ethical medicine and authorial responsibility at On Simple 
Drugs, X.1 is a remarkable text that is rarely mentioned. Galen stresses constraints 
of the law — whereas some authors, such as Xenocrates, ignored them, Galen feels 
compelled to comply with Roman prohibitions — and it seems that consuming hu- 
man flesh was prohibited (perhaps by one of the laws against black magic). 
Galen's attitude to controversial materials is not just pragmatic: it is also a 
testimony to ancient physicians’ efforts to appropriate and “rationalise” virtually 
any remedy that was proven to work. In Galen's time, it is likely that, to a great 
extent, the distinctions between all this material had become blurred beyond rec- 
ognition. Galen could dismiss part of the Eastern tradition that had already begun 
to spread in Greek pharmacology (represented by Pamphilus' work). But he was 
compelled to use and describe the remedies that had worked in his and his mas- 
ters’ experience. These included remedies that once had been iatromagic, but had 
been "rationalised" and integrated in the broader Greek tradition. The example of 
Pelops, Galen's master, who struggled to explain why an iatromagic remedy actual- 
ly worked, is paramount to understanding such processes: although unconvinced 
by Pelops' dubious argument, Galen wrote down this remedy many years later as 
effective and reliable. He had assimilated de facto a remedy the effectiveness of 
which he cannot clearly explain, but which he believes in by experience. In other 
sections of books X and XI, Galen attempts to give plausible justifications for simi- 
lar remedies, sometimes based on his own experiments, as in the case of wolf- 
dung amulets. What emerges from this enquiry is that such attempts at justifying 
iatromagical and astromedical remedies may be traced back beyond Galen to his 
master Pelops in the mid2?? century AD. It is plausible that similar attempts were 
made earlier, the traces of which are now lost. Otherwise, why does Dioscorides 
(the greatest authority on pharmacology before Galen) report “dirty” remedies 
(Dreckapotheke) in positive terms? As a result, the attempt to distinguish “rational” 
physicians from less reliable *others" is, to a great extent, fallacious. Most physi- 
cians certainly relied on the same body of proven remedies (proven by experience, 
ideally by experiment, as in Galen's case). Some of these remedies came from ven- 
erable physicians and founts of knowledge, such as Aischrion of Pergamum; others 
from anonymous healers, such as the unknown person who instructed Galen about 
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wolf dung. Various paths of knowledge thus led Galen to build up his own collec- 
tion of remedies. 

In any case, this enquiry explains how plausible Alexander's controversial 
quotation from Galen's lost work on Homer really is: if remedies like those advocat- 
ed by Galen himself in On Simple Drugs *worked", why doubt whether Galen even- 
tually expressed belief in the power of certain incantations? The dates roughly 
coincide: Alexander refers to Galen in his old age, and Galen's pharmacological 
works, especially the last three books on simple drugs, date back to the late 2^? 
century or early 3? century AD, when Galen was approaching the venerable age of 
seventy. The language used in the quotation echoes Galen's appreciative discus- 
sion of amulets. In both cases, he refers to efficacy (the ultimate criterion in phar- 
macology) and his own experience. It is true that such views expressed by Galen 
inevitably pleased late antique physicians, who indeed combined diverse sources 
of medical knowledge, including *Democritus", aka Bolus of Mendes. This has met 
with suspicion from scholars, who have regarded late antique physicians as naive 
and gullible, unworthy of Galen's acute sense of method. They were thought to 
have disguised or misinterpreted Galen's thought. Judging from this enquiry, the 
problem should be approached from the opposite perspective: the diversity of late 
antique medicine is less surprising, if we consider the equally diverse substances 
that Galen actually uses and promotes as effective remedies and the various, at 
times controversial, beliefs underpinning his practice. Galen moreover is candid 
and open about it. It is not late antique physicians who have misunderstood Galen, 
but rather modern scholars, who have not paid sufficient attention to the evidence. 
Galen played a pivotal role in making dubious remedies acceptable. What serious 
arguments can therefore be maintained against the authenticity of Galen's late 
work in two books On Medicine according to Homer? In my opinion, there are none. 
Hunayn's judgement itself seems to derive either from his own prejudice against 
certain kinds of remedies or from his blind acceptance of Galen's rhetoric. 

To conclude, ancient pharmacology obeys a simple command, as expressed by 
Alexander of Tralles: xaAòv yàp vıkäv kai rtàon unyavij poneeiv. 


Appendix 
Note on the Manuscripts of Galen, On Simple Drugs, X.1 
Further to the brief remarks given above, I thought it would be useful to add a few 


words on the textual issues in On Simple Drugs, X.1 and to discuss a particular 
editorial problem that has not yet been solved satisfactorily.?? 





52 See note 30 above about Wellmann's twisting of the existing sources to fit his agenda. 
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Vaticanus gr. 284, a 10*-century manuscript (= V), contains a combination of 
Galen's Simples and Dioscorides’ De materia medica. Prologues typically may be 
omitted in manuscripts that involve a certain amount of rewriting; here the scribe 
has merely abridged Galen's prologue, which is divided in two chapters: after a 
proper prologue (without a chapter number), the scribe introduces a chapter head- 
ing (chapter 1, a) just before nepi àv ook olda nc £ypopev 6 Eevoxpatns. The title 
is nepi TOV UNO Eevoxpatous KAKWG eipnpévov. The text has a number of signifi- 
cant omissions intended to simplify Galen's thought: the scribe has eliminated 
some repetition and some sections of Galen's musings about the shameful nature 
of certain human secretions, as well as the concluding narrative about the poisoner 
of the two doctors. A fair number of expressive passages have thus been sup- 
pressed, ignoring Galen's authorial intentions. 

Urbinas gr. 67, a 14*°-century manuscript (= U), is more useful in many ways - 
it is much closer to the text printed in the editions, thus giving additional insight 
for the passages omitted in V. In some cases, it merely confirms V's readings, but 
in others it presents readings of its own (often mistakes). Despite its errors, how- 
ever, U is a crucial witness. Both V and U help us to emend the printed text we 
read in the Kühn edition. 

Palatinus gr. 31, also from the 14® century (= Pal), may be described as the 
witness closest to the printed editions. Interestingly, the Latin translation by Nicco- 
lò da Reggio, as per MS Urbinas lat. 248 (the only complete copy extant), closely 
follows the text of Pal. In sum, U stands out somewhat among the other witnesses: 
these conclusions are in line with my findings for other sections of Simples that I 
have collated, esp. in book VI. 

Minor mistakes have been corrected in the text translated above, and these 
have been indicated in the footnotes, but one point that deserves more thorough 
discussion is the discrepancy among our witnesses at XII.251 K.: manuscripts U 
and V give the simple reading &mavdv 8€ ttc tv &répov (which could potentially 
be emended to énatv@v 6£ tic TWV ETaipwv) but Pal gives dtevpiotov instead of 
TV ÉTÉPUV, a reading that happens to be supported by another partial Greek man- 
uscript”* and Niccoló's Latin translation (ataristi). This is the reading printed in 
Kühn, with a majuscule letter indicating a person's name. In the first case, the 
words TWV ETEPWV or TWV ETalpwv complement tic, and the sentence can be trans- 
lated: *when one of the others (or: one of my companions) was praising the same 
book (or *such a book", if we follow U), and gave it to me to peruse, I came to the 
conclusion that it likewise was not based upon the author's direct experience." In 
the second case, if we follow Pal and Nicc., then the genitive plural is linked to 
the noun mpaypateiav and we must translate thus: “when someone was praising 





53 See Petit 2016a (forthcoming). 
54 The 13'-century palimpsest Laur. Plut. 74,17 has Atepiotov (f. 133r, 1. 24). 
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the same book (or: such a book U) by Ateuristus and gave it to me to peruse, I 
came to the conclusion that it likewise was not based on the author's direct experi- 
ence". The name could equally be Ataristus. In early medieval Greek script, it is 
easy to mistake £v for a and vice versa; hence it is difficult to choose between Pal 
and Nicc here (and the palimpsest from Florence is not particularly helpful either). 
Pal’s reading àteupiotov clearly is the lectio difficilior and a relatively ancient read- 
ing; but we should be wary of restoring names that appear nowhere else in the 
Greek sources (this is a hapax legomenon and no similar name can be found that 
helps us to identify this doctor).? Islamic sources, however, might provide some 
help, since Al-Razi famously mentions a physician with a vaguely similar name 
who wrote about animal parts in pharmacopeia: but the evidence is inconclusive, 
since it is based on a variety of uncertain names in Arabic and Latin, all of them 
probably garbled transliterations from Greek, Syriac and Arabic.” How then 
should we decide what the correct reading is? One possibility is to combine both 
readings, assuming that an omission has occurred. After all, Tüv étaipwv and 
àteupiotou have a lot of consonants in common, and we might posit two similar 
words here instead of just one. In any case, it would be more satisfactory to keep 
1üàv Etaipwv (which I prefer to €tépwv as corresponding more closely to Galen's 
customary way of mentioning his companions) next to tic. We could thus read 
ETTALVWV 8€ Tig TV ETaipwv Atevpiotov TV avtr|v npaypateiav etc.: “when one of 
my companions was praising the same book by Ateuristus, he gave it to me to 
peruse, and I came to the conclusion that it likewise was not based on the author's 
direct experience ..." But I would like to examine yet another possibility. If we look 
at the wider context of the passage, Galen has just mentioned another author who 
specialised in such matters: King Attalus of Pergamum. The name Attalus is not 
dissimilar to the problematic name here Ateuristus — hence I suggest that we 
should perhaps simply read énotv@v 5€ tig TMV ETaipwv ATTAAOV TV abtr|v npay- 
pateiav, where the “same book” would refer simply to Attalus’ work on the subject 
that Galen just mentioned (“this very book by Attalus"). This is a rather simple way 
to emend a problematic passage. Although this solution, perhaps controversially, 
eliminates the lectio difficilior, it also is economical and makes sense in the wider 
context of the Greek passage. 





55 [ argue against emending such a name (Conchlas) in a passage from book VI, proem. of the 
same work. See my forthcoming article, just cited. 

56 See Fabricius, Bibl. Gr., t. XIII (Elenchus medicorum veterum); Haller, Bibl. Medic. Pract. Vol. I, 
p. 254. 
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Part 2 Pharmacology in Motion: 
Byzantine and Jewish Traditions 


Eric Gowling 
Aétius’ Extraction of Galenic Essence 


A Comparison Between Book 1 of Aetius' Libri Medicinales 
and Galen's On Simple Medicines 


Aétius' reasons for producing a synopsis of Galen's On the [Mixtures and] Powers 
of Simple Drugs (SMT) can be inferred with a degree of confidence. Firstly, he clear- 
ly valued the work of his predecessor highly enough to reproduce it in a form 
which would be accessible to his contemporaries and to subsequent generations 
of physicians. To create a practical handbook, it would have been desirable to 
reduce the length of the original, while retaining the most important information 
regarding therapeutics, and presenting this information in a clear, simple form. 
Aétius might also use the opportunity to change or omit parts of Galen's work 
which he considered erroneous, and to add whatever he thought was a significant 
improvement or innovation, prompted by his own experience and by knowledge 
of any discoveries in the three and a half centuries which had elapsed since Galen's 
time. He may even have considered that a work dealing with such a prestigious 
physician as Galen would have been widely read, and therefore would be a suitable 
vehicle in which to include for publication his own ideas. I shall now examine 
what methods Aétius used to achieve these supposed objectives, and with what 
results. 

It is clear that Aétius has created a synopsis rather than an epitome. The former 
term may be defined as a summary or general view, whereas the latter indicates a 
simple abridgment. Aétius has certainly reduced the length of SMT substantially, 
but has set his own stamp on it. In the prooemium he has selected various intro- 
ductory passages from SMT, rearranged them and pieced them together to form a 
convincing whole. In the alphabetical list of simples he has added and omitted 
some plants and information about the use of others, and he has added a list of 
oils; on several occasions he has quoted from a different work by Galen, namely 
On the Properties of Foodstuffs (Alim.Fac.). Such manipulation, the details of which 
are shown below, shows Aétius' intention and ability to provide his readers, most 
likely practising doctors, with a practical handbook. The creation of such a hand- 
book, or at least a more manageable work, would have been facilitated by techno- 
logical change, namely from papyrus roll to parchment codex.! 

Any comparative analysis of the works in question must take into account 
three areas of uncertainty. We do not know the precise content of the copy of Ga- 
len's text which Aétius was using. Secondly, for Aétius' text, we must rely on the 
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best efforts of those who have edited the manuscripts of later copies; for this I rely 
upon the work of, and am greatly indebted to, Irene Calà,? who has, as she says, 
recollated for book 1 the most ancient codices: Messanensis gr. 84 for the first fami- 
ly; Leidensis Voss. gr. F? 58 (not taken into account by Olivieri) for the second fami- 
ly; Parisinus gr. 2191 (only the earliest part; when the manuscript hands down most 
recent integrations, the Vaticanus gr. 298 has been employed) for the third family. 
Thirdly: For Galen's text, we depend on the editing of later copies, particularly the 
1826 work by Kühn, of whom Nutton says: “His text of Galen, so all are agreed, is 
filled with errors of all kinds.'? 

A remarkable abridgment has been achieved. The 139,244 words of the SMT 
have been reduced by Aétius to some 54,900 words (34,200 words in Aétius book 1 
plus 20,700 in the mineral and animal sections of book 2, as estimated from page 
counts); Aëtius’ synopsis is therefore 40 % of the length of the original. The degree 
of reduction is least in the lists of simples. For example, Aëtius’ plants list, includ- 
ing his own additional material, is 77 9o of the length of Galen's (30,100 words as 
opposed to 39,000). Galen's long preambulatory discussion (books 1-5), however, 
has been cut drastically. Aétius has created his preface by discarding 9496 of the 
Galenic text which does not contain lists of simples (4,100 words as opposed to 
68,700), and by rearranging the remainder, largely with very little alteration of the 
original words, into a concise but fluent narrative. 

SMT consists of 11 books. The first five, roughly of equal length and together 
constituting some 45% of the total work, serve to explain and justify Galen's per- 
spective on pharmacological theory; frequent reference to the elemental qualities 
is made, and various authors are cited. The remainder contains lists of plant sim- 
ples (books 6-8), animal materials (books 10-11) and a short list of minerals 
(book 9); each of books 6-11 starts with a fairly short prooemium. There appears to 
have been serious contamination between the work of Dioscorides and this section 
dealing with lists of simples.^ It is interesting that Aétius has, in his abridgment, 
treated Galen's simples list (books 6-11) differently from the first five books, for 
SMT has been identified by Petit as having a "tradition bipartite", with these two 
parts being quasi-autonomous, with separate transmissions and possibly separate 
readerships.? 





2 Calà 2012. 

3 Nutton 2002, 2. 
4 Petit 2010, 150. 
5 Petit 2010, 147. 
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Aetius’ Book 1, Preface 


The extraordinary nature of this rearrangement is demonstrated by examination of 
the sequence of the 64 excerpts joined end-to-end with minimal interpolation of 
additional text to form Aétius' preface. [v. table 1.] 


Tab. 1: Sequence of excerpts from Galen's SMT used by Aétius to form his preface. (Apart from 
the first excerpt, taken from vol. XII, all the references are to Kühn vol. XI). 





Aëtius’ Preface: Galen SMT 
EMG vol: wes book. Kühn's ref. (vol. XI): 
page,line A 
chap. page, line 
1 17,1-18,4 7.pr.22-43 2,17-4,2 (from Kühn vol. XII) 
2 18,4-15 3.13 571,15-572,9 
3 18,15-17 4.4 632,5-9 
4 18,17-20 1.39 453,1-4 
5 18,20-19,5 1.39 453,8-454,2 
6 19,5-22 4.4 632,9-633,10 
7 19,22-20,4 4.5-6 633,15-634,16 
8 20,4-6 4.6 634,18-635,3 
9 20,6-7 4.6 635,3-7 
10 20,8-9 4.6 635,8-10 
11 20,9-12 4.6 635,12-15 
12 20,12 4.7 636,7-8 
13 20,13-15 4.7 636,9-12 
14 20,15-19 4.7 638,5-11 
15 20,19-27 4.7 638,18-639,11 
16 20,28 4.7 640,15 
17 20,28-21,3 4.7 640,5-8 
18 21,3-5 4.7 640,8-15 
19 21,5-13 4.7 640,14-641.5 
20 21,14-17 4.19 688,10-14 
21 21,18-24 4.7 641,5-14 
22 21,24-22,6 4.8 647,6-648,1 
23 22,6-9 4.7 636,16-637,1 
24 22,9-17 4.7 637,3-12 
25 22,17-20 4.7 637,15-18 
26 22,20-23,7 4.8 648,1-649,3 
27 23,7-13 4.12 656,7-14 
28 23,13-21 4.12 657,2-10 
29 23,21-24 4.12 657,12-14;15-17 
30 23,24-24.1 4.12 658,4-13 
31 24,1-3 4.12 658,14-17 
32 24,3-5 1.31 435,13-14 
33 24,5-11 1.32 437,5-12 
34 24,11-17 1.32 437,16-438,5 
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Tab. 1 (continued) 


35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 





Aétius' Preface: Galen SMT 

CMe Vol. Yun book. Kühn’s ref. (vol. XI): 
page Une chap. page,line 
24,17-22 4.12 659,13-660,1 
24,22-25 4.12 660,4-7 
24,25-26 4.12 660,15-16 
24,26-25,10 1.39 452,5—453,1 
25,11-12 4.7 645,4-6 
25,12-20 4.9 649,14-650,5 
25,20-26.1 4.10 652,15-653,9 
26,1-7 4.16 674,4-11 
26,7-9 4.19 686,6-8 
26,9-13 4.19 686,11-15 
26,13-22 4.20 689,11-690,3 
26,22-24 4.15 671,11-13 
26,24-27.3 4.21 695,8-15 
27,3-9 4.20 693,2-10 
27,10-15 4.20 693,13-19 
27,16-18 4.20 693,19-694,4 
27,18-28.2 4.19 684,4-685,1 
28,27 4.19 685,7-13 
28,7-8 4.22 696,17-18 
28,9-21 4.22 697,2-16 
28,21-23 4.22 699,8-11 
28,23-25 4.22 699,13-15 
28,26-29.4 4.22-23 699,17-700,11 
29,5-6 4.23 700,15-702,11 
29,6-8 4.23 702,11-13 
29,8-11 4.23 701,14-18 
29,11-15 4.23 702,13-19 
29,15-28 4.23 703,1-16 
29,30-30,3 6.pr. 791,15-792,1 
30,4-6 6.pr 792,1-4 


Showing an impressive familiarity with Galen's work, Aétius begins his synopsis 
by selecting part of a sentence from the prooemium of book 7, i.e. in the middle of 
Galen's list of plant simples, reversing part of the word order, and then quoting 
it virtually verbatim as his first two sentences. The appropriate passages are as 
follows: 


Galen SMT 7, pr. 19-27 (XII.2,8-3,3 Kühn) 

(p. 2,8) eipnoovrou 8’ Ev TObTW (9) TH BıßAlw kai TH HET’ ATO TOV LUITOAOITWV PUTHV ai MPWTAL 
(10) 8vvápeic, Tv THEW TAG 6:6a0koAMag kavtadba Kata (11) trjv TAÉIV THV ypappotwv non- 
capévwv AV, åp’ ov dpyovtat. (12) Ev pèv obv TH mpd TODSE péypt TOD ı nporjABouev: 
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(13) évtavBoî 82 Tv àpxñv drtò TOD x tTomodpeda TOOOUTOV (14) Ett npoavauvhoavtes, Oç eic 
TAG rpoartoóe6etypévag dpyàc (15) àává£opev &navta: TH yàp Eni Toodvbe Ozppóv ñ Puyxpév, 
(16) fj bypov ñ £npóv, ñ Agmronzpšç fj taxvpepèg Unäpyeiv Ékaotov (17) THV PappaKwv 
ai Stapopai TWV Katà pépog Evepyziw@v (p. 3,1) abtév yiyvovtai, TO & éni toodvbe 
mporjkew Ev éxáoto (2) TOV nposipnpévov dppntév ÉOTL mpóç ye TV Akpıßeotätnv 
(3) &AnGetav.® 

Mention will be made in this book, and in the one after it, of the foremost capacities of the 
remaining plants, and we have also arranged therein the order of instruction alphabetically, 
according to their initial letters. And so, in the [book] preceding this one, we reached iota; but 
at this point we shall make a start from kappa, still bearing in mind first and foremost that we 
shall deal with everything in the light of the previously proven first principles: for, according 
to the extent each of the drugs is hot or cold or wet or dry, or fine-grained or coarse-grained, 
the differences in their individual actions come about, but the extent reached in each of the 
aforementioned qualities cannot be expressed with a view to the utmost precision of truth. 


Aétius 1, preface (1.17,1-5 Olivieri) 

(p. 17,1) Ai Stapopai TWV Katà pépog Evepyei@v Ev EKÜOTW THV PAPHAKWV (2) yiyvovTat TH eri 
Toodvbe Bepuov À Wuxpov ñ Enpov ñ dypôv ñ (3) AeMTopEpEs ñ nayvpepèç DTAPXELV Ékootov 
QUT v. TÒ BÈ éni Toodvbe (4) mporikew Ev Exdotw THv eipnyévov Gppntov ÉOTIV npóg ye TV 
àkpiBeoTatnv (5) dAngerav. 

The differences in the individual actions in each of the drugs are due to the extent each of 
them is hot or cold or dry or wet, or fine-grained or coarse-grained. Now, the extent reached 
in each of the aforementioned qualities cannot be expressed with a view to the utmost preci- 
sion of truth. 


Presumably Aétius wanted to begin by emphasising the importance of elemental 
theory in his view of pharmacology, and had found the most suitable piece of Galen 
to use for this purpose. 

In the same Galenic passage, the division into four orders of capacity in each 
of the abilities to warm, cool, dry or moisten is made, but Aétius chooses to illus- 
trate this (18,4—15 O.) by inserting a partially modified section of SMT book 3. The 
importance of taste in the analysis of simples is asserted by a paraphrase of part 
of SMT 4.4, and then, with no apparent break in the sentence, he uses material 
from SMT 1.39 to expand on the tongue's perceptive abilities (18,15-19,5 O.). 

What follows is taken mainly from SMT 4. Selected excerpts, arranged largely 
in the order in which they appear in Galen, form a continuum in which no obvious 
interruption betrays the omissions of Galenic text, and into which passages from 
elsewhere in SMT are inserted as considered necessary by Aétius to supplement or 
illustrate his arguments. This section begins with a definition of flavours (18,5- 
19,5 O.). The supposed relationship between flavours and pharmaceutical materials 
is presented, together with examples of substances from which identification of 
these flavours can be learnt, and the supposed elemental basis for this relationship 


6 The words used by Aétius, but with change of order, are shown in bold. 
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is explained with specific instances involving a wide variety of materials. This dis- 
cussion of the interaction of elemental qualities, flavours and therapeutic effects, 
illustrated by examples, is expanded so that it occupies the largest part of the 
preface (19,5-28,7 O.). 

The value of smells in indicating the pharmacological properties of simples is 
the subject of the next, much shorter, section (28,7-29,13 O.), which is followed by 
even briefer comments about the assessment of the capacities of simples according 
to their colours (29,1325 O.). The preface then ends with Aëtius setting out the 
scope and structure of the rest of the work by quoting a short passage from the 
prooemium of SMT 6. 

In addition to the introductory and concluding passages, as mentioned above, 
there are several places where Aétius' progression through SMT 4 as a source of 
his preface is affected by insertions or a change in sequence. A comment about the 
burning effect of certain materials within the gut (21.14-17 O.) is added by inserting 
a passage from SMT 4.19 into a passage from 4.7; a discussion about the properties 
of vinegar (24,3-17 O.) is expanded using passages from SMT 1.31-32 inserted into 
4.12; comments about how the tongue is stimulated (24,26-25,10 O.) come from 
1.39, and seem a natural conclusion to a section about sour and astringent materi- 
als from 4.12, before the next topic concerning sweetness and nutrition (25,11- 
26,1 O.) is introduced by reaching back and quoting from SMT 4.7, followed by 4.9 
and 4.10. A passage mainly concerning bitter materials in comparison with sweet 
ones (26,1-24 O.) is drawn from SMT 4.16, 19 and 20, but ends with a sentence 
from 4.15. The introduction to saltiness (26,4-27,3 O.) comes from SMT 4.21, and 
illustration, referring to the Dead Sea, is then provided from 4.20. Aétius returns 
to SMT 4.19 for material about sharp flavours, and then chooses passages in the 
order that they appear in SMT 4.22-23 to deal with smell (28.7-29.11 O.) and colours 
(29.11-28 O.). 

The omissions of text from SMT 4 vary in length and content. A constant fea- 
ture is the absence in Aétius of Galen's frequent references to authorities such as 
Theophrastus, Aristotle and Plato, and of internal references to different parts of 
SMT. Otherwise, Aétius seems to have excised passages whose exclusion renders 
his narrative more concise without apparent loss of continuity: for example, Ga- 
len's discourse about the distinction between drugs and foods, and the acquisition 
of warmth and sweetness in SMT 4.9 (XI.649,10-651,6 K.); or his lengthy discus- 
sions of, among other topics, flavours and elements in 4.11 (XI.653,10-656,2 K.), 
and wine, fruit and nutrition in 4.13-15 (XI.661,11-673,3 K.). 

Of the other books which serve in SMT as a lengthy introduction before the 
appearance of the beginning of the list of simples, after a fairly lengthy preface, in 
book 6, SMT 2 and 5 are omitted entirely, as are virtually all of 3 and most of 1. 
Galen has used these books to reinforce his ideas about elemental theory and its 
relevance to taste and pharmacology. The four elemental qualities are listed in the 
first chapters of books 1, 2, 4 and 5, and in the second chapter of 3, and are fre- 
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quently referred to throughout the work, and in many places Galen attempts to 
provide practical illustrations of his ideas by referring to diseases or simples, indi- 
vidually or in groups. Among his many references to other authors, he includes 
quotations, sometimes of substantial length: e.g., by Plato in 1.37 (XI.446,4- 
448,3 K.), or by Diocles in 2.5 (XI.472,5-474,6 K.). Presumably intending to give a 
sense of order, he says that in the first book he had considered the capacities of 
vinegar and water, and that the second book was mostly about oil with a small 
addition about rosewater (SMT 3.1 = XI.542,2-4 K.). Because many of his colleagues 
wanted, he says, to refute the fallacious arguments of more modern doctors, he 
has been expansive in the first two books, as well as in his daily tutorials, so that, 
purified in mind, the reader can follow his true arguments in the third book (SMT 
1.40 = XL457,12-19 K.). 

It is very hard, however, to see that Galen's introduction has been constructed 
in a systematic manner. Overall, his style is didactic, or even polemical. On occa- 
sions he uses this work as a vehicle to contradict those with whom he disagrees, 
such as, in book 5.24-25 (XI.780,3-784,2 K.), the Methodist physicians. In view of 
its rather rambling structure, it would have been difficult for Galen's students to 
use the introductory part of the work for reference, or to extract specific informa- 
tion from it. Had Aétius included more of this material in his preface, it would, I 
believe, have been detrimental to the creation of a practical handbook. 

Aëtius’ additions of his own material into the preface are infrequent and brief. 
He extends a list of astringent and pungent minerals (21,910 O.), and he expands 
on the interaction of flavours (21,31-22.1 O.). When Galen refers to ñ àoqoAítiq 
Myvn [the bituminous lake] (XI.693,3-4 K.), Aëtius adds by way of clarification that 
it is called ñ vexpà Odatta [the Dead Sea]; Galen has used the latter name else- 
where (e.g., XI.692,8-9 K.). Aétius also adds the reason for its name (27,15-16 O.). 
In discussion of the effects of materials with sharp flavours, he adds illustrative 
examples: involving beetles (27,267 O.); minerals (2728-29 O.); and plant seeds 
(2729-30 O.). Near the end of the preface he inserts a sentence summarising what 
he proposes to do next (29,2830 O.). 

Aétius’ craftsmanship in synopsis composition may be illustrated in more de- 
tail by the following examples. (Words common to Aétius' and Galen's texts are 
shown in bold.) 


Example 1 


Aétius 1, preface (1.18,15-19,5 Olivieri) 

(p. 18,15) npoorkeı Sè yeyupvaoda (16) katà Tv yevotua]v ato8notv kai éni uvriung Exeiv 
ÉKAOTNG TOL6TNTOS (17) TOV XUH@V Tv i16TNTO, otov aùtika BTAv TO rAnotátov Ti yAwoon 
(18) o@pa Enpaivn opoëp@s kai åvåyņn Kai Tpaxdvn péypir B&0ouç mAsiovog abtriv, 
(19) @orgp åxpåðzç dwpor Kai kpáva kai tà duora, orpuqvóv &nav TÒ (20) TOLODTOV 
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ôvouätetoi, drep éotiv ériverapiévov adompôv. boa Sè £v (21) TH avetv Tis yAo ttn o0 
Guvé&yet p£v abtrjv, 008 Opiyyeı kaðánep (22) tà OTHMOVTA, TO 62 £vavriov &rav paive- 
TOL TOLOVTA, PUNTOVTK TE (23) kai &ánonADvovra, TADTA cópnavra mporayopevopev 
GAUKG. TH SÈ Ett (24) pù AA ov TOVTWV PUNTOVTA, HEXPL TOD Kai TPAXÚVELV &viapóüc, rukxpà 
(25) mpooayopeveta. ta SÉ ye Sdkvovta Kai ówfifpookovra petà BEPHÓTNTOÇ 
(26) ioxupáç, Sppéa. tà SÈ üvev Beppotntog Sakvovta KkoAeitar pèv (p.191) ó£éa, 
npóozoc 8 adtoic Kai TO Zunodv Tv yñv émyeopEevoic oti. (2) Boa 82 olov drraAzigper TE 
Kai dvanAnpoi koi kadiotnor và TETPAXvOpéva (3) TE Kai oiov StaBeBpwpéva Tis 
YAWTTNS pópa, TADTA ped” (4) ñŠSovñç Evapyods Pavovta, yAvkéa óvopáčetar, Xwpiç dè 
Tfj; Evapyods (5) ñŠovñç, Armapà rpocrayopevetat. 


It is proper to have been trained in the sense of taste and to know off by heart the individual 
character of each sort of the flavours; for example, whenever the material (lit. body) approach- 
ing the tongue strongly dries, stimulates and roughens it to the full depth, such as unripe wild 
pears, cornelian cherries and the like, all of this sort is called astringent, which is classified 
as “harsh”. All that do not contract the tongue on touching it and do not choke like astrin- 
gents, but appear to do the complete opposite, both cleansing and washing off, those we group 
all together by name as “salty”. The ones still more cleansing than these, even to the extent 
of causing distressing roughness, are called “bitter”. The ones that sting and eat away with 
intense heat are “sharp”. Those stinging without heating are called “sour”; making the ground 
effervesce when poured on it is also a property of them. All things that spread like salve and 
fill up and settle the parts of the tongue that have been roughened and eaten away are called 
“sweet” when touching it with distinct pleasure, but, when without distinct pleasure, they are 
labelled “greasy”. 


Aëtius’ first part of his first sentence (npoonket ... i610tnta [18,15-17]) may have 
based on the following passage from Galen (SMT book 4), but it certainly does not 
quote it: 


Galen SMT 4, chap. 4 (XI.632,2-9 Kühn) 

(p. 632,2) 6 6€ xpn npótepov ouuBouAeüooi Toig TA TOLADTA (3) Xopiç áAatovetag coqpiotikf(c 
aùtfig Évekev TAG dAnfeiag (4) ériokonovpévorc, ÑN por Kaıpög eineiv, Oç où Xp uóvo TH 
(5) A6yw yeyuuväoBar 8t Ov dei mapaxeXevopar pe8ó8ov. Aoyiüv (6), dg £v roig nepi TGV 
Anodelfewv onopvripactv. einov, (7) àÀA& Kal Tv alo@now Trjv yevotuay éni TOV yupüv 
yupvátew (8) Emtpeh@c, apyopévoug and TWV Evapyeotätnv &yóvrov (9) AVTIVAOÜV TTOLÖTNTA 
piav. 


The first necessity is to advise those paying close attention to such matters without sophistical 
bombast, for the sake of the actual truth — it is now appropriate for me to say - that it is 
necessary to have been trained not only in logic, by means of the logical methods which I 
never cease to exhort, and of which I have made mention in my treatises on demonstration, 
but also it is necessary to train carefully the sense of taste as regards flavours, beginning with 
those having some single very clear quality. 


After this much simplified introduction to the need for training one's taste, Aétius 
selects quotations to summarise and illustrate the first flavours in his discussion, 
from SMT book 1: 
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Galen SMT 1, chap. 39 (X1.453,1-454,2 Kühn) 

(p. 453,1) órav SÈ tò nÀnotátov TH YAWTTH oœua opo8póç (2) Enpaivn Kai £uváyn Kai 
Tpaxdvn péxpr Bú0ouç rA£ovoc atv, (3) WonEp dypàdeg dwpor kai xpávec orvqvóv 
äntav TÒ TOLODTOV (4) óvopáterou, TOV aDotnpüv Erutäoeı Srapépov. è Bè (5) kañoðpev nueic 
oTÜpov, oD rtávu HEVTOL TPÒG 1v nepi (6) TOV Ogóqpootov Evpetv ÉoTiv eipnpévov. Eoıke 8r 
1t TAvTOV (7) 8nAo0v TH avornp, ñ kotvóv elvai TL yEvog TOUTOU (8) TE Kal otpvovoð. Boa 8° 
£v TO Pave TAG yAwtrng où (9) ouväyeı pèv AdTIYV, OSE opiyyet kaðánep TA OTU@POV- 
ta, (10) TO 8 évavtiov &rav «qaíiverot nowdvta, ponrovra Kai (11) amorAvvovta, käv Ei 
Tl TÓV OTUPÖVTWV TTAPAKEOLTO, TADTA (12) bpmtavta rpocayopezbopev kAukKkú. rà 6^ ETL 
H&ÀAov Toûtwv (13) bórrovro, péyxpi TOD Kai TPAXUVELV &viapác, nkpà (14) npocayo- 
pevetat. ta SÉ ye Bókvovrá TE Kai ówifpookovra (15) peta Beppòtntog ioxupäg 
Spyéa. tà ©’ dvev adtiis Säkvovra (16) KaAeitat pév ó££a, rtpóozoti BÈ adTois Kai TÓ 
(17) {vpodv. 50a 8’ olov énaAgiget te koi dvanAnpoi Kai kaBiornot (18) Tà verpoxvpéva 
te Kai oiov SaBeBpwpéva TÅG (p. 454,1) YAwTTNG popia, rabra petà Lev ñ8ovñç Evap- 
yods pPavovta (2) yAuKéa, xwpic SÈ TadTHS Almapà mpocayopevetat. 


To serve his purposes here, Aétius extracts and accurately quotes Galen's text, with 
the following important exceptions: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


In 18.20 he says astringent flavours are classified as harsh, whereas Galen says 
that they differ from harsh ones in intensity (XI.453,4 K.), which makes better 
sense. 

Aëtius omits a reference to Theophrastus and an amplification of the relation- 
ship of astringent and harsh flavours (X1.453,4-8 K.): “But what we call astrin- 
gent, has been mentioned, albeit incompletely, among what is found in the 
works of Theophrastus. It seems, in fact, that something the same is exhibited 
by harsh flavours, or that some kinship is common between them and the as- 
tringent ones.” 

An insertion by Aëtius, to the effect that sour materials cause effervescence 
when poured on the ground (19,1 O.), seems appropriate; if the ground in ques- 
tion contained enough limestone or chalk, it would release carbon dioxide un- 
der the effect of even a weak acid such as vinegar. Galen’s statement simply 
that fermentation/effervescence is a property of sour materials (XI.453,16- 
17 K.) is confusing. 


Example 2 


Aëtius 1, preface (I.20,28-21,24 Olivieri) 

(p. 20,28) émeidav Sì Soxyidtery £0£Aow; Evépyetav cidtkptvods otpv@vdtTntos, Ei 
(p. 21,1) pév yevopévw cot «aívorro otpv@vov pa Kai 6&xvov tavTS, TODTO (2) pév 
&noAcinetv oe Kehebw Tó cidoc, Epyeodar 82 £ni tò OTPU~Pvov (3) &vgu TOD Skkvew, Kai 
un82 dtd pn6£ yAvKD un8£ ruxpóv GAN’ Oç (4) olóv TE paALoTA piav Zxov notta Kai 
SUvapuv Entpeptypevn Tñ (5) oTHWeEt. mgptrróv yap Kai párouov eic meipav Kyetv TO TOL- 
oùtov qáppakov. (6) KönAov yàp cite ià TV oT pny, cite Std Tiva TOV Empeprypévwv 
(7) ab Tfj moiorñrov, cite 8r dppotépag £vripynog nepi TO MANOId Tov (8) AUTH oMpa. 
xoAxitig oùv Kai piov Kai y&áAkav8oc Kai Aeric (9) XaAKoD Kai ap: kai npóc TOUTOIG ËTL TÒ 
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TOV Çwypápwv åppeviakòv (10) dEpapyvpos te kai Etepa pupia, oTtbpovtà TE pa Kai 
Sákvovta, p (11) pèv KAT’ &ppotépac TÄG TTOLÖTNTAG cic Ékaotov TV GpAOvVTWV 
copóátov (12), où priv 6i6ó£ot ye pas Sbvatat capo eire ëik Tv GTUWIV (13) yet TO 
Kaie, cite Sià tiv Spyudtnta. Év6o0ev yàp Tod owpatos ei (14) AngBein TA TOLADTA raxv- 
Pept ôvra kai pov Ti Suvépet Peppa Kai (15) Stà TODT’ Exnvpovpeva TH xpóvo Kata 
Tv £v TH Wat TOD Çwov (16) petaBoArv, dpoiwg tois Stammbpotc Aidorg ñ opo £Axoi 
Kai Katakaleı (17) TK KATE Tv yaotépa, unsè dvadoG7 vat 8vvápeva tà Bápoc. (18) &pet- 
vov ovv yzvzoOot rtoAAGv Epetiic KAAWV Émokonodpevov EiALKPLVA (19) ovii iöig kað’ 
EQUTILV WG oióv TE PAALOTO, kåneðàv güpnç TOLAVTHY, (20) obtu ñ8n kpivew ékeîvo TO 
qáppakov aic ëunpooðev fikovoag (21) pe06801g, olov Ei yevoopévy oot paivorto Bo- 
Aavotiov ñ kuig fj KUTIVOS (22) fj dnokvortis ñ dkakia Ñ Pods À TL TOLODTOV ÉTEPOV 
akpiBog zivar (23) ovpuqvóv, z06nAov 82 évépav roiótn ra unsepiav Éxov, £&evátew Eni 
(24) tàv TolobtwY Hôn Kai pacaviterw &kpiBüs £vépyeiav orien. 


Whenever you want to estimate the action of pure astringency, if the same thing appears as- 
tringent and pungent at the same time to you when you taste it, I urge you to leave aside this 
kind and go to the astringent sort without pungency, and neither sour, sweet nor bitter, but 
as far as possible what has one quality and capacity blended in the astringency. It is excessive 
and idle to conduct a trial of such a drug. For it is unclear whether it exerts its effect on the 
body which comes into contact with it through astringency or through the qualities mixed into 
it, or through both. Rock-alum, therefore, and copper ore, copper sulphate solution, copper 
flake, ferrous sulphate, and in addition to these, limestone coloured blue by copper carbonate 
as used by painters, mercury and great many others, which are both astringent and pungent 
at the same time, act according to both qualities on each of the bodies that come together; in 
fact, they are unable to teach us clearly whether they have a burning effect on account of 
astringency or sharpness. For, inside the body, if those materials are taken that are coarse- 
grained, more heating in their capacity, and in consequence eventually burnt up according to 
the process of change that occurs in the body of a living creature, they wound in the same 
manner as red-hot stones or irons and burn up what is in the bowel, and are not able to be 
assimilated because of heaviness. 

It is better, therefore, to taste many others in turn, sampling pure astringency separately 
on its own as far as possible, and whenever you have found such a material, to judge that 
drug now in this way by the systems you have previously heard about - for example, if tasted, 
it might seem to you like the wild pomegranate flower seems, or the castor-oil plant, pome- 
granate flower, hypocist, acacia, sumac, or any other such which is definitely astringent, and 
very clearly has no other quality; that is, to estimate according to previous experience and to 
test accurately the activity of astringency. 


To construct this section Aétius has quoted, with little alteration, a passage from 
SMT 4.7 (XI.640,5-641,14 K.), into which he has inserted a short passage from 
SMT 4.19 (XI.688,10-14 K.): 


Galen SMT 4, chap. 7 (X1.640,5-641,5 Kühn) 

(p. 640,5) Ei pév yap cot paivorto yevopévw xoi (6) oTpupvèv üpa Kai 8&kvov TADT6, 
TOUTI pév àmoAmeiv oz (7) KeAebow TÒ påppakov, ëpxeoða 8 Eni TO orpuqvóv divev 
(8) TOD Bákvetv. ei Sì pnd’ GED paivorro, un8š yAvKd, unó2 (9) ruxpóv, GAA’ dg olóv TE 
áta piav Zxov ópukcov moLòtnTa (10) TH TAG OTUpEws, obtu ñón Bacaviterv adtò TH 
(11) neipa ka” dv rtoAAákic ÉunpooBev dregéunv oot TPOTOV. (12) £àv yàp ápa TO TE OTÙ PE 
¿xn kai TO 6ákvew À tiva (13) &AAnv évopyfi now tNHTA Kai SUvapty £rupeprypévnv TH ot per 
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(14), neprrróv Kai patatov eic neipav dyew TO TOLODTOV (15) páppakov, éneidav ĝo- 
«pate Evepyetav otopews. KönAov (16) yàp eite Stà Tv ovii, cite BLA TIVA TOV åvap- 
Eptypevwv (17) adTH MOLOTHTWV, cite Kai ëU dappotépag évripynoev wöl (18) wg nepi TO 
nÀnou&(ov avt opa. XaAKitis oUv Kai piov (p. 641,1) Kai y&Xkav8oc Kai Aeris YaAKOd 
Kai oWpu, oTÚ povrTú TE (2) üpa kai Saxvovta, ÖP HEV Kat’ appotépag Tas NOLÓTNTAÇ 
(3) eig Ékaotov TAV ÖHLÄAODVTWV GWPATWY, où uv ŝáša (4) ye pas Sbvata cap 
etre 6i Tv oTHpw Exeı TO (5) kaiew, cite 61a TV ópuiórnra. 

[Insertion of XI.688.10-14 K. (see infra)] 


Galen SMT 4, chap. 7 (X1.641,5-14 Kühn) 

(p. 641,5) xataAimeîiv oùv &petvov (6) abtà Kai yedzodaı moAAG@v Epetiig GAAWV £nioxo- 
movpevov (7) £üukpiwii oxi iôig Kai xa" ÉauThv Oç olóv T Eoti poAtota (8), Kiev 
ToLAvTHV £Üpnc, obruo ÄN kpivetv TO (9) pépuakov aig MOAAdKIc Éunpooev fjkovoag 
pe06801g, oiov (10) et oot yevop£vo paivorto BaAavotov, ij Kucic, Ñ kértvoc, (11) fj bno- 
KUOTIG, ij ovpoxvoc, fj YAavkuov, fj dkakia, fj Pod (12) xuÀóç, Ñ TL TOLODTOV Érepov 
&xpiBé pèv siva oTpupvôv, (13) ÉkônAov 8' ërépav notta pnôeuiav Éxov, £&erátew 
¿ni (14) TÕv totodtwv fôn Kai Bacaviteiv kKpiBOç £vépyeav orien. 


Galen SMT 4, chap. 19 (XI.688,10-14 Kühn) 

(p. 688,10) raxvpepfi uév yap Eotıv (11) Ta TolabTA n&vra xoi 6óvvápet Oeppa, Kai a TOOT’ 
Exmuvpovpeva (12) TH xpóvo KATA Tv £v TH ww petaBoAiv dpoiwg (13) Starıbpoıg Ai otc 
ñ oióñpouç £Axot Kai Kaiet TA KATA TV (14) yaotépa, und’ &va6o0ñvoer 6vvápeva tà TO 
Bäpos. 


Aëtius has manipulated Galen's text firstly by taking and bringing forward a short 
phrase &nei&àv Soxipatnys Évépyetav [ovoweowc] from X1.640,15 K., altering it slight- 
ly, and using it to introduce his passage about astringency. He then retains most 
of X1.640,5—-641,14 K. largely unaltered, the only significant, and seemingly unim- 
portant, omission being 640,9-13 K. (àpuxtov ... évapyfi): *... [which has one] un- 
adulterated [quality] of astringency, in this way now to analyse it by trial, accord- 
ing to procedure which I have often previously proposed to you. For if it has at the 
same time both astringency and pungency or some other definite quality ..." 

To Galen's list of astringent and pungent materials Aétius has added painters' 
blue limestone and mercury (21,910 O.). The reason for this is unclear, but shortly 
afterwards Aétius inserts the passage from SMT 4.19 (XI.688,10-14 K.), which warns 
of the harm such materials can inflict on the gut (21,14-17 O.); this short passage 
seems rather incongruous and somewhat irrelevant to the discussion of flavours, 
but perhaps it was inserted as a warning about the risks of tasting such substances. 


Example 3 


Aétius 1, preface (1.24,26—25,18 Olivieri) 

(p. 24,26) ob póvov Sè TO OED puypov Eotıv, &AAà Kai TO (27) oTpu@vòv kai TO obotnpóv: 
xoi £t tig yevoottd note Kvbwviwv piov (p. 25,1) À póprov À peoriAwv, olde p£v 51 
OAPs éréÉpav pv Tv amò (2) Tv dEEwv fipîv Ev TH yAWTTH yiyvopévnv alodnoww, 
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étépav Sè tiv (3) dnd THV otpuqváv À obotnpüv. TÀ HEV yàp OTUPovTA cvvo6ziv £Î0w 
(4) Yaiveraı <Ó pópiov @ pavet £x avtög puépouc ópoAGc, olov EKOMBovtà (5) TE xai 
mMAodvta xai ouvéyovta: Ta 62 adornpä KATE B&0ouç TE (6) 60209001 Sokei kai vpoysiáv 
tiva Kai àvopoAov oio0notv Enäyeıv, dote (7) avaeEnpaivovta nücav EEwdeiodan TV 
ixpdda Tov aicOnrukóv popiwv, (8) Woe £vépav zivar Tv TOV ma0@v iSi6tHTO, pnôË 
pnofivar co«qéóüc (9) Suvapévnv, ni te TOV OTUPOVTUV Tas OWHÄTWV xoi TOV 
abotnpóv (10) xuu@v. KAA’ dotig ye &v0pomóç otv oldev è Aéyo, &x vàv Hôn (11) npo- 
eipnuévwv ÖPHWHEVOG. rt&v LEV OÙV GTÜPOV o@pa, TO TE TWV (12) GAAWV TOLOTHTUV Kada- 
pevov, dei meipwpevos EDpov puypév. TÒ 82 (13) yAUkd näv Ozppóv £ovt Kai OOK ÅHÉTPWÇ 
bneppáAAet tiv Ev ripiv (14) Bepnörnta, GAA’ Worep TÒ Š8op TÒ Orppóv, od Pavovieg 
156nE0a, (15) Kai páMo0* Stav WpEv Éppiywkôteg, d&xpt pèv TOD Siayeiv TA nennyóta 
(16) npög TOD Puypod pópia TOD owuatos ÉkBEpuatvov Au, où (17) pův 610A 06v ye ovè 
Tépvov AÙTHV TO OUVEXÉG, MÖLOTÖV y£ ÉOTL Kai (18) WPEAWTATOV. 


Not only is sourness cooling, but also astringency and harshness; and if anyone has ever 
tasted quinces, myrtles or medlars, he knows perfectly well that one sensation arises in our 
tongue from sour materials, and a different one from astringent or harsh ones. The astringent 
materials appear to compress inwards the particle which they touch, evenly from every part, 
by squeezing out, compacting and gathering. Harsh materials seem to be inserted deep down 
and to impart a certain roughness and irregular sensation, so as to dry up and displace all the 
moisture of the sensory corpuscles, and so that they are another specific type of feeling, not 
able to be clearly stated, with respect both to materials which have an astringent effect on us, 
and to harsh flavours. 

Now anyone who is a human knows what I am saying, starting from what has already 
been said. On testing, therefore, I always have found every item which is astringent and free 
from all other qualities to be cooling. Every sweet thing is heating, and does not immoderately 
exceed the warmth within ourselves, but just as warm water, whose contact we enjoy especial- 
ly when we have been shivering with cold, is really most pleasant and advantageous, as it 
warms us thoroughly until liquefying the parts of the body solidified by cold but not breaking 
up nor cutting their continuity. 


Having previously discussed the sour flavour with particular reference to vinegar, 
Aétius now leads on to a short discussion of astringency and harshness, and intro- 
duces this with a short quotation from SMT 4.12: 


Galen SMT 4, chap. 12 (X1.660,15-17 Kühn) 
(p. 660,15) où póvov (16) yap TÒ GED Puypév Eotıv, KAAA Kai TO OTPUPVOv, Oç kai npóoðev 
(17) £Aéyopev. 


Aétius omits the final clause “as we have also said previously”, but adds harshness 
to astringency in his consideration (14,27 O.); it may be that Galen has singled out 
astringency here because, in his opinion, the two qualities differed only in intensity 
(see above, Example 1, XI.453,4 K.). To illustrate the perception of these flavours, 
Aétius next quotes, with a fair degree of accuracy, a passage from SMT 1.39: 


Galen SMT 1, chap. 39 (X1.452,5-453,1 Kühn) 
(p. 452,5) ei Sé tc (6) ÉyedoaTé note KvSWwVIWwY, À MAY, À poptwv, À ueoniAov, (7) oise 
HEV capac érépav pèv TV amò Tobrwv olo0notv piv Ev (8) <ñ yAWTTH yiyvopévnv, 
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étépav Sè TV dnd THV orvqóvtov (9) owpátwv. TA p£v yàp oróqovra ñ Piyovta 
ovvoOeiv Zow (10) paivetat TÒ padov ÅUÕV poprov ÈK navtds pépovg ópoAG, (11) oiov 
WAoDVTÀ TE Kai rLAODVTA Kai cuv&yovra: TA ©’ abotnpà (12) KATA BáOovuc TE 6106020001 
Soki Kai tva Tpayeikv te Kai (13) àvmbparov olo0notv Enäyeıv, oc ava=npaivovta Kai 
nücav (14) ékpooxóueva Tiy ikpáða tæv odoOnrucóv owpátwv, 08’ (15) £vépav civar Tv 
TOV NOOO ióiótr ra, undE ón0ñvoi capo (16) Bvvapévnv, and TE TOV OTVPOVTWV TPAC 
owpdatwv Kai TOV (17) a0ornpóv xun@v. KAA’ ëo+tç ye KVOPWTOS voDv Éyet oiev (p. 453,1) 
6 Aéyw. 


The differences between these passages are minor. Aétius replaces Galen's 
wðoðvtá (XI.452,11 K.) [pressing] with éx0Aipovrà (25,4 O.) [squeezing out]; 
&xpookópeva (XI.452,14 K.) [being absorbed] is replaced with &&wBeiodaı (25.7 O.) 
[to be pressed out]; owpdatwv (XI.452,14 K.) is replaced with popiwv (25,7 O.), al- 
though both words have a similar meaning in the context [particles, corpuscles] 
and both authors use the same word póptov for the same purpose earlier in the 
passage (X1.452,10 K. and 25,4 O.). Aëtius’ use, however, of &otıv (25,10 O.) instead 
of Galen's voùv éyet (XI.452,17 K.) may represent a deliberate change in register; 
Aétius’ *... anyone who is a human knows what I am saying” sounds less disdainful 
than Galen's *... any human who has a mind knows what I am saying". 

At this point (XI.453,1 K.), Aëtius has already used the subsequent Galenic text 
much earlier in his discussion of flavours (see above, Example 1), and chooses now 
to continue his narrative, almost seamlessly, by discussing sweet flavours, using 
accurate quotations from SMT 4.7: 


Galen SMT 4, chap. 7 (XI.645,4-6 Kühn) 
(p. 645,4) Idv oTügpov cópa, TÓ ye TOV GAAWV Kadapedov (5), Gornep rıpög trjv atoOnow 
nowthtwv, EDPOV dei neipapevog (6) vpuxpóv. 


Galen SMT 4, chap. 7 (X1.649,14—650,2 Kühn) 

(p. 649,14) àÀAà TO pv (15) yAukd r&v Ozppóv TE Eotı Kai obk åpétpwç oneppóAAet TV 
(16) £v typiv Bepnörnta, GAA’ Wonep Td ÜSwp TO Ozppóv, où pavovteg (17) rjbópe0o, kai 
B&Aio0' Stav WpeEv Éphiywkôteg, dypi pev tod (18) Staxeiv tà nennyóta mpòg rob pv- 
xpo pôpia tod owuatos (p. 650,1) ExOEppaivov Hpac, où uv StaAddv ye o062 TÉUVOV 
abtév TO (2) cuveX£q xoi Stiotov, fiówÓv ÉOTL Kai WPEAWTATOV. 


Simples List 


Aétius reduces Galen’s text both by omitting entries in their entirety and by omit- 
ting or paraphrasing parts of individual entries. The 121 plants present in Galen's 
list but completely absent in Aétius appear to share no common feature, neither in 
length of entry, provenance, elemental composition, therapeutic effects nor harm- 
ful effects; their omission is puzzling. The absence of seven consecutive plants 
(XII.88,8-90,2 K.) may suggest a gap in the manuscript(s) Aëtius was working from, 
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but elsewhere the plants are missing individually or in pairs or threes. The only 
suggestion of a pattern is in the increasing frequency of omission towards the end 
of the work: 23% of the first hundred of Galen’s entries are absent, 21% of the 
second hundred, 17 % of the third, 29 % of the fourth, and 37 % of the final 83. 

The text cut by Aétius from individual chapters varies in amount and subject 
matter. Only 6 entries (chh. 25, 67, 163, 223, 224, 272) appear exactly as they do in 
Galen; in many more only minor changes are seen, such as altered word order, or 
differences in conjunctions or prepositions. In a large number, however, significant 
parts of the text have been rejected. Certain patterns may be found in the rejected 
material. Discussion of taste and therapeutic capacity in relation to elemental theo- 
ry is the commonest subject in the parts rejected by Aétius. This happens in no 
less than 54 chapters, sometimes with substantial loss of Galen's text (e.g., chh. 1, 
3, 4, 31, 46, 61, 341). In 35 chapters Aétius has omitted from the original one or 
more therapeutic indications or uses; in 16 chapters comparison with other plants 
has been omitted, in 14 discussion of the plant's name, and in 5 discussion of its 
provenance. A warning by Galen of adverse effects has been omitted in 3 chapters. 
In ch. 22 there is evidence, I believe, that Aétius has deliberately and prudently 
edited Galen, by omitting his incredible assertion (XI.823,3-4 K.) that madwort of- 
ten completely cures someone already showing signs of hydrophobia, a condition 
incurable to this day. (The ancient diagnosis of hydrophobia appears to match the 
modern one — cf. Celsus 5.27,2). It is a different matter when Aétius (ch. 22,3-4 = 
36,14-15 O.) and Galen (X1.823,13 K.) claim that the plant benefits those bitten by 
mad dogs, for there is a chance that a victim may not develop the disease, through 
good luck rather than any supposed prophylactic effect attributable to the plant. 

21 of the entries in Aétius’ list of plant simples do not appear in Galen’s SMT. 
In 11 instances (chh. 44, 93, 199, 200, 226, 227, 242, 315, 379, 382, 404), however, it 
is clear that, without any acknowledgement of the fact, Aétius has used material, 
usually quoted verbatim, taken from Galen's On the Properties of Foodstuffs 
(Alim.Fac.). In a further 20 chapters, he has supplemented what he has taken from 
SMT by adding quotations from Alim.Fac. In addition to these individual simples, 
Aétius has included a section of 36 chapters on oils and ointments (chh. 101-136), 
apparently largely the product of his own invention, but influenced to some extent 
by Dioscorides, and by Galen's works on compound drugs (Comp.med.gen.) and 
their uses according to anatomical sites (Comp.med.loc.) as well as SMT. 

The material added by Aétius to Galen's plant entries shows certain recurrent 
features. Obviously designed to be of practical assistance, information on prepara- 
tion and administration of simples is included in 23 chapters; sometimes fairly 
elaborate details of a recipe are given, e.g. in chh. 35, 54, 139. Another common 
concern of Aétius is the digestibility, or effect on the gastro-intestinal tract, of some 
simples, with comments being introduced to 11 chapters; sometimes this additional 
information is taken from Alim.Fac. Therapeutic indications or uses not found in 
Galen have been added to 39 chapters. In 4 chapters (281, 318, 359, 380) the head- 
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ing taken from Galen is followed by an entry which is substantially or totally differ- 
ent from the original. In a rare instance, Aétius appears directly to contradict Galen 
(assuming no scribal error): he says that lentils “are not strongly astringent” — 
oTÙpovot èv oùk ioxup& (ch. 402,1 = 143,1 O.), whereas the ovx is absent in Ga- 
len, with the result that he says they “are strongly astringent” — otv@ovot pev 
ioyvp@òg (XII.149,5-6 K.); in Alim.Fac. (1.15) Galen says that only the lentil husk is 
astringent, whereas the juice has the opposite effect (VI.525,6-10 K.). On one occa- 
sion, Aétius makes a clear distinction between Galen's input and his own; in the 
chapter about Cretan thyme, he says: kai tabta èv ó TaArvöc. Tà SÈ 61à rreipag 
tavta: ... [Galen has provided the information so far. The following information, 
however, is provided by practical experience: ...] (ch. 166,4-5 = 76,20-21 O.). 


Language 


Much of the time Aétius has accurately copied, word for word, the text of Galen, 
who had been writing, "in the interests of clarity", a simpler form of Attic than his 
contemporaries in the Second Sophistic.” Galen, in fact, frequently disparaged 
those who sought to write in pure Attic, as he considered this to impair clarity;? 
for example, he starts an entry on mulberries in On the Properties of Foodstuffs 
(11.11) with the following warning: Ob toic Attıkileıv Tñ pwv nponpnpévoic 
ypàpetat TabTa ... [These things are not written for those who Atticise in their 
speech ...] (Alim.Fac. VI.584,5 K.). Although Aétius generally relies on accurately 
quoted pieces of Galen's text as his building blocks, in many instances his use of 
language differs from that of his predecessor, the following aspects being the most 
obvious. 

Lack of elision occurs constantly when Sè or te appear before a vowel in Aéti- 
us, replacing è’ or T’ found in Galen. Loss of Attic forms is common but variable. 
The oo found in other dialects and in the later Common Greek (Kotvn) replaces tt 
in some instances, for example téccapag in Aëtius (pr.17,10 O.) instead of Té Tropoç 
in the Galen from which it is taken (XII.3,9 K.); similarly, àpuótovow in Aëtius 
(ch. 185,6 = 83,15 O.; ch. 223,3 = 94,26 O.) twice replaces àppótrovot (XII.14,3 K.; 
XII.44,1K.). Both authors, however, (or perhaps their copyists) seem rather lax 
about their use of these forms, both of which can appear in quick succession; for 
example, Aëtius has yAwoon (pr.18,17 O.) followed by yA«tng (pr.18,21 O.), and 
Galen has 0àAatta followed in the next line by 0QAoooqo (X1.548,7-8 K.), and again 
0áAacta (XI.690,6 K.) and four lines later 6dAaccav (XI.690,10 K.). Occasionally a 
later form (according to LSJ) is found in Aëtius: e.g., 6160apev (ch. 58,13 = 45,26 O.) 





7 Horrocks 1997, 82. 
8 Wilkins 2003, xiv-xv. 
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for 8180pev (XI.845,14 K.); the use of aùtó as a demonstrative (pr.17,6 O.) instead of 
ToÜro (XII.3,3 K.) also reflects a change in language in the period between the writ- 
ers.? It is possible, however, that these minor differences may reflect the decisions 
of the copyists or editors, rather than represent evolution of the language, or may 
be due to unconscious effects related to perceived or imagined sound of the 
words.!° 

Differences often appear in the use of prepositions. For example, Aétius has 
kata (pr.27,23 O.) instead of éni (XI.684,10 K.), and pet’ (ch. 396,3 = 142,2 O.) for £v 
(XII.147,1 K.), and uses the dative (ch. 219,8 = 93,12 O.) instead of npög and accusa- 
tive (XII.40,18-41,1K.), and again (ch. 255,7 = 104,24 O.) for eig and accusative 
(XIL.61,17 K.). Sometimes an adverbial prefix is changed: e.g. katanAaooönevov 
(ch. 368,5 = 133,9 O.) for ÉmnAacoouevov (XII.126,7 K.). 

A word which appears in Aëtius — &Mtypa (ch. 1473-4 = 72,2223 O.) - but not 
in LSJ can be understood by its derivation from ékAetypa [linctus] in Galen 
(X1.877,17 and 878,1 K.). Spelling changes are seen in some plant names, sometimes 
of a minor degree, e.g. éAapoBookov (ch. 137,1 = 69,200.) for gAagpoRookog 
(X1.873,3 K.), sometimes more substantial, e.g. tepéBiv8oc (ch. 386,1 = 138,24 O.) 
for TépptvOoc (XIL.137,14 K.). 

Sometimes Aétius replaces words with others of very similar meaning, for no 
apparent reason: e.g. iatpıkrıv (pr.18,15 O.) for Beparevtixnv (XI.572,8 K.) [per- 
taining to treatment], and tomw (pr.278 O.) for ywpiw (X1.693,8 K.) [place]. His re- 
placement of anatomical terms may reflect changes in accepted nomenclature 
among contemporary physicians: e.g., ktovic (ch. 16,3 = 34,210.) for otapvAn 
(XI.819,15 K.) [uvula]; titOoi (ch. 147,6 = 72,25 O.) for paotoi (X1.878,4 K.) [breasts]; 
öpxeıg (ch. 147,6 = 72,25 O.; 145,7 = 72,4 O.) for 818vpot (XI.877,4 and 878,4 K.) [testi- 
cles]. When, however, words are substituted for others of similar appearance but 
entirely different meaning, it is tempting to assume that scribal error has occurred: 
e.g., PUTTTIKÄIG (ch. 263,1 = 106,13 O.) [cleansing] for rentixijg (XII.65,6 K.) [digest- 
ing]; npwtnv (ch. 289,1 = 113,13 O.) [first] for tpitnv (XII.84,12 K.) [third]; yóvaot 
(ch. 326,3 = 124,3 O.) [knees] for yevéoet (XII.104,6 K.) [origin]. 

On occasions, Aétius copies Galen's use of the first person singular, and thus 
presents himself as the first-hand observer of a pharmaceutical effect, rather than 
the reporter of Galen's findings. This, however, is not inconsistent with the tradi- 
tion of transmission of medical texts; Galen, for example, also “borrows the ‘T of 
his sources”. For example, in the chapter about capers, the words xai ëywyè … 
oiSa &lapopñoaç ... [I also know, having dispersed ..] appear both in Galen 
(XII.11,10-11 K.) and Aétius (ch. 180,21 = 82,4 O.). Similarly, in the chapter about 
pears, Aëtius’ words - ... Wote &ywye xai koÀÀñoqç avtoîg oi8a Tpadpara. [... as T 











9 Horrocks 1997, 73. 
10 West 1973, 20. 
11 Totelin 2012, 308. 
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know, since I have glued wounds with them.] (ch. 41,5-6 = 41,7-8 O.) are almost 
identical to Galen's — ... wo &ywye xoM joa avtoîg olda tpadpa, un6evóc GAAOU 
«oppáàxou Tapovtoc. |... as I know, since I have glued a wound with them, when 
no other drug was available.] (X1.834,15-17 K.). Elsewhere, in the chapter on oaks, 
even when Aétius condenses and paraphrases Galen's text, he retains the first per- 
son: ... Eywy’ ovv 0160 ... [... so I know ...] in Galen (XI.866,8 K.) becomes ... WOTTEP 
Eyw KaT’aypov Erreipäßnv. [.. as I have experienced for myself in the field.] in 
Aétius (ch. 95,7-8 = 52,25-26 O.). In view of his careful manipulation of Galen's text 
throughout the work, I believe that in these examples Aétius is deliberately trying 
to convince us of his personal experience of the drugs. 


Conclusions from Comparison 


Aétius’ respect for Galen is undoubted, as evidenced by his initial decision to base 
his discussion of simples, which forms all of book 1 and part of book 2 of his Libri 
Medicinales, on SMT, and by his quotation of large parts of Galen's text, albeit 
influenced by the language of his time. In the case of his preface, Aétius puts us 
in the elemental theory picture by presenting us with a collage drawn mostly from 
original pieces of his predecessor's work, rather than writing a summary in his own 
words, surely an easier option. 

It is clear, however, that Aétius was more than just a dutiful copyist. He has 
whittled down and streamlined Galen's text, which, in its digressions and repeti- 
tions, is at times reminiscent of a series of lectures to students, to produce a practi- 
cal handbook for practising physicians. Centuries later it may well have been used 
in this way, as illustrated by marginalia in one of the Aldus Manutius 1534 editions 
in the library of the University of Glasgow: words inked in, such as ad capitis do- 
lores [for headaches], ad febres [for fevers], appear beside appropriate simples, 
suggesting that a doctor had required a means of quick reference when treating 
his patients from this book. 

It seems certain that Aétius was drawing on his personal experience as a prac- 
tising physician, and probably also as a concocter of his own recipes, when he 
inserted the additional material about prescriptions, and comments about diges- 
tion, as well as the section on oils. His chapters about plants which are absent 
from Galen may also be attributable to extra information acquired by Aétius in his 
studies. The omission of several of Galen's simples remains unexplained.” 





12 See also Scarborough 1984, 224-5; van der Eijk 2010. 
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Abbreviations 
Alim.Fac. Galen, De Alimentorum Facultatibus (On the Properties of Foodstuffs) 
CMG Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, (1821-), Leipzig & Berlin, Knobloch, Teubner. 


Comp.med.gen. Galen, De Compositione Medicamentorum per Genera (On the Composition of 
Drugs according to Kind). 

Comp.med.loc. Galen, De Compositione Medicamentorum secundum Locos (On the Composi- 
tion of Drugs according to Places). 

SMT Galen, De Simplicium Medicamentorum [Temperamentis Ac] Facultatibus 
(On the [Mixtures and] Powers of Simple Drugs). 
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The Third Way 


Galen, Pseudo-Galen, Metrodora, Cleopatra 
and the Gynaecological Pharmacology of Byzantium 


Introduction 


Galen and his writings exerted a deep influence on the medical compilers of the 
Byzantine period. That influence was not, however, equal in all areas of medicine. 
As noted by John Scarborough, the attitude of Byzantine medical authors towards 
Galen's pharmacology was at times rather critical: 


Once the early Byzantine pharmacologists had analyzed Galen’s “Drug Books”, they were 
forced to rearrange, streamline, and “edit them” rather heavily, even though Galen remained 
a venerated fountainhead of drug lore. It is very significant that Byzantine medical writers, 
from Oribasius through Paul of Aegina, quite frequently sought out the “original” writings on 
drugs from earlier Greco-Roman antiquity, and did not continue the pharmaceutical doxogra- 
phy illustrated by Galen’s summaries in the late second century. 


In areas over which Galen had glossed, Byzantine pharmacologists also had to 
supplement. This is most particularly the case in the field of gynaecological phar- 
macology, the pharmacological remedies the main application of which was the 
treatment of female ailments. Since Galen had relatively little interest in the treat- 
ment of women, Byzantine authors had to find ways to bypass what they perceived 
as a gap in the Galenic Corpus. To do so, they could turn, for instance, to the 
writings of the Methodist Soranus, which had a deep influence on the gynaecology 
of late antiquity.* This ‘gap’ in the Galenic enterprise may also have facilitated the 
apparition of independent gynaecological treatises, such as that of Metrodora or 
those of Cleopatra - or, if these treatises antedated Galen, their continuing success 
(see below). 

In this paper, I first briefly examine how Galen’s gynaecological recipes and 
information relating to gynaecological use of pharmacological substances was re- 
cast by some of the main Byzantine medical writers. Second, I turn to the gynaeco- 
logical recipes found in pseudo-Galenic treatises, and more particularly in the sec- 
ond pseudo-Galenic Euporista (De remediis parabilibus). I will discuss the similar- 





1 Scarborough 1984, 221. 
2 See Hanson and Green 1994; Flemming 2000, 228-246; Nutton 2013a, chapter 13. The reader will 
find information on all the medical authorities named here in Keyser and Irby-Massie 2008. 
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ities between these pseudo-Galenic recipes and those found in the work of 
Metrodora, a compilation that most scholars date to the sixth century CE. Finally, 
I take a more indirect approach, and study the ways in which Galen, on the one 
hand, and Byzantine and late antique medical treatises, on the other, excerpted 
the writings of Cleopatra or used her name. I conclude by stating that there are 
links, some of which remain unexplored, between all branches of late antique gy- 
naecology, and that Galenic and pseudo-Galenic writings provide some clues to 
these links. 


Galen's Gynaecological Pharmacology 
and its Reception in the Byzantine Period 


Physicians in antiquity debated whether women suffered from their own diseases, 
and whether there was a need for gynaecology to be a separate branch of medicine. 
The debate is summarised by Soranus: some argue that women have diseases that 
are peculiarly their own; others argue that there are no special diseases of women.? 
Soranus himself had a more nuanced view (Soranus, Gynaeciorum libri III.5,2-5 = 
p. 96,2226 Ilberg): 


Theis pévtot Kata quot ‘Sia rà0n Aéyouev yuvoix@v (otov TÒ ovAMapiBávetv Kai ånotikte Kal 
yaAaKtovpyeiv, ei rabo BovAETai tic TA Epya náðn Tpocayopever), napà PLOW SE KATA yEvog 
pév oddapdc, KAT’ e180g 62 kai KATA pépoc. 

However we say that there are natural affections of women (such as conception, giving birth, 


and lactation, if one wishes to call these functions “affections”), but that conditions against 
nature are not generically different, but rather in a specific and particular way. 


Galen’s position too was quite nuanced. While Galen treated various female pa- 
tients and had an interest in the female body (see below), he did not consider 
gender as a primary characteristic to take into account when gauging the patient’s 
body. Thus, in one of his general therapeutic treatises, Therapeutics to Glaucon, he 
subordinated the difference between male and female to other, more significant 
characteristics (Galen, Ad Glauconem de medendi methodo 1.1 = XI.5,2-11 Kühn): 


ei yàp Stopioattd Tig piov HEV Tv KATA TAG TAtkiag Btapopav, pete SÈ Tv KATA TAG 
Xpácetg Kal Tas Suvapers Kai TÈAAa TÀ Toig AVOPWNIOLG bnópyovra, XpoLäg Aéyw Kai Bep- 
paciag Kai OXEDEIG xai opvypðv kiwvnoels Kai £r] Kai EmttTHSevpaTa kai TA TAG wuyfjs En, 
mpoovein 8& TOVTOLG Kai Tv WG dppevog npóc AfiAv Stapopav, doa TE KATA TAS XWPAG kai TAG 
(pac toU Etous Kai Tag GAAQG TOD TIEPLEXOVTOG AUS KEPOG KATAOTÁOEIG, WG XPT] 8toptoaoot, 
tAngiov àv Kot TAG i8tag TOD KAUVOVTOG PUGEWS. 





3 Soranus, Gynaeciorum libri III.1-5 = pp. 94-97 Ilberg. 
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For if one properly defines, first the difference in ages, then in kraseis, dynameis, and the other 
things existing in human beings - I mean colours, heats, habits, arterial motions, customs, 
occupations, and characteristics of soul — and add to these the difference between male and 
female, and between lands, and seasons, and the other circumstances of our surrounding air, 
as they differ, one will come near the peculiar nature of the patient." 


In his other main theoretical treatise on therapeutics, Method of Healing, Galen did 
not even mention gender in his list of individual characteristics — it was not partic- 
ularly significant to him.? Certainly, Galen had an interest in the female body - he 
wrote a treatise On the Anatomy of the Uterus, and devoted sections of book four- 
teen of Use of Parts of the Body to the female generative organ — but his ultimate 
aim was to show that the female body was a deviation from the male standard. 
Indeed, the physician was a proponent of what scholars have termed the “one-sex” 
model, that is, the model whereby women are inverted men from an anatomical 
point of view, and whereby both men and women produce “semen”.’ For Galen, 
the cause of female ailments was not retained menstrual blood (which often is in 
the Hippocratic model of the female body) but “female semen”.® 

Add to this the fact that Galen's attitude towards female patients was ambiva- 
lent at the very least. In the first book of On the Composition of Medicines according 
to Places, he condemned royal ladies (women of the imperial household) for re- 
questing cosmetic remedies such as hair-dyes.? His attitude towards midwives was 
similarly ambivalent. In On Prognosis, he criticized for their silliness the midwives 
tending to Boethus' wife, who was suffering from a female flux.!° Yet, Galen does 
not appear to have often impinged on midwife territory: there is hardly anything 
on pregnancy and childbirth in his work. Thus, there are only four mentions of 
dystocia (difficult birth) in his huge corpus of works, three of which are to be found 
in commentaries on Hippocratic treatises." 

This relative lack of interest in gynaecological matters is certainly reflected in 
the pharmacological treatises: the treatises On Simple Drugs (in 11 books); On the 


4 Translation by Flemming 2000, 344. 

5 Galen, De methodo medendi X1.3 (X.743 K.). 

6 De uteri dissectione is edited by Nickel 1971 (II.887-908 K.). 

7 See in particular Galen, De usu partium XIV.6 (IV.158-165 K.). The literature on the ‘one-sex’ 
model is large: see the general work by Laqueur 1990; and the criticism by King 2013. For Galen’s 
woman, see Flemming 2000, 288-358. 

8 See, in particular, Galen, De locis affectis VI.5 (VIII.420-424 K.). See Debru 1992; Flemming 2000, 
337; Mattern 2008, 114; King 2011. 

9 Galen, De compositione medicamentorum secundum locos 1.2 (XII.434—435 K.). 

10 Galen, De praecognitione VIII = pp. 110-116 Nutton (XIV.641-647 K.). 

11 Galen, In Hippocratis librum iii epidemarium commentarii III.89, pp.183-184 Wenkebach 
(XVIIa.785-786 K.); De antidotis 11.12 (XIV.177 K.); In Hippocratis aphorismos commentarii V.35 
(XVIIb.823 K.). On Galen's reaction to gynaecological cases in Hippocratic writings, see Flemming 
2002. 
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Composition of Medicines according to Places (in ten books); On the Composition of 
Medicines according to Types (in seven books); and On Antidotes (in two books).? 
Galen dutifully noted the gynaecological effects of simple ingredients, as he did 
for instance when he commented on the galactagogue properties of various plants 
such as the herb alimon.? However, that information is dispersed throughout On 
Simple Drugs, and it was left to Galen's successors to gather it in ways that may 
have been more convenient to the medical practitioner. For instance, Oribasius has 
a chapter on galactagogues in book fourteen of his Medical Collection (that is, the 
book on simple remedies), which opens thus: 


RE ra x RT ia ai i I | E. 
Ex 1àv ToAnvod: nepi t&v TO yoAa norovoðv Suvapewv kai karapui|via. Kıvovowv. TARAKTOG 
tontikai 6vvópetg eiolv ai HEV EV PappaKots povov, ai 6€ Kai Ev Tpopoiç: KTA. 


From Galen, concerning substances that produce milk and move the menses. There are sub- 
stances that produce milk not only among drugs but also among foods [list]. ^ 


Individual elements are indeed to be found in Galen, but spread throughout his 
work, not in a neat, concise and thorough chapter. 

Similarly, Galen noted the gynaecological applications of compound remedies, 
as in the following heading for a cough remedy listed in the On the Composition of 
Medicines according to Places: 


Bnxtvov nóta Ek TOV AtoMwviov xai npòç Pods yuvatketouc. 


Cough remedy excerpted from the remedies of Apollonius; also works for female fluxes. [List 
of ingredients follows].!? 


In Galen's opinion, women did suffer from their particular fluxes and other illness- 
es, but these did not require separate treatment from ailments such as coughs. 
Galen devoted a short section to gynaecological ailments, and particularly uterine 
suffocation, at the very end of Book IX of On the Composition of Medicines according 
to Places.!° On the other hand, he had no sections devoted to remedies such as 
contracepives (atokia), abortives (phthoria), galactagogues, aids to conception, 
and other aphrodisiacs, all remedies that are usually found in gynaecological com- 
pilations." 


12 There are some other shorter pharmacological books. For a general introduction to Galenic 
pharmacology, see Fabricius 1972; the articles in Debru 1997; Vogt 2008. 

13 Galen, De simplicium medicamentorum temperamentis et facultatibus VI.1,22 (XI.821 K.) 

14 Oribasius, On the Collectione medicae XIV.63,1 = 11.233,14-17 Raeder. 

15 Galen, De compositione medicamentorum secundum locos VIII.3 (XIII.70,11-12 K.) 

16 Galen, De compositione medicamentorum secundum locos IX.10 (XIII.319-320 K.). See Flemming 
2000, 354. 

17 On the difference between abortives and contraceptives, see Soranus, Gynaeciorum libri 1.60 — 
p. 45 Ilberg. 
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This relative lack of interest in female ailments left Byzantine medical writers 
free to create their own gynaecological tradition, as Aetius did in Book XVI of his 
medical collection, a book that has a strong therapeutic aspect. In Book XVI, Galen 
is a relatively minor authority, co-existing alongside Archigenes (end of the first 
century CE), Leonidas (turn of the first-second century CE), Soranus (turn of the 
first-second century CE), Philoumenos (second century CE), Philagrius (fourth cen- 
tury CE), and - most importantly - the mysterious Aspasia, who may be an actual 
woman or a man writing under a pseudonym recalling the authority of the famous 
mistress of Pericles.!8 In this book, Aetius refers to Galen on five occasions: he 
quotes him as an authority on the topic of pica, that is, strange cravings during 
pregnancy (chapter 10); he refers twice to a ‘yellow plaster of Galen' in treatments 
of gynaecological ailments (chapters 43 and 64); he mentions a gynaecological 
case of Galen - that of a woman who bled for four days (chapter 63); and he men- 
tions a ‘soap of Galen', which appears nowhere in the works of Galen (chapter 
136).? In comparison, Aspasia appears as the source of fifteen chapters; and Sora- 
nus appears as the source of five chapters, and is quoted as an authority in two 
further chapters.?° In other words, Galen is far from the most important authority 
in Aetius' gynaecology; in fact he is decidedly second rank. This is a fair reflection 
of Galen's relative lack of interest in the pharmacological treatment of women. 


Pseudo-Galen's Gynaecological Pharmacology 


Some pseudo-Galenic pharmacological treatises, on the other hand, do contain a 
fair amount of gynaecology. Here I will focus on the second book of the Euporista, 
(De remediis parabilibus, On Remedies Easily Procured).?! The Euporista was a fairly 
common genre in the ancient world; Euporista treatises contained relatively short 


18 On Aspasia, see Parker 1997, 138 (who believes her to be a real woman); Flemming 2007, 270 
(who is more reserved). Flemming stresses the similarities between the passages attributed to Aspa- 
sia and passages of Soranus. 

19 The numbering is that found in the edition of Zervos 1901, which is available through Thesaurus 
Linguae Graecae. I was unable to access that edition in paper form. Zervos' edition is deficient in 
many respects, but it is the only one available. An English translation of the Latin translation by 
Cornarius is also available: Ricci 1950. 

20 Aspasia: chapters 12, 15, 19, 25, 28, 57, 69, 72, 105, 112, 115, 117, 122, 128, 132. Soranus: chapters 
7, 68, 69, 76, 83. Soranus is also mentioned in chapters 38 and 70. 

21 The list of Galenic writings (Fichtner 241) also includes a Latin text, entitled De gynaecis/De 
passionibus mulierum. Monica Green has shown that this is in fact a late antique text that exists 
in two versions (versions A and B). The longest, and earliest, version (A) is usually transmitted 
anonymously, but sometimes under the names of Cleopatra, Priscianus or Galen. (Green 1987; Green 
2000, 24—25). Version A appears in the 1490 Venice edition of Galen's Opera Omnia (see Durling 
1961, 250), where it is - somewhat strangely - said to be a Latin translation by Niccolò da Reggio, 
the early-fourteenth century translator extraordinaire of Galen (this edition is available online: 
http://www2.biusante.parisdescartes.fr/livanc/?cote=extacadinca11&p=335&do=page). It is not pos- 
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recipes for — on the whole — common ailments and had very little interest in com- 
plex physiological and therapeutical theories. There are three independent books 
of Euporista in the Galenic corpus, each with its separate proemium, and each 
roughly organized in the head-to-toe order.?? Galen tells us that he wrote a book of 
Euporista.? That book, however, is lost, and appears to have been lost by the time 
of Oribasius already (as mentioned in the preface of Oribasius' own Euporista, The 
Books to Eunapius, in four books). Scholars agree that the three books of Euporis- 
ta found in the Galenic corpus are not authentically Galenic, although they do not 
give any possible date for their composition. Hunayn ibn Ishàq (late ninth century 
CE - tenth century CE), in a rather difficult passage, links a Euporista treatise circu- 
lating under the name of Galen to Philagrius, although it is quite unclear which 
one of the pseudo-Galenic Euporista Hunayn is discussing (it is either Book II or 
Book II.” Philagrius was active in the fourth century; he was first extracted by 
Oribasius and appears to have written on gynaecology, obstetrics and in particular 
on the suffocation of the womb. 

Erwin Ackernecht, in his introduction to Kühn's edition of Galenic texts, dis- 
plays very little regard for books II and III of the pseudo-Galenic Euporista: he 
thought them full of superstition and nonsense that was beneath the genius of 
Galen.” Vivian Nutton is much more balanced in his opinion, but does unfortu- 
nately not give a possible date for the publication of the pseudo-Galenic Euporista: 


sible chronologically for Niccoló to have translated De gynaeciis, as there are several manuscripts 
of this text that antedate the fourteenth century. The issue is further complicated by the fact that 
Diels (1905, 118), in his list of Galenic manuscripts, includes a IIepi yuvatket@v which has nothing 
to do with Galen. Green (1987, 301, n. 9) has shown that this Hept yvvaıkeıwv is in reality composed 
of extracts from Aetius' Book XVI. 

22 These are to be found in volume XIV of the Kühn edition (pp. 311-581). 

23 Galen, De alimentorum facultatibus 11.46 (VI.634 K. = p. 314 Helmreich). IIepi ävôpäxvnc. Qc 
Edecna èv óMynv TE TPOPTIV Exei Kal TADTNV dypav Kai puypàv Kal yAtcypav, wc PappaKov ô’ 
aipwSiav idtot Sià Tv ñ8nkrov yAıcypörnta, nepi ñc Ertl nA£ov £v T TOV EUrtopictwv qappókaov 
mpaypateia AéAekrot. “Concerning purslane: when eaten, it contains very little nourishment, and 
this wet, cold, and sticky; as a drug, it treats teeth ailments through its non-pungent stickiness, on 
which topic much has been said in my treatise On Remedies Easily Procured.” 

24 Oribasius, Libri at Eunapium, Proemium 5 (= V.317 Raeder): ei pév obv gomleto Tà TH Bav- 
paci TaAnv® ypapévra nepi TWV EUTIOPIOTWV PAPHAKWV, eiyeg dv TO omou6o(óngvov &E avTav: 
“If the books on remedies easily procured written by the amazing Galen were preserved, you would 
have the most important material from these.” 

25 Hunayn, Fi'l-adwiya allati yashul wujuduha. Translation: Iskandar 1984, 10, n. 21: “This book is 
in two treatises: its purpose is apparent from the title. I have never come across any Greek manu- 
scripts of this book, nor have I heard of anybody who owned a copy, although I sought very careful- 
ly to find one. Sergius [of Resaina] translated it [into Syriac]: at present, the Syriac copies are cor- 
rupt and bad. One treatise, dealing with the same subject, was added to it, and was attributed to 
Galen, although it is not by Galen; it is by Philagrius. I have seen this treatise, indeed I have 
translated it, with other treatises also by Philagrius, into Syriac for Bukhtishü." 

26 I.clv Kiihn: multa etiam superstitiosa et absurda in eo proponuntur, quae ab ingenio Galeni plane 
abhorrent. Tertius liber pessimus est. 
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A... tract dealing with remedies that were easy to procure, Euporista, is lost except for quota- 
tions in Syriac and Arabic, and the treatise of the same name that goes under this name in 
Greek is a later pastiche.?7 


In any case, the date of the earliest manuscripts containing the Euporista (twelfth 
century CE) must serve as a terminus ante quem for the composition of these texts — 
they are most certainly much earlier, although dating recipe collections is always 
difficult. The fact that the Euporista in the Galenic corpus are not authentically 
Galenic and might be later in date does not justify the almost complete scholarly 
neglect they have suffered. There is scope for much research. Here I will focus on 
the gynaecological remedies contained in Book II (book one has almost no gynae- 
cology; book three has some). 

Book II opens with a dedication to a certain Solon, then describes remedies in 
the head-to-toe order, starting with products to dye the hair — a type of cosmetics 
Galen frowned upon.” Chapter 15 is gynaecological in nature, as it is devoted to 
remedies for ailments of the breasts, and medicines promoting or checking milk 
flow (XIV.446-449 K.). Chapter 16 deals with cosmetic remedies against smelly 
armpits, and is followed by chapters (17-25) covering ailments of the chest, belly, 
and urinary tract. Chapter 26 is a long chapter of gynaecological remedies, includ- 
ing recipes to help conception, to prevent conception, to influence the sex of the 
unborn child, drugs for lactation, medicines against uterine suffocation and female 
flux, and a long series of concoctions to prevent a woman from being dry during 
sexual intercourse (XIV.475-486 K.). The treatise closes with aphrodisiac remedies 
and antidotes against venomous bites (chapters 27-28, XIV.486—491 K.). The recipes 
in Euporista II are generally short and include relatively few ingredients. 

In its approach to gynaecology, Euporista II very much centres on the “every- 
day" rather than on the more exceptional events of uterine suffocation and uterine 
prolapse. Euporista II presents strong parallels with the gynaecological treatise of 
Metrodora (henceforth abbreviated as Metrodora), thus called because of its head- 
ing “From [the writings] of Metrodora, concerning women's womb afflictions”. The 
authorship of this compilation is debated. Some scholars have suggested that a 
woman of that name truly authored it; others have argued that the name Metrodora 
is quite rare and somewhat “too good to be true”, as it contains the root meter, the 
womb - Metrodora must be a pseudonym. Pseudonyms are indeed quite common 
in the transmission of medical texts, but it remains that the possibility of female 
authorship cannot be entirely excluded.?? Metrodora has very little theory, being 
constituted instead almost entirely of recipes. It starts with gynaecological material 





27 Nutton 2013b, 14. 

28 For the manuscripts containing the Euporista, see Diels 1905, 99-100. 

29 See Meilhac-Léonelli 2003 for a discussion. 

30 Metrodora is the author: Parker 1997, 146. Metrodora is a pseudonym: Dean-Jones 1994, 33. For 
the most balanced view, see Flemming 2007, 277-278. 
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that has many parallels with the recipes of the Hippocratic Corpus (chapters 1-21); 
the middle section is a collection of gynaecological and cosmetic recipes (chapters 
22-58), where parallels are to be found with the pseudo-Galenic Euporista; the fo- 
cus then moves away from women, and we find a medley of recipes (some of which 
are gynaecological), starting with antidotes (chapters 59-137).?! The Metrodora 
compilation is preserved in a single Florence manuscript (MS Florence, Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 75,3), dating to the eleventh century CE. The treatise 
itself is extremely difficult to date, with suggestions ranging from the first century 
CE to the sixth century CE.” Scholars who opt for the later date do so on the basis 
of a couple of references (in chapters 91 and 104) to Alexander of Tralles, a sixth- 
century author. However, it is possible that Metrodora coalesced over a period of 
time, and that the gynaecological sections of the beginning are much earlier in 
date.** As its title indicates (“from the writings of Metrodora”) the gynaecological 
section of our Metrodora text might have come from a much larger gynaecological 
compilation. The unique manuscript does not mean that this compilation was not 
successful. Indeed, in recent years, Roberto De Lucia and Anna Maria Ieraci Bio 
have started to uncover exact parallels between passages of our Metrodora text 
and passages from late Byzantine compilations: in a recipe book compiled by two 
physicians from Messina working in the twelfth century CE; in the gynaecological 
section of the large recipe book contained in MS Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
gr. 299, dating to the fifteenth century (which contains an actual reference to Metro- 
dora in chapter 1427); and in a gynaecological section of the Dynameron of Nicolaus 
Myrepsus, dating to the fourteenth century. Ieraci Bio also notes that the manu- 
script containing our text of Metrodora circulated in the Latin world, as it contains 
at fol. 255r a marginal note in Beneventan script.’ Monica Green has also uncov- 
ered similarities between Metrodora and the Latin De gynaecis/De passionibus muli- 
erum, Version A of which is in some manuscripts attributed to Priscianus (probably 
referring to Theodorus Priscianus, on whom see below), Cleopatra, or Galen. She 
suggests Metrodora was translated in Sicily or South Italy in the eleventh century.?” 

Euporista II and Metrodora share similar concerns in gynaecological issues 
such as conception, abortion, restoration of virginity, and both treatises include 


31 The chapter numbers are those used by Del Guerra 1953, which offers a reprint and translation 
(into Italian) of Kousis 1945. For the parallels with the Hippocratic material, see Totelin 2009, 274—275. 
32 The edition used here is that of Kousis 1945, which is deficient, but the manuscript is available 
online (through the Laurenziana Library website: http://teca.bmlonline.it). For the date of the man- 
uscript, see Ieraci Bio 2007, 298. According to Ieraci Bio, the text was copied in Calabria. 

33 For a date in the first century CE, see Deichgráber 1932; Nutton 1995, 49. For a date in the sixth 
century CE, see Kousis 1945; Congourdeau 1993; Rubio Gómez 1996; Touwaide 2000. 

34 For this point, see in particular Congourdeau 1993. 

35 De Lucia 2006, in particular 246 for the reference to Metrodora; Ieraci Bio 2006; Ieraci Bio 2007, 
294-301. 

36 Ieraci Bio 2007, 298. 

37 Green 1987, 301, especially note 8 (for the list of manuscripts); 2000, 24-25; 2008, 25. 
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long chapters on milk production. Compare for instance the headings of chapters 
15-16 of Euporista II (XIV.446-450 K.) to chapters 40-58 of Metrodora: 


Remedies for the 
breasts 


Euporista chapters 


15.1: to straighten the drooping 
breasts 

15.2: so that the breasts remain 
dainty for many years 

15.3: so that the breasts do not 
become big 

15.4: to dry out the milk 

15.5: against inflammation of the 


Metrodora chapters 


40-44: remedies against pains in the 
breasts 

44-47: to make the milk come 

47: to dry out the milk 

48: to keep the breasts small: 

49: to straighten drooping breasts 
50: to keep the breasts small and 
pert 


breasts 

15.6: to bring out the milk 

15.7: to prevent [the flow of] milk 
15.8: to preserve the breasts, by 
which means they remain taut 


51: to make the breasts shiny and 
beautiful 





51-54: cosmetics for the face 

55: cosmetics for the hands and feet 
56-58: against bad smell of the body 
and perfumes 


Cosmetic recipes 16: Against smell of the armpits 


Although the order of the breasts remedies is not exactly the same in the two trea- 
tises, the concerns are similar: promoting milk production; alleviating inflamma- 
tion; stopping milk if a woman does not want to nurse or if her nursling has died; 
all this while maintaining beautiful breasts. These remedies for the breasts are then 
followed by cosmetic remedies: armpit deodorants in the case of Euporista Il; a 
more varied selection in the case of Metrodora. The “breasts remedies" respond to 
concerns that may have been as prevalent among ancient women as they are 
among modern ones. Such remedies, however, are not present in the authentic 
treatises of Galen. 

Some of the individual recipes for the breasts in Euporista II and Metrodora are 
very similar, as in the following example: 


Euporista 11.15,1 (XIV.446 K.) Metrodora 49 (fol. 17v) 


Mpòg tous paotoùg KEKÄINEVOUG óp8@oot. 
Aoßwv yñv ypagikny, petà uéÀ[itoç Epoa eic 
päxog Emtideı ånò ópOpou Ews £onépoc. 


Mpòg tous paotoùg kekApiévouc óp8ócot. 
AoBov yiv, fjv oi yvapgeig xpüvrat, eig tà 
Emieippota pépog a’, HEAITOG Bpayù AElwoas 
KOTÖXPIE. 


To straighten drooping breasts: take painter’s 
earth; add a little boiled honey; apply in a rag 
from daybreak to the evening. 


To straighten drooping breasts: take one part of 
the clay which carders use for their business; 
crush with a little honey and anoint. 
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These two recipes have the same heading and the same two ingredients (although 
the earth is called “painters’ earth” in the Euporista recipe, and “carders’ earth” in 
the Metrodora one). The two recipes, however, are not cast in the same way, choos- 
ing to express different things: Euporista specifies that the honey has to be boiled; 
Metrodora omits that information; Euporista recommends the concoction be ap- 


plied in a rag; Metrodora that it be anointed.?? 
Euporista II and Metrodora are also comparable in that they both contain un- 


usual recipes to restore virginity: 


Euporista 11.25,12 (XIV.478 K.) 


Os yuvi ñ PeBraopévn napapaivnrai tapdévog. 


Aapàv dp@akitidwv, KÜTpou, &uAokaocoíoc, 
podwv Enpüv, memépewg AeukoÜ kai KOKKOU 
yvidiou ávà ÉEdyiov a’. rpoAeAoupévn Votépa 
npooBétw taüto* WHEAET dè Kal oméppa ğu- 
Aorá8ou tetpippévov Kal TTPOOBETOV. 


So that a girl who has been raped may appear 
a virgin. Take oak galls, henna, cassia wood, 

dried roses, white pepper, and Cnidian grains, 
of each one exagion [1 1⁄2 drachm]. After a bath 


Metrodora 32 (fol. 15r) 


Mpòg yuvoika q8apeicov Sokeîv eivat 
map8évov. ZUpMutov Botävnv Aewoag ÜTOBES ñ 
OTUTTNPIAV OXIOTMV PETA Sdpvns PÜAAWV ZEOOG 
npockAuCÉc80. 


So that a damaged girl may appear to be a 
virgin: apply the plant symphyton; or boil split 
alum with the leaves of laurel and use as a 
sitz-bath. 


let her apply these to the womb. And the 
crushed seed of curled dock as a pessary also 
helps. 


The virginity recipes in Euporista and Metrodora make use of different ingredients, 
but they both illustrate a concern that is not found in authentically Galenic texts. 
Ann Hanson who has studied the virginity recipes in the Euporista notes that these 
concoctions could have temporarily dried and tightened up the vaginal wall. She 
suggests that the treatise's focus on sexual aids etc. may have appeared to the 
prostitute community but does not exclude other audiences: 


Still, there is no way to know whether or not a Greek or Roman father from the respectable 
classes, or the doctors he introduced to the household, subjected a young daughter to such 
medicaments prior to the wedding night, if there were doubts to forestall, gossip to quell.3° 


It is indeed important not to form too narrow a view of the potential readership of 
the Euporista and Metrodora. 


38 On the importance of not putting too much emphasis on the grammar of ancient recipes, see 
Totelin 2009, 38. 
39 Hanson 2007, 57. 
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There are strong similarities, then, between Euporista II and Metrodora. In fact, 
if one strikes the net slightly wider, one will find that the genre of the Euporista, 
as a whole, contains gynaecological remedies classified under heading similar to 
those found in Euporista II and Metrodora. Thus the third book of Theodorus Prisci- 
anus' Euporista (Latin, late fourth century CE), is a gynaecological book in ten 
chapters, heavily influenced by Soranus' Gynaecology, that starts with remedies for 
the breasts (chapter 1, pp. 225-228 Rose), followed by gynaecological issues center- 
ing on the womb, including medicines for conception and abortion (chapters 5 and 
6, pp. 233-246 Rose).^? Oribasius’ Euporista, The Books to Eunapius, also includes 
in book IV remedies for the breasts (IV.82 = V.469 Raeder), and a little later, recipes 
for diseases of the womb, female fluxes, and dystocia (IV.109-114 = V.485-489 
Raeder). 

Similarities can also be found with a work that is unfortunately lost, but the 
Table of Contents of which has been preserved by Galen: the four-book Cosmetics 
of T. Statilius Crito (henceforth Crito), doctor to Trajan.“ Book II of the Cosmetics 
contained, among other things, deodorants, unguents for the breasts, gynaecologi- 
cal remedies, and virginity restorers (Galen, De compositione medicamentorum se- 
cundum locos 1.3 = XII.447,6-12 K.): 


Tob Sevtépou keqóAata. poppata mpòg Tas Et TOD TpaxhAoU peAavtag. ÉTIXPIOTO TPÒG TAG TV 
paoxaA&v ovviópoostc. ÉTIXPLOTO HAOTWV ÖLAPVAOKTIKA. xouMag ko&apriká. GUAYHOTO xep æv 
Aaprtpuvtikó. TPÔG Tas ÈK TOKOU HEAAVIAG. TPÔG TAG ÈK TOKOU puTibag. TPÒG TAG EK TOKOU 
payáðaç. Eruxplonata mpòg Tas TÜV Oupor@v &£oyóág. åvńßwv naðiwv BLapvAaKTıkd. 
nrapdeviag SlapuXaxtikà, KTA. 


Chapters of the second book. Soaps for black spots on the neck. Unguents against excessive 
perspiration of the arm pits. Unguents to preserve the breasts. Purgatives of the belly. Soaps 
to brighten the hands. [Remedies] against black spots after childbirth. [Remedies] against wrin- 
kles after childbirth. [Remedies] against fistulas after childbirth. Unguents against protruding 
eyes. [Remedies] to retain boys’ youth. [Remedies] to preserve virginity [..].2 


To sum up, while Galen had little interest in pharmacological preparations for 
women, the pseudo-Galenic text Euporista II has many gynaecological recipes, in- 
cluding numerous recipes for the breasts (some of which are cosmetic), cosmetic 
recipes, and virginity restorers. Such a mix of recipes also appears in Metrodora, 
and (with the exception of the virginity restorers), in other Euporista works. That 
mix was also to be found - it seems - in the lost Cosmetics of Crito. Now, one of 
the sources of Crito was Cleopatra, whose name has already been mentioned, and 
whose Cosmetics we know mostly through the testimony of Galen. Cleopatra was 





40 On Theodorus Priscianus, see Hanson and Green 1994, 1049. 
41 On Crito, see Scarborough 1985. 
42 On this Table of Contents, see Totelin 2017. 
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also a source of Metrodora, and an important authority figure in early Byzantine 
and late antique gynaecology. We now turn to her writings. 


Cleopatra 


Neither pseudo-Galen, nor Theodorus, nor Oribasius mention pharmacological au- 
thorities in the gynaecological sections of their Euporista. Metrodora, on the other 
hand, mentions Cleopatra Berenice (Metrodora 53 = fol. 181): 


Tpdownov Aaunpôv noioa. Toto éxproato Bepovikn ñ BaciAtooa tç Aiyóntov À pe- 
TaxAndeica KAeonárpa. EAd@etov képac, Badovoa sic XUTPAV kavy, WmTHOEV eic kapiviov Kal 
éEeNoboa EÜPEV katüAevkov: TOÜTO ÄELWOA<OA> JET YÉAQKTOG éypieto 


To make the face bright. Berenice, the Queen of Egypt, later called Cleopatra, used this. Having 
thrown a horn of deer in a new vase, she roasted it on an oven and, having removed it, she 
found it whitened. She crushed it with milk, and used it. 


Cleopatra Berenice is the name of a Ptolemaic princess, the daughter of Ptolemy 
VIII (who reigned in 80 BCE). Her name does not appear anywhere else in the an- 
cient medical literature. The name Cleopatra on its own, on the other hand, com- 
monly occurs in ancient medical texts. Galen, Aetius of Amida and Paul of Aegina 
quote from a treatise On Cosmetics attributed to a certain Cleopatra. Scholars have 
debated over the identity of this author.^^ Following Rebecca Flemming, I would 
argue that the name Cleopatra was deliberately chosen as a pseudonym in refer- 
ence to the famous queen of Egypt.“ Cleopatra's recipes preserved by Galen are 
medical in nature: they deal with diseases such as alopecia and dandruff.^ Aetius 
and Paul, on the other hand, also transmit recipes that are more strictly speaking 
cosmetic: the recipe of an unguent of Queen Cleopatra and preparations to curl the 
hair." Galen appears not to have consulted Cleopatra’s Cosmetics directly, but 


43 On this recipe, see Totelin 2009, 256. 

44 This is not by Cleopatra the queen: Becher 1966, 142; Parker 1997, 145; Plant 2004, 135. The 
attribution to the queen should not be excluded without discussion: Marasco 1998, 50—51. Zervos 
1902: the queen can be called a doctor’. 

45 Flemming 2000, 40-41; 2007, 268-270. 

46 Galen, De compositione medicamentorum secundum locos 1.2 (XII.403-405 K.): recipes against 
alopecia; 1.2 (XII.432-434 K.): recipes to make the hair grow or against falling hair; 1.8 (XII.492- 
493 K.): recipes against dandruff. 

47 Aetius, Tetrabiblon VI.56 (11.205 Olivieri): recipe against falling hair (also found in Galen); VIII.6 
(11.408 Olivieri): recipe of an unguent “of Queen Cleopatra”. Paul, Pragm. III.2,1 (1.132 Heiberg): 
preparations for making the hair curled. 
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rather to have had knowledge through Crito's Cosmetics.“8 Aetius and Paul may 
have had access to this work of Crito or indeed the original text of Cleopatra, as 
they quote recipes that are not found in Galen.^ If the contents of Cleopatra's 
Cosmetics were in any way similar to those of the lost Cosmetics of Crito, it is quite 
possible that they also included remedies of a gynaecological nature. 

The name Cleopatra is also attached to two gynaecological writings preserved 
in Latin: the Gynaecia (of which there is a long and a short version), a collection 
of recipes for various gynaecological ailments; and the Pessaria (or De pessariis), 
a collection of twenty pessaries.^? Neither text has ever been edited according to 
modern standards. Such an edition is particularly needed for the Gynaecia, which 
had a wide diffusion in the Middle Ages.”! Scholars have long noted the similarity 
between these Cleopatran gynaecological treatises and the treatise of Metrodora, 
in particular in their shared interest in breasts and lactation.?? 

The preface to Gynaecia mentions three characters: a certain Theodote, a doc- 
tor (medica), and her two patients, Cleopatra and her sister Arsinoe.” Theodote 
dedicates her book to her daughter, and mentions that she has translated material 
from Greek into Latin. The explicit of the text, for its part, establishes a link be- 
tween this Cleopatran material and Soranus' Gynaecology: explicit genecia a Cleo- 
patra facta a Sorano lib. IIII. In MS Florence, Biblioteca Laurentiana, Plut. 73,1 
(ninth/tenth century Italy), the Cleopatran Gynaecia is followed by a Liber geneciae 
ad Soteris obstetrix, in six books, which combines Cleopatran and Soranian materi- 
al, and whose prefaces to Books I and V mention Theodote.** 


48 Galen, De compositione medicamentorum secundum locos 1.3 (XII.445-446 K.): AAG kai tà TOD 
‘HpakAei$ov kai KAeort&tpac, 5001 T GAAOL HET’ AÜTOÙG Ev TH HETAED yeyóvaow iatpoi qáppaka 
návta ovvńðpoioev ó Kpitwv. “Criton collected all the remedies of Heraclides, Cleopatra, and of all 
the other physicians in the intermediary period". See Fabricius 1972, 201-202. 

49 There are references to Cleopatra' Cosmetics in the Arabic tradition: in Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ibn 
Halid al-Gazzàr (d. 980), K. al- I timad. See Ullmann 1972, 160. 

50 List of manuscripts Green 2000, 8-10. See also Flemming 2007, 276. The long version contains 
43 chapters. 

51 Green 2001, 231. 

52 See Costomiris 1890, 147-148; Bussemaker and Daremberg 1851, vol. 1, xxv-xxvi; Zervos 1910. 
53 One of the earliest manuscripts containing this text, MS, Florence, Biblioteca Laurenziana, Plut. 
734 is available online (through the Laurenziana Library website: http://teca.bmlonline.it). The 
prologue is on folio 149v. On the preface, whose Latin is very corrupt, see Green 2000, 9. The name 
of Theodote also appears on folio 165r of the same manuscript, in the prologue to a work with the 
following incipi: Incipi liber V de pessariis et potionibus et de terapeutica id est de medicamina ... 
see Flemming 2007, 277. 

54 Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 73,1, fol. 155r and 165r. On the Liber geneciae 
ad Soteris, see Green 2000, 18-19. Parts of the Liber are edited by Rose 1882. 

Beside cosmetics and gynaecology, the name of Cleopatra is also found in relation to two tables of 
weights and measures preserved in the pseudo-Galenic treatise On Weights and Measures. Pseudo- 
Galen, De ponderibus et mensuris X, pp. 233-237 Hultsch (XIX.767-771 K.). The Pseudo-Galenic trea- 
tise was translated into Arabic and became very influential. See Ullmann 1970, 319. A book on 
aphrodisiacs is also attributed to her by Arabic medical writer Qustä ibn Lügà al-Ba‘labakki (b. c. 
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As for Arsinoe, her name also appears alongside that of a certain Salvina, in a 
gynaecological recipe edited by Valentin Rose in his addimenta to the edition of 
Theodorus Priscianus.” Although the historical basis of the prologue to Cleopatra's 
Gynaecia is spurious to say the least, it should be noted that Cleopatra VII had a 
half-sister named Arsinoe, Arsinoe IV. In fact, the tradition linking Arsinoe and 
Cleopatra to medicine may have much firmer roots than it first seems. Both the 
names ‘Berenice’ (which we have already encountered) and ‘Arsinoe’ are found in 
in a fragment of the book On Perfumes by the Herophilean Apollonius Mys (later 
first century BCE) 


Ephesus, he says, in earlier times excelled in perfumes, particularly in the kind called megallei- 
on, but does so no longer. Again, those of Alexandria used to be superior because of the city's 
wealth and the interest taken in them by Arsinoe and Berenice.^6 


The two princesses mentioned here may be the contemporary Berenice IV (77- 
55 BCE) and Arsinoe IV (between 65 and 58-41 BCE). Ptolemaic princesses may 
indeed have had a genuine interest in perfumes, the trade of which brought in 
lucrative taxes. Since perfumes were often used in medicine, that interest may have 
extended to the art more generally. The historical Cleopatra VII too appears to have 
had some medical curiosity, surrounding herself with famous physicians - as many 
Hellenistic monarchs did.° Her chosen means of suicide may also imply a fascina- 
tion for snakes and their venoms - again a common enough hobby among Helle- 
nistic kings.”® In the epic poem Carmen de bello Actiaco (preserved on P.Herc. 817), 
Cleopatra, upon return from the lost battle of Actium, is presented experimenting 
poisons on men condemned to death in preparation for her own suicide.’ This 
historically plausible anecdote perhaps builds upon the stories of Hellenistic Kings, 
such as Attalus III and Mithridates VI, experimenting on criminals.9° Whether all 


820), K. al-Qiwa wa-d-da'f. See Ullmann 1970, 127. The Arabic-writing Syrian author Ibn-Wahr- 
Chijjah attributes a book on poisons to Queen Cleopatra. See Schónfeld 1947, 31. Finally, the name 
of Cleopatra is prevalent in Greek alchemy and its reception. 

55 Theodorus Priscianus, Addimentum, p. 338 Rose: Primo igitur chalasticis pessariis quibus Arsinoe 
et Salvina utebantur [list of ingredients]. *First then, the soothing pessaries which Arsinoe and 
Salvina used". On this addimentum, see Ieraci Bio 2007, 296—297. 

56 Athenaeus XV.689a: "Epeoög yé Tot Tpotepov, qnot, toic poporg 6tégepev Kai puóMota [£v] TH 
LEyaAAEIW, viv SÈ où. fikpate è Kai Ta Ev AAcEavSpeta ià MAODTOV Kai Sta tr|v Apowòng kai Be- 
pevikns onovörv. See von Staden 1989, 542-543. 

57 See Marasco 1998; Scarborough 2012. 

58 On the possible links between Attalus and Nicander, who wrote extensively on snakes, see 
Scarborough 2008. 

59 Carmen de bello Actiaco 5-6. See Marasco 1995; 1998, 49. On the poem, see Benario 1983. 

60 On Attalus and Mithridates' experiments, see Galen, De compositione medicamentorum per ge- 
nera 1.13 (XIII.416 K.); De antidotis I.1 (XIV.2 K.). See Totelin 2004; Mayor 2010. It should be noted 
that the death of Cleopatra was of interest to ancient physicians: see Lherminier's chapter in this 
volume; Sbordone 1930. 
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these stories are invented or not, we do not know, but they remain chronologically 
possible. 

A variant of the story told in De bello Actiaco appears in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, but this time with a gynaecological twist: 


Furthermore, they said to R. Ishmael: a story is told of Cleopatra the queen of Alexandria that 
when her handmaids were sentenced to death by royal decree they were subjected to a test 
and it was found that both (a male and a female embryo) were fully fashioned on the forty- 
first day. He replied: I bring you proof from the Torah and you bring proof from some fools! 6t 


It seems that in this story, the tradition of Cleopatra the toxicologist and Cleopatra 
the gynaecologist have coalesced. 

Other biographical anecdotes insist on Cleopatra's interest in gynaecology and 
cosmetics. This is the case in the Byzantine poet Tzetzes' Chiliades (twelfth cen- 
tury): 


She [Cleopatra] used, on the one hand, Dexiphanes to build machines, on the other hand, the 
doctors from Ephesus, Soranus and Rufus for all the ways of embellishing the face and all the 
afflictions of women, and other medical treatments.62 


Soranus and Rufus both lived in the second part of the first century CE, well after 
the death of Queen Cleopatra. While the connection is not chronologically possible, 
Soranus and Cleopatra were associated well before the twelfth century. As already 
mentioned, the explicit to Cleopatra’s Gynaecia indicates that Cleopatra wrote 
based on her reading of Soranus’ Gynaecology. This association between the Queen 
and the physician may stem from Soranus’ authority in the field of cosmetics as 
well as gynaecology.9? Indeed, Galen's Book I of On the Composition of Medicines 
according to Places, our main source of information on Cleopatra's Cosmetics, also 
contains numerous recipes for skin ailments by Soranus: remedies against alope- 
cia, and remedies against skin eruptions (achora). These latter remedies appear 
directly after those of Cleopatra for the same ailment.9^ 

Perhaps less noted is the biographical tradition that associated Cleopatra with 
Galen, particularly prevalent in Arabic texts. Thus Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a (d. 1270) 
presents Cleopatra as the teacher of Galen for gynaecological matters: 


61 Niddah 30b. Translation taken from Stol and Wiggermann 2000, 19. 

62 Tzetzes, Chiliades VI.44,293-296: Ti Ae&£upávet TOÚTW pèv eig unxavag Expfito, / Tots Epeciots 
©’ iatpoic, TH Zwpavé kai Pobpw, / cig nàvra TÀ KAAAVVOVTA poppa TAG TWV rpoouruv, / eic TOV 
TE náðoç yuvatküv kai latpelag AAAG. 

63 On Soranus the authority on cosmetics: see Marcellus, De medicamentis XIX.1 (1.310 Nieder- 
mann), on which see Burguiére and Gourevitch 1988, xxiv-xxv; Hanson and Green 1994, 986—987. 
For another possible explanation, see Scheele 1884, 7-13. For the persistence of this tradition link- 
ing Cleopatra to Soranus, see Hanson 2008. 

64 Galen, De compositione medicamentorum secundum locos 1.2 (XII.414—421 K.) and 1.8 (XII.493- 
496 K.). 
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The Emir al-Mubashshir ibn Fatik reports that Galen traveled to Athens, Rome, Alexandria and 
other cities in search of knowledge. He studied medicine with Arminus, but had previously 
studied geometry, language, grammar, etc., with his father and a group of illustrious geome- 
ters. He studied medicine also with a woman called Cleopatra, who acquainted him with many 
drugs, especially those suitable for the treatment of women. $? 


Note that here Cleopatra is not identified as the Queen, but she is said to have 
dwelled in Alexandria. She is also named as an expert in women’s ailments, rather 
than an expert in cosmetics. 

To sum up, the name Cleopatra, a name that would undoubtedly have evoked 
the beautiful last Ptolemaic Queen, became associated with cosmetic and gynaeco- 
logical material, both in Greek and in Latin. While only a full edition of all the 
texts mentioned here will allow questions to be firmly answered, it seems that all 
parts of the tradition relating to Cleopatra the medical author are interconnected. 
It is plausible that the historical Ptolemaic princesses Arsinoe, Berenice and Cleo- 
patra had an interest in medicine, toxicology, and perfumes. This historical fact 
may have led to the creation of a pseudonymous Cosmetics of Cleopatra. That trea- 
tise may well have contained much more than cosmetics stricto sensu, to encom- 
pass sexual aids and other gynaecological treatments. In other words, Cleopatra’s 
Cosmetics may have been quite similar to Metrodora or the gynaecological sections 
of pseudo-Galen's Euporista II. In later antiquity, it is the gynaecological aspect of 
Cleopatra's work that came to the fore in Latin works such as the Gynaecia. In 
these gynaecological works, the Cleopatran tradition became entwined with the 
Soranian one. However, in some sources, Cleopatra the physician is associated 
with Galen rather than Soranus. This link between Cleopatra and Galen is even 
more implausible chronologically than that between Cleopatra and Soranus, but I 
would argue that Galen's Book I of On the Composition of Medicines according to 
Places can offer us the key to the issues of the medical Cleopatran tradition. In- 
deed, it is in that book that Cleopatra appears alongside Soranus as an authority 
on cosmetics, and in that book that we find the extremely illuminating Table of 
Contents to Crito's Cosmetics — a Table of Contents that shows that the ancient 
definition of ‘cosmetics’ was very broad, and could include aspects of gynaecologi- 
cal and sexual treatment. 


Conclusions 


Galen had relatively little interest in the treatment of women. It is with reluctance 
that he included 'feminine' cosmetics in his On the Composition of Medicines ac- 





65 Ibn Abi Usaybi'a, History of Physicians. Translation by L. Kopf, whose unpublished English 
translation (p. 160) is available here: http://www.tertullian.org/fathers/ibn abi usaibia O1.htm. For 
other sources linking Cleopatra and Galen, see Green 1985, 187, n. 87; Swain 2007. See also Ullmann 
1972. 
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cording to Places, and his section on the treatment of the womb in the same work 
is extremely short. Not surprisingly then, it is the name of Soranus that dominated 
the gynaecological tradition both in Latin and in Greek in later antiquity. Some 
pseudo-Galenic texts, on the other hand, had an interest in gynaecology. I uncov- 
ered strong parallels between the pseudo-Galenic treatise Euporista II and Metrodo- 
ra's treatise. I showed that they shared concerns over breasts, lactation and cos- 
metics. I then looked at the writings attributed in antiquity to Cleopatra, one of the 
authorities named in Metrodora and in Galen's authentic pharmacological writings. 
I argued that the gynaecological and cosmetic recipes attributed to Cleopatra may 
have been part of a single tradition. Indeed, ancient cosmetic treatises, like that of 
Crito, appear to have included aphrodisiacs and other gynaecological remedies. 

The texts of Cleopatra and Metrodora are often considered to be part of a tradi- 
tion of popular medicine, a third way between the works of Galen (which had rela- 
tively little on gynaecology) and those of Soranus. For instance, Roberto De Lucia 
writes that: 


Ciò che allo stato delle conoscenze possiamo affermare con sicurezza è che, accanto ai testi di 
autori maggiori, si è sviluppato, nel settore ginecologico, un filone di testi minori, venati di 
conoscenze di medicina popolare, tramandatosi per lungo tempo nell’ombra lasciando poche 
tracce di sé, forse anche per il velo di pudore che ha sempre ammantato une simile materia, 
ma pronto a riemergere improvvisamente, per motivi che non sappiamo immaginare, dalla 
nebbia del tempo.°® 


This type of medicine may be called ‘popular’ in the sense that it is mainly phar- 
macological and does not contain much theory. On the other hand, in its claims to 
links with royalty, it is anything but popular. That tradition was significant, as it 
made its impact on the learned Byzantine poet Tzetzes and the Babylonian Talmud. 
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Serena Buzzi e Irene Calà 
Le ricette cosmetiche nelle enciclopedie 
mediche tardoantiche 


Il presente contributo nasce da un’intesa ermeneutica già presente in nuce nella 
scelta dei temi di ricerca dottorale, riguardanti le compilazioni enciclopediche tar- 
do-antiche, con precipua attenzione rivolta a Oribasio e ad Aezio Amideno.! Volen- 
do perseguire l'obiettivo di far dialogare, dove possibile, i due autori, si alterneran- 
no passi di Oribasio e di Aezio, nella certezza che le due tradizioni mediche 
debbano essere messe a confronto per essere meglio comprese nella loro comples- 
sità di trasmissione e di relazioni. Si intende cosi riflettere sia sui componenti far- 
macologici dei rimedi in rapporto alla tradizione, considerata in diacronia, sia sulla 
relazione tra i due autori, sulle loro fonti e il loro metodo compositivo. Nel contri- 
buto saranno quindi presentati alcuni passi scelti, tratti dai due medici citati, e 
selezionati sul tema della cosmetica. Tale argomento consente, infatti, di mettere 
in luce la somiglianza delle ricette cosmetiche nei testi medici oribasiani e aeziani 
e quindi l'importanza terapeutica oltre che socio-culturale della cura dell'aspetto 
in epoca tardo-antica. 

Fin dal paleolitico ci sono prove dell'uso di truccare o marcare il corpo con 
coloranti. I tatuaggi, le scarificazioni e la pittura corporale cominciano ad essere 
usati come motivi magico-religiosi o mimetici per la strategia bellica, mentre per 
ragioni igieniche (ad esempio per tenere lontani insetti molesti) nasce l'uso di fumi 
odorosi e profumi, che col passare del tempo diventa rituale per ristabilire un con- 
tatto con gli dei. Le basi della cosmetica di epoca classica sono codificate in Grecia, 
una volta imparata l'arte unguentaria già diffusa in Oriente e in Egitto. Qui peró 
tale arte incontra decise opposizioni; ad esempio Solone nel VI secolo vieta agli 
ateniesi la vendita dei profumi (Solone, Fr. 73a Ruschenbuch - Ateneo, Deipnoso- 
fisti XV.687a) o, nell'Economico di Senofonte (X.2-13), Iscomaco racconta a Socrate 
di aver insegnato alla moglie la vera bellezza rispetto alla parvenza di bellezza 
procurata dai cosmetici. Nel concreto mondo romano, civiltà della terra e della 
guerra, la cosmesi viene largamente impiegata, nonostante gli editti censorii e l'av- 
versione dei benpensanti e moralisti. A tal proposito si possono citare i nomi 


1 Si vedano Buzzi 2009 e Calà 2012a (accessibile al link: http://amsdottorato.cib.unibo.it/4988/). 
L'importanza delle “enciclopedie” mediche tardo-antiche è stata recentemente evidenziata in van 
der Eijk 2010. 


Nota: Esprimiamo sinceri ringraziamenti per l’attenta revisione e i preziosi suggerimenti a Klaus- 
Dietrich Fischer, Ivan Garofalo e Alessia Guardasole. 
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di Plinio e Seneca, di comici come Plauto, Terenzio, Giovenale e Marziale, senza 
omettere, come testimone letterario della diffusione della cosmesi, Ovidio, autore 
del poemetto dal titolo Medicamina faciei feminae. 

Il campo della cosmetica è ampio e comprende interventi per risolvere sia pro- 
blemi di salute — che interessano l'aspetto in generale, come denti guasti, alitosi, 
cattivo odore del corpo, perdita di capelli dopo la malattia — sia casi di natura 
puramente estetica. La stessa distinzione si può applicare oggi alla chirurgia plasti- 
ca: in parte si trattano deturpazioni o menomazioni a seguito di infortuni o malat- 
tie, in parte ci si occupa di inestetismi, come le rughe o la forma di alcune parti 
del corpo (e.g. naso, seno, etc.), che si vuole migliorare. 

La cura e la ricerca della bellezza hanno inoltre un valore afferente alla diagno- 
si medica, secondo un principio già espresso da Ippocrate che sostiene la necessità 
di osservare il corpo (tod owpatos ato8notc), ovvero la manifestazione esterna e 
visibile del grado di salute, di armonia (eùkpaoia) e di equilibrio naturale (ovp- 
petpio).? Proprio in questo quadro medico teorico, di matrice ippocratica, si inscri- 
ve la distinzione fra cosmetica (Koounrtıkr)) e commotica (koppottKn).? 


1 Cosmetica vs. commotica 


Galeno nel De compositione medicamentorum secundum locos sostiene che la “cos- 
metica” è una branca (pépoc) dell’arte medica in quanto ha come obiettivo quello 
di preservare la bellezza conforme alla natura (Tò kGAAoG Kata qot), autentica e 
vera (yviotov e GAnBivôv), consistente in buon aspetto, buona condizione fisica e 
simmetria delle parti (eUypota, eboapxkia e cvppetpia TOv popiwv), basata su una 
buona salute secondo natura (ebeëia kata pvotv).* Da altri passi di Galeno si evin- 
ce, invece, un giudizio negativo sulla *commotica", che è un’arte artificiosa e men- 
dace (Kakoteyvia e koÂakeia), avente come obiettivo quello di raggiungere una 


2 Cfr. eg. Hipp., De prisca medicina 9 Jouanna =1.588,14-590,1 Littré: Aet yàp uéTpou TIvög 
o1oyácaoc0ot HETPOV č, o062 oraOpóv, où ApıBuov obéeva GAAOV, npóc ó åvapépwv elon TO 
axptBés, odk dv ebpoing GAA’ ñ TOD coparog TI alodnoıv. Riguardo alle differenti interpretazioni 
di questo testo si veda Jouanna 1990, 172-175. Secondo lo stesso principio di relazione, usando i 
canoni della medicina moderna, si potrebbe affermare oggi, che il fenotipo è l’espressione somatica 
esteriore del genotipo. Cfr. Ludovico 1984, 303-317. 

3 Già Platone ha fatto uso di questo termine, inteso come koAaxeía éunetpia. Cfr. Pl. Grg. 465b3 e 
anche PI. Sph. 227a4 e Plt 282a3. 

4 De compositione medicamentorum secundum locos 1.2 = XII.434,3-7 Kühn: Tivi 5tapépet tod 
KOHHWTIKOD TÒ KoounTikòv Tñç iatpixfjg HEPOS. TH pv KOPHWTIK@ okortóç ÉOTL KAMA og ÉTIKTNTOV 
Epyacaodaı, TH 62 Tis iatpuxîjg LÉPEL TH KOOUNTIKÉ TO xarà pÚotv nav Ev TH OWUOTL pUÀQTTELV, 
Q kai TO KATA Ploıv ÉTETOL KaAAoc. 
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bellezza costruita e falsa (kàAAoq Émiktrntov e vó0ov).° Sempre per questa ragione 
Galeno oppone la bellezza autentica e naturale di Frine (dKkaAAwrLOTöG TE kai aùto- 
puç koArj, che non necessita degli artifici della commotica (undenuäg tavovpyiag 
KoppwTifjg Seopévn) a quella delle altre cortigiane, truccate oltre misura. Questa 
denuncia si fonda su ragioni mediche in quanto ciò che artificiosamente altera il 
colore dei capelli o del viso impedisce al medico di poter fare bene la sua diagnosi. 
Infatti la pelle e i capelli sono segni distintivi del temperamento e calore del cer- 
vello.” 

D’altra parte, Galeno distingue la parte teorica della medicina, che ammette 
solo la cosmetica, da quella pratico-operativa, che deve accogliere in parte anche 
la commotica, dietro le pressanti richieste di certi pazienti, come le donne di palaz- 
zo o gli imperatori stessi (BaotAtkai yuvaîkeg ñ oi Baoıdeig adtot).® 

La distinzione fra commotica e cosmetica viene quindi ereditata in epoca tardo- 
antica: ne é prova, ad esempio, l'indicazione neutrale di Oribasio che, in un passo 
delle Collezioni mediche (Tatpikai Zuvaywyai) tratto esplicitamente da Menemaco,? 
segnala l'uso di un depilatorio proprio della commotica.!? 





5 Cfr. Adhortatio ad artes addiscendas 3 Barigazzi = 1.4,13-5,4 Kühn: tà ev 6r| tñç Toxns Epya 
Tolaüta: Tov 8' ‘Epufiv äte Aóyou pèv Övra deonötnv épy&tnv dè TExvng ånáonç Oaoa náv Ortayç 
EE dnevavriou tÑ TUXN kekooprjkaotv «oi» tadatoi YPAPOVTÉG TE Kai TAATTOVTEG* veavioKos ÉOTIV 
Wpaîog, obk ÉTIKTNTOV ods KoppwTikòv ÉXWV KáAAoc, GAA’ EVODG wote ovveppaiveoðat TV TAG 
wuyiis àpetr|v öl’ abtod. “Tali dunque sono le azioni della Fortuna; ma guarda viceversa Mercurio, 
che é signore della ragione e coltiva ogni arte, come al contrario della Fortuna, gli antichi l'hanno 
ornato con le pitture e le sculture. E' un giovinetto leggiadro, di una bellezza non acquistata con 
ornamenti, ma tale che si riflette subito attraverso ad essa la virtà dell'anima" (trad. Barigazzi 1991, 
117-119). Si veda anche De usu partium 1.9 = III.25,2 Kühn; Thrasybulus sive utrum medicinae sit an 
gymnasticae hygieine 9 = V.821,9 K., 10 = V.822,4 K.; De compositione medicamentorum secundum 
locos 1.2 =XII.434,17 K.; 1.3 = XII.439,9 K.; 445,2 e 16 K.; 449,9 K.; 1.4 = XII.450,8 K.; 452,12 K.; 455,10 
e 12 K.; II.1 -XIL512,1 K. 

6 Cfr. Galenus, Adhortatio ad artes addiscendas 10 Barigazzi = 1.23,1-26,16 Kühn. A questo proposi- 
to, si veda anche Boudon-Millot 2008,13-27 e 2013,17-31. 

7 Gal. Ars med. 8 = 1.326,9-329,10 Kühn; Gal. De loc. aff. V.8 = VIII.357 K. (II.655 Daremberg). Cfr. 
anche Boudon-Millot 2003 e Gourevitch 1987. 

8 Galenus, De compositione medicamentorum secundum locos 1.2 = XII.435,1-5 Kühn: ià 6š trv 
Kolvwviav TOUTWV Éviote Kai Baouuxai yuvaîkeg ñ oi BaotAelg aùtoi ripootártovov piv Kai và TAG 
KOPLUWTIKAS, oic oÚk Éveottv Apveiodan SiSaoKovtac Slapéperv TAV KOHHWTIKNV TOD KOOUNTIKOÙ 
u£poug Tfjg iatpuxfjg. 

9 Menemaco di Afrodisia, medico vissuto nel I sec. d.C., citato in vari passi oltre che da Oribasio 
(anche in Coll. Med. VII.22 = 1.220,33-221,9 Raeder), da Celso (De med. VI.9.5) e da Galeno (De comp. 
med. sec. loc. III.1 = XII.625,5 Kühn). 

10 Cf. Oribasius, Collectiones medicae X.14,1 = 11.58,21-24 Raeder: Tó 62 ikwOpov EANYPON pev EK 
KoppwTifjg, EmutoAaiws SÈ TV cápka ápbooet. 
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2 Le ricette cosmetiche nell’enciclopedia medica 
di Oribasio 


In Oribasio, medico dell’imperatore Giuliano l’Apostata (331-363 d.C.) e capostipite 
dell'enciclopedismo bizantino nel settore della letteratura strumentale,” le ricette 
cosmetiche compaiono in varie opere, senza essere raggruppate in sezioni o capito- 
li specificamente dedicati a quest'ambito. All'interno del corpus oribasiano, esem- 
pio di redistribuzione e differenziazione della materia medica in diverse tipologie 
testuali, la presenza di queste ricette è proporzionale all’estensione delle opere 
stesse e conferma l’importanza e la modernità di tali rimedi a quel tempo. Ricette 
cosmetiche prevalgono nel trattato Collectiones medicae, opera enciclopedica di 
funzione scientifica, in settanta libri, ma di cui ci resta un terzo dell’estensione 
originale (lib. I-XVI, XXIV-XV, XLIII-L): occorrono in particolare nei libri X, XI, 
XII e XXIV, ma sono anche frequentissime nel prontuario d’uso Synopsis ad Eusta- 
thium filium, manuale con funzione didascalica in nove libri, utile, per viaggi o 
emergenze, a tutti coloro che, come il figlio Eustazio cui è dedicata l’opera, abbiano 
una certa formazione medica (qui si trovano nei libri III, IV, V e VIII). Con minor 
frequenza si rilevano ricette cosmetiche nell'opera dedicata all'amico retore Euna- 
pio, Libri ad Eunapium, sintesi in quattro libri, con funzione divulgativa, utile per 
chi desideri avere conoscenza medica pratica per uso personale (qui rimedi di tal 
genere sono presenti nel I libro e specialmente nel IV). 

Inoltre si possono leggere trattamenti cosmetici nelle Eclogae medicamento- 
rum, silloge di contenuto prescrittivo in un solo libro,” diretto a fruitori professio- 
nisti ed eruditi (in particolare i trattamenti di natura cosmetica si trovano nei 
capp. 5, 8 e 23). In ragione della lacunosità di alcuni libri delle Collectiones, ormai 
non più leggibili, gli altri compendi assumono un’ulteriore importanza contenuti- 
stica, in quanto possono permettere di recuperare parti del testo ormai perse nella 
versione originale dell’opera maior. 


11 Per un ulteriore approfondimento su Oribasio, sistematico e critico collettore della tradizione 
medica a lui precedente, cfr. Buzzi-Messina 2014, 289-314; Nutton 2013, 7-19; van der Eijk 2010, 
519—554; Buzzi 2010, 405-415; Garzya 2006, 9-18. 

12 La paternità di questo lavoro è discussa. Le Eclogae non sono forse da attribuirsi a Oribasio, 
ma a un compilatore che ha rielaborato le Collectiones, per realizzare un compendio più conciso e 
maneggevole. I primi editori Bussemaker e Daremberg hanno considerato le Eclogae “nombreux 
extraits qui ont été faits de cet ouvrage (i.e. le Collectiones) par un auteur byzantin inconnu” (cf. 
Bussemaker - Daremberg 1862, praef. VIII-IX); Raeder ha attribuito le Eclogae a un copista “qui 
ingens illud opus excerpsit" (cf. Raeder 1933, praef. VII). Più recentemente Sonderkamp 1984, 29- 
41 ha identificato una correlazione tra Teofane e le Collectiones; Passabi 2007, 71-138, ha ritenuto 
l'uso ricorrente del pronome ego come una prova dell'autentica paternità di Oribasio. Ledizione 
critica delle Eclogae è in corso di preparazione a cura di S. Buzzi per Les Belles Lettres, CUF, Paris. 
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Ricette cosmetiche ricorrono nelle sezioni dermatologiche, nelle sezioni dedi- 
cate ai problemi femminili, ma per lo più seguono il consueto ordine a capite ad 
calcem per cui si susseguono rimedi secondo la localizzazione dalla testa ai piedi, 
oppure sono disseminate senza evidente razionalità e congruenza tematica con le 
sezioni precedenti e successive in quanto la proprietà cosmetica è solo uno dei 
benefici di alcuni dei prodotti naturali elencati. Per chiarezza espositiva, si possono 
individuare tre nuclei tematici principali: i rimedi per l'aspetto del volto,! i rimedi 
per i denti! e quelli per i capelli. 

I trattamenti del viso comprendono in primis detergenti, unguenti e depilatori, 
che illuminano il volto, lo distendono, eliminano i peli superflui e le eruzioni cuta- 
nee. La cura dei denti è rivolta a combattere odontalgie, ma consiste per lo più in 
trattamenti contro la carie o dentifrici che favoriscano lo sbiancamento naturale 
dei denti. Per quanto concerne i capelli, si trovano rimedi contro la loro caduta, 
per restituire vigore e lucentezza o farli ricrescere a seguito di malattia o bruciatura. 
In particolare Oribasio mostra un interesse specifico nell’azione di spazzolare i ca- 
pelli: 


13 Pelle e viso. Collectiones medicae: Ilepi opnypatwv k TOD abtob Aóyov. Euñyuata 8& napa- 
AapPavetou, và pév Drtëp TOD PUpat tiv &nupáveiav, TA 8° «briép TOD Aerrrüvat 10» Sép a, TA 8’ WOTE 
åpúčar Kal dvactopMoat TO odpo, rà & éni mtvptdoews kai wpa (X.21,1 = 11.63,9-13 Raeder); 
Ipoowrov Kataxpiopata (X.27,12-15 = 11.69,18—24 R.). Synopsis ad Eustathium filium: Zurypota kai 
öpwrrakec. Zufiyna 6 AokAnruóc (III.162 = V.10713-20 Raeder); Zufiyua Enpaivov xepaAnv (I1I.163 = 
V.107,21-24 R.); Euñyua Aaurıpvvriköv kai XvoDv äpaipodv (III.169 = V.108,23-28 R.); IIpóc puti8uotv 
£k T@v Pobpov ouñyuq (IL.168 = V.108,19-22 R.); Ilpòg épputi&opévov cœua (V.20,1= V.162,9- 
11R.); AMo opfjyna ovvex@sg ounxópevov (V.20,2 = V.162,11-13 R.); IIepi ióvðwv. Ek t&v TaAnvoò 
(VIII.36 = V.261,12-18 R.). Libri ad Eunapium: Tlepi ióv0ov (IV.51 = V.456,23-35 Raeder); IIpoowrta 
Aapmpbvovta xai TETAVODVTA Kai OTLATVOUVTA Kai EUXPOLAV mapéyovta Kai dg’ rjMou uñ bno- 
xaíeo8at kai Tv yevopévnv énikavotv (&o9ot (IV.53 = V.457,19-458,5 R.). Eclogae medicamentorum: 
Zunynata rukvodbvta KepaAnv (VIII = IV.188,1-4 Raeder). 

14 Denti Collectiones medicae: Ilepi d60vttK@v TOD aUTOD k Tod adtod Adyou (X.36 = IL.75,1-14 
Raeder); Ilepi 686vtwv (XXV.6 = III.54,19-33 R.); Synopsis ad Eustathium filium: Zunypa £066 
660vtwv (III.172 = V.109,8-10 Raeder); O6dvtwv npoqvAaxtikóv (III.178 = V.111,6-8 R.); IIpóg oet- 
opévouc ó8óvrog (III.179 = V.111,9-11 R.); OSdvtwv quAaxtiká (V.25 = V.163,12-19 R.). Libri ad Euna- 
pium: “Oca ó8óvroç BAñnret (1.52 = V.347,6-11 Raeder); IIpóg BeBpwuévous ó6óvrag xoi poiag kai 
neneA8vopévoug Kai ó8vvopévoug (IV.58 = V.459,10—25 R.); HpopuAaxtikdv 680VTaAylag kai poor 
xai eunpeneia óSóvrTov (IV.64 = V.460,26-461,4 R.); Aayripuvtikà ó860vtov Kai Ta mÀaBopà THV 
ovAwv Enpaivovta (IV.65 = V.461,5-12 R.). Eclogae medicamentorum: '086vtwv ounypata (XXIIL3 = 
1V.193,1-3 Raeder); IIpóc Bpwpata ó8óvtov (XXIII.4 = 1V.193,3-8 Raeder). 

15 Capelli. Synopsis ad Eustathium filium: AvakoAAnnata tpiyév (III.153 = V.105,23-26 Raeder); 
Tepi peovowv tpix@v (VIIL24 = V.257,22 ss. R.); Ek nupikav ov Tpixas qócat (VIIL24,10 = V.258,8- 
10 RJ); ‘Oca Aentuvrikä Eotı Tpıy@v (VIIL25 = V.258,11-18 R.); IIpög pôeipraces (VIIL27 = V.259,3- 
5R.). Libri ad Eunapium: Hepi peovo@v tpx@v (IV.6 = V.440,32-441,19 Raeder); Ilepi t@v 
YBELPOVTWV Tas Tpiyac À t xaAMitpwag (IV.7 = V.441,20-442,9 R.); IIpòg Tpıyıwvra BAépopo (IV.20 = 
V.446,18-26 R.); IIpög nrious kai Tpixas uñ Šxovroç (IV.22 = V.447,1-3 R.). Eclogae medicamentorum: 
IIpóc peovoas Tpixag (V = IV.187,16-21 Raeder). 
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Iepì xteviopod. Eni tov yuvoiküv TWV TV £x tfj THIXWOEWS EUNIPETIELOV TIPOTINOVOWV TAG 
byetac, TOTLUKOÜ BonOnpatos ó kreviopóc YWwpav ÉTÉXEL TG Tpipewg ÉVEPYÉOTEPOV WPEÄWV, 
xo0' éxáotnv TPIXÔG Ékquotw éAkopévng TG capkóc. oi BÈ TIUKVOL TOV KTEVWV OBOVTES eig 
Biotóxepov émon@vtat Tas Tp[xoç.! 


Sull'uso del pettine. Per le donne che preferiscono alla salute il fascino che dona loro la 
capigliatura, l'uso del pettine serve come un trattamento locale che agisce piü efficacemente 
di una frizione perché la cute é tirata alla radice di ogni capello. I pettini a denti stretti tirano 
i capelli ancora piü fortemente. 


Inoltre, in un capitolo piuttosto breve, tratto dal lavoro di Erodoto! sui rimedi 
esterni, si menziona lo spazzolamento dei capelli come mezzo di svuotamento del 
corpo da residui: 


Ek T@v 'Hpoóórou nepi KATAKTEVIOHWV k TOD epi TOV ÉEWOEV npoonutróvtov 
BonOnpatwv. Tovs tig KEPAAFIG KATAKTEVIONOUG Ev LEV Taig TIPWTALG MHÉPOLG TAPALTNTÉOV, 
OÙTE AvayKalovg OÙTE AuotreAetg ÖVTAG, petà SE TO npó TPOPAG üAeiuipio Kai npóokAvopo, EÙTEP 
£80c Éyotev, TTAPAÄNTTTEOV HEXPL TOD TA TIEPL TV KepaAnv AOKUATWG 6iomovñoot. i é TI ÉEWOEV 
nopenupatvorro oüurropa, oiov dAynua KepoÀñç ü katáppovç veoovoTaTos ñ ££averipara T] 
o1á£av alpa f| Kai ctc AA Drtóvoio PavAN, napartntéov.! 

Dai libri di Erodoto sulle pettinature accurate, dal trattato sui mezzi di trattamento 
esterni. I primi giorni della malattia coloro che hanno mal di testa devono evitare l'uso del 
pettine, perché questa operazione allora non è né utile né necessaria; ma quando i malati ne 
hanno l'abitudine, si puó farne ricorso dopo aver fatto un'unzione prima del pasto, o dopo 
aver somministrato un colluttorio, e si pettinerà fino al momento in cui la testa sarà frizionata, 
ma non lacerata. Se si manifesta qualche nuovo sintomo nella malattia, come mal di testa, 
catarro improvviso, delle efflorescenze sulla pelle, un'emorragia o se si teme qualcosa di grave, 
bisogna evitare di pettinare. 


3 Le ricette cosmetiche nell'enciclopedia medica 
di Aezio Amideno 


Aezio, nativo di Amida (Diyarbakir), città lungo il corso del fiume Tigri nel sud-est 
della Turchia, é un medico attivo nella prima metà del VI secolo. È conosciuto 
principalmente per il suo scritto in sedici libri, intitolato Libri medicinali (BiBAia 
latpixa éxxaidexa).’? Si tratta di un'opera eccezionale nel panorama della medicina 





16 Oribasius, Collectiones medicae X.16,1-2 = 1I.59,14—19 Raeder. 

17 Medico vissuto probabilmente alla fine del I secolo d.C., la cui opera é andata perduta, si con- 
servano solo dei frammenti in Oribasio e Aezio. 

18 Oribasius, Collectiones medicae X.17,1-2 = 11.59,20-28 Raeder. 

19 L'opera dell'Amideno é ancora oggi solo parzialmente edita. I primi otto libri vennero pubblicati 
nel CMG da Alessandro Olivieri, i libri IX, XIII (solo una scelta di capitoli), XV e XVI dal medico 
greco Skevos Zervos, il libro XI da Daremberg e Ruelle (all'interno della loro edizione di Rufo), e il 
libro XII da Costomiris. Il testo greco dei libri X e XIV resta ancora inedito. Una nuova edizione del 
libro IX é attualmente in preparazione a cura di Irene Calà e Matteo Martelli. 
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tardoantica, come ha giustamente messo in evidenza il Patriarca di Costantinopoli 
Fozio (IX secolo), che dedica ampio spazio ad Aezio all’interno della sua Bibliothe- 
ca: rimarcando le qualità del trattato medico dell'Amideno, Fozio ne sottolinea la 
superiorità rispetto alla produzione di Oribasio e ne loda la chiarezza nell’esposi- 
zione di una materia cosi vasta e complessa.?° 

l’opera dell’Amideno?! in quanto summa del sapere medico del VI secolo è per 
noi preziosa ai fini della conoscenza degli sviluppi dell’esercizio dell’arte medica 
dopo Galeno. Il trattato medico di Aezio ha come obiettivo primario la cura del 
paziente, come dimostra il fatto che la parte terapeutica è nettamente predominan- 
te rispetto a quella teorica. Nei sedici libri che compongono l’opera vengono offerti 
al medico tutti i remedi conosciuti dall’autore, sia quelli della tradizione medica 
precedente che quelli sperimentati dallo stesso Aezio. Si tratta di un numero eleva- 
tissimo di ricette e prescrizioni suddivise sulla base delle patologie curate: si va 
dai rimedi semplici, argomento del primo libro, fino alle prescrizioni ginecologiche 
dell’ultimo. 

All’interno della classificazione delle patologie e delle relative terapie la co- 
smetica non ha una sezione dedicata; i rimedi cosmetici ricorrono, infatti, in diver- 
se sezioni del testo: alcuni rimedi per i capelli si trovano sia nel libro VI, capitoli 
54-65,” che nel VII, capitoli 69, 70 e 80; alcuni rimedi per i denti si trovano nel 
libro VIII, capitolo 37;2% infine i trattamenti per il viso ed il corpo si trovano nel 
libro VIII, capitoli 1-9% e nel libro XVI, capitoli 124 e 125.29 

Ampio spazio é dedicato alla cura dei capelli: numerose sono, infatti, le ricette 
per evitarne la caduta, come pure quelle per tingerli o per arricciarli. Vi è poi un'at- 
tenta descrizione sia dei rimedi utili a combattere i cosiddetti peli superflui e a 
contrastarne la ricrescita sia di prescrizioni contro la caduta delle ciglia e delle 
sopracciglia.” 


20 Fozio, cod. 221 = III.151-152 Henry: “Et pour autant que j'en puisse juger, le présent ouvrage de 
cet auteur l'emporte en tout point de vue sur les sommaires d'Oribase, aussi bien sur celui adressé 
à Eustathe que sur celui écrit pour Eunape. En effet il les surpasse par les exposés sur les causes 
des maladies, sur les diagnostics, sur les pronostics, les définitions et leur ampleur sur les traite- 
ments. Et il va même au-delà, en dominant aussi sur le résumé des oeuvres de Galien effectué par 
Oribase puisque, avec moins de volumes, il offre un enseignement plus clair et traite beaucoup 
plus que lui de nombreuses maladies différentes. [...] En effet, ceux qui ont choisi de démontrer 
par la pratique que les soins chassent les maladies doivent utiliser avec attention cette oeuvre et 
l'étudier constamment. Celui qui suivra ce conseil en tirera un bénéfice pour son expérience". 

21 Cfr. Calà 2012b. 

22 Aet. VI.54-65 = II.196,28-213,9 Olivieri. 

23 Aet. VII.69-70 = II.318,21-320,17 Olivieri; Aet. VII.80 = II.328,6-329,10 O. 

24 Aet. VIII.37 = II.451,17-454,19 Olivieri. 

25 Aet. VIII.1-9 = II.403,2-413,21 Olivieri. 

26 Aet. XVI.124-125 = pp. 159-161 Zervos. 

27 In particolare nei rimedi depilatori Aezio cita Critone, di cui si parlerà in seguito. 
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Per quanto riguarda i denti, oltre alla cura delle patologie odontoiatriche, tro- 
vano spazio prescrizioni volte alla loro salvaguardia ed al miglioramento del loro 
aspetto. Il capitolo 37,7 intitolato “Diversi tipi di saponi da utilizzare per i denti 
che sono anneriti, lividi e porosi, dai libri di Galeno" (Zunypota Sta@opa ó86vtov 
uedatvopevwv kai te vovpévwv xai pawyégvwv FaAnvod), merita particolare ri- 
guardo in quanto aggiunge alle ricette contenute nel De compositione medicamen- 
torum secundum locos, fonte principale di questo capitolo, numerosi altri rimedi, 
di cui Aezio è il solo testimone. 

Infine, Aezio dedica ampio spazio anche al viso e al corpo. Come già notato, 
nella parte iniziale del libro VIII vengono illustrati diversi rimedi per il migliora- 
mento “estetico” di queste parti del corpo, di cui si darà una breve illustrazione.?? 
Nel primo capitolo, intitolato “Sulla disposizione delle sopracciglie” (IIpóc tac TO 
O~pvwv 8LAKOOHNOELG),”° Aezio prescrive due differenti unguenti utili sia per il loro 
accrescimento che per il loro annerimento. Le “occhiaie” sono oggetto del secondo 
capitolo (Nepi ùrwriwv),# in cui ricorre, al pari del già citato capitolo sui depilato- 
ri, il nome di Critone. Dei rimedi protettivi dai raggi solari contenuti nel terzo capi- 
tolo ci si occuperà più diffusamente in seguito, cosi come di quelli contro le rughe 
nel quarto capitolo.” Il colorito del viso è oggetto del quinto capitolo intitolato 
“Contro il colorito nero del viso" (IIpög Täg Tic Öbewg peAaví(ac),?^ in cui ’Amideno 
raccomanda l’uso, a scelta, di due differenti rimedi da spalmare prima del bagno. 
Il sesto capitolo intitolato “Saponi e cosmetici per il viso” (Zunynata mpoownov 
xai oTtABwyata)*> è sicuramente una delle sezioni di maggiore interesse: si tratta, 
infatti, di un testo prezioso poichè unico testimone dei rimedi qui raccolti a partire 
da diverse fonti, alcune delle quali citate esplicitamente. Si possono leggere, 
nell'ordine, i seguenti rimedi: “Sapone per far risplendere il viso" (Zunypa ap- 
TIPUVTLKOV ripoourov), un composto a base di incenso, salnitro, gomma, mandorle 
tritate, fior di farina, farina di fave e albume; “Detergente per il viso" (Nippa 
npoownou £v6ókipov), di cui parlerò diffusamente più avanti; “Cosmetico per il 
viso” (ZTIARwpa mpoowrov) per dare un colorito rosso alle guance; “Altro rimedio 
per far risplendere il viso e tutto il corpo, e per rendere la pelle liscia e pulita” 
(AMO AQUTPUVTIKÔV TPOUWTOU xai TAVTÔG TOD OWUATOG, TETAVOV 6Š Kal kaðapòv 
noei TOV ypWTa) a base di vite bianca, iride, mirobalano, farina di fave e vino 
bianco; “Altro sapone prezioso e profumato della regina Cleopatra” ((AAXo opñypa 





28 Vedi nota 24. 

29 Vedi nota 25. 

30 Aet. VIII.1 = II.403,2-12 Olivieri. 

31 Aet. VIII.2 = 11.403,13-405,16 Olivieri. 
32 Infra pp. 140ss. 

33 Infra pp. 131ss. 

34 Aet. VIII.5 = II.407,6-14 Olivieri. 

35 Aet. VIII.6 = 11.407,15 Olivieri. 
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Kàconátpaç BaouMoong roÀurgÀëç EUWÔEG) da applicare su tutto il corpo; “Altro 
sapone efficace e profumato” (AAAo opfiypa Evepyég ebwöeg) da applicare con ac- 
qua e da risciaquare dopo un’ora con acqua fredda; “Rimedio per rendere splen- 
dente e liscio il viso e tutto quanto il corpo" (TIpög TO Aapmpov kai TETAVOV TIOLEIV 
TO rpoowrov kai TÓ GAOV oüpo) utile anche per le macchie scure sul collo e su 
altre parti del corpo; “Sapone che ha usato la patrizia Pelagia per far risplendere 
il viso” (Zártov ® £yprjoaxo IlsAayia natpikia mpdc TO Aaunpüvat TÓ npóownov); 
“Sapone, un altro tipo di sapone da usare nel bagno” (Zünwv. GMo Ev Aourp@ 
cánuvoc); “Un altro per l'annerimento del viso sulla base di molta esperienza” 
(AMO npög peAavíiag npoownov tà oÀÀñç neipac); “Un altro mirabile, molto puri- 
ficante e splendente per il viso” (AAAo Bavpdotov rtávu ArtoKadaipov trv ww kai 
Aaurpuvov); “Un altro sapone per il viso e per le altre parti del corpo" (‘AAAo 
opfiyua Oweog kai Tod Aoutoù cwpatoc); “Contro le rughe di tutto il corpo, sapone 
dai libri di Rufo”36; “Sapone molto profumato per ogni parte del corpo” (Zpfjypa 
ÓXov TOD cwpatog ed wgec ràvv). Il settimo capitolo enumera i “Cataplasmi estivi 
che profumano ogni parte del corpo, da Critone” (KatamAdopata 8epivà evwdiav 
MOLOVVTA TW Tavti cwpati Kptrovoc) volti appunto a combattere la maggiore sudo- 
razione dei mesi estivi.” Nell'ottavo capitolo Aezio elenca tre “Bevande per il catti- 
vo odore della pelle e dell’alito” (Topa<ta> npög tovc 6vod6n Exovtac TOV XPWTA 
xai tpòg ótootópouc).?? Infine, nel nono capitolo prescrive alcuni rimedi “Contro 
le rughe del mento, da Galeno” (IIpòg tac £ni TOD yevetov tpaxvtn Tas FaAnvod).3” 

I contenuti seppur sinteticamente esposti dimostrano quale fosse nel tardoanti- 
co l’attenzione per la cura “estetica” del corpo, e le numerose prescrizioni eviden- 
ziano l’importanza attribuita alla “buona salute” di alcune parti di esso, quali i 
capelli e la pelle. 


4 Ricette per le rughe del viso e del corpo 


Una particolare attenzione per i trattamenti contro le rughe è presente sia nell’ope- 
ra medica di Aezio che in quella di Oribasio. Si tratta, purtroppo, di un soggetto 
finora poco esplorato da coloro che si sono occupati della medicina nella tardoanti- 
chità. 

La pelle, trovandosi sulla superficie del corpo, può essere esaminata facilmente 
dal medico sia con la vista che con il tatto e può fornire informazioni utili per la 





36 Infra pp. 132ss. 

37 Aet. VIII.7 = 11.410,23-412,16 Olivieri. 
38 Aet. VIII.8 = II.412,17-23 Olivieri. 

39 Aet. VIII.9 = 11.412,24-413,21 Olivieri. 
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diagnosi dello stato di salute del paziente.^? La pelle, dunque, è in grado di rivelare 
patologie che si annidano all’interno del corpo; tuttavia, l’interesse nei riguardi 
della pelle è diretto non solo all’accertamento di alcuni sintomi patologici, ma an- 
che all’analisi delle stesse caratteristiche della pelle, in particolare della sua consi- 
stenza ed uniformità. La mancanza di elasticità del tessuto cutaneo, infatti, causa 
l'insorgere di pieghe della cute sia sulla superficie del viso che sul corpo. 

È in Oribasio che si trova il primo trattamento specifico contro questo proble- 
ma. In realtà si tratta di una prescrizione di Rufo (II d.C.) che Oribasio riporta nel 
trattato intitolato Synopsis ad Eusthatium filium: 


IIpóc pvtiöworv £x TWV ‘Povpov opíjypa. ZUvex@g ounybpevov TO PUOÔV compa TOUTW TEIVE- 
TOL. Xokotg ua nioo Bpuwvia kóntetar Kai GAeupov ópófou Kekavpévov, ontiag ÖOTPAKA, HEAL- 
tos émotatopevov fpoy£oc. 1 

Sapone contro le rughe, dai libri di Rufo. Quando qualcuno strofina frequentemente con 
questo sapone la parte rugosa, questa diventa liscia. Si trituri la vite bianca insieme ai fichi 
grassi e la farina bruciata di veccia, ossi di seppia, versando sopra un po' di miele. 


Una versione simile di questa ricetta, ad eccezione dell'indicazione della fonte, 
cioé Rufo, é riportata nuovamente da Oribasio in un'altra sezione della Synopsis: 


TIpög éppvtiócpévov oópo. [...] 

‘AAO ouñyuq ovvex@g ounyópevov. Xüka nova äpa Bpuwvia KonteTat Kai GAEUpA ópóBov 
xekovpéva fj onníag dotpaka pÉATOS ÉmoTatopévou ppay£oc. ^? 

Rimedio per il corpo diventato rugoso. [...] 

Un altro sapone per l'uso frequente. Si triturino fichi grassi insieme alla vite bianca e la farina 
bruciata di veccia oppure ossi di seppia, versando sopra un po' di miele. 


La ricetta di Rufo“ contro le rughe del corpo si trova anche in due diversi passi 
del testo di Aezio; si tratta di versioni differenti della medesima ricetta tramandata 
da Oribasio. La prima versione di Aezio é contenuta nel libro VIII: 





40 Cfr. Herida 1998, 13-19. In particolare alle pagine 15-17 si legge: «La peau aride indique que le 
ventre est en mauvais état; c'est surtout dans ces cas qu'on rend les selles trés rouges et composées 
de chairs purulentes, Prénotions Coaques 7°m° section, 8 XXXV n°615 (V.727 Littré); Une plaie qui 
devient livide et sèche ou jaune annonce la mort, Prénotions Coaques 3®”® section, 8 XXVII n°486 
(V.695 Littré); Avoir la téte, les pieds et les mains trés froides, tandis que le ventre et la poitrine 
sont chauds, est mauvais ... Prenotions coaques 3°" section, 8 XXVII n°482 (V.693 Littré); Dans 
l'angine, quand il y survient du gonflement et de la rougeur dans la poitrine, c'est un bon signe, 
car la maladie se porte au dehors. Aphorismes VII, 49 (IV.591 Littré) ». 

41 Oribasius, Synopsis 111.168 = V.108,19—22 Raeder. 

42 Oribasius, Synopsis V.20 = V.162,9-13 Raeder. 

43 La ricetta é anche pubblicata nell'edizione di Rufo di Efeso da Daremberg e Ruelle (Daremberg- 
Ruelle 1879, 376), ma il testo è differente da quanto è sopra riportato: Zuñypa £k T@v Povgov. IIpög 
puti6motv: ovvex@s yap TODTO ounxópevov TO PÜOOV TTAPATEIVETAL. Ka Autaporrata Kai Bpuwviag 
pitav AeAentopévnv Enpàv, Kal ontiag óorpakov 6pôBwv GAeupov Ékaotov, iig kówoc, Erteita Kai 
dpa KÓNTWV, TTAPEOTATE HEÄLTOG TÓ OÙAUETPOV, kai OUTW Xp. “Sapone per eliminare le rughe, dagli 
scritti di Rufo. Una persona che abbia continuamente strofinato questo sapone vedrà le parti rugose 
della sua pelle ben distese. Prendi dei fichi grassi e radice di vite bianca tagliata secca e osso di 
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IIpóc putiôwoiv tod mavtòg coparoc, cpijypa Ex TWV ‘Pobpov: ouvgxüç yàp ounyopevov 
TOÙTO TÓ pucóv OWPA TIEPLTEIVETAL. oÙka AmtapwTata kai ppuwviag pitav AeAeruopévnv Enpav 
ontiag ÖOTPAKOV KeKavpévov dpdBwv dAevpov, ExaoTov iôla KÖNTE, ÉTELTA Kai ÅVAKÓTNTWV 
napáotače HEATOG TÓ GUNNETPOV Kal xp@. ^^ 


Contro le rughe di ogni parte del corpo, sapone dai libri di Rufo. Quando qualcuno strofi- 
na frequentemente questo sapone sulla parte rugosa, questa diventa liscia. Tritura separata- 
mente ciascuno dei seguenti ingredienti, fichi piuttosto grassi, radice secca tagliata della vite 
bianca, osso di seppia bruciato, farina di veccia, poi dopo averli triturati aggiungi una quantità 
sufficiente di miele e usalo. 


La seconda nel libro XVI: 


» " "EMIT ; je dcr de ; 5 ; | 
AM o opíjypa mpòg puTiSwotw cwpatog £x TMV ‘Povpov. Toro OVVEXWG opnyópevov TO 
puoodv oðpa mapateivetat, 6 Kal Exei obTwS' ioyáðaç Autapac, Bpuwvias pitav, ópóprvov GAEU- 
pov, onníac dotpakov KEKAUHÉVOV' ÉKAOTOV Aetóraov Tomoag, ÉTELTO KÓNTWV Ev SALW TAG 


ioxd6ac, éntoratg pé Bpaxd Kal éninacoe Ta Àoutà, Kai Evwoas xpà £v BaAaveiw. ^? 


Un altro sapone per le rughe del corpo, dai libri di Rufo. Strofinato frequentemente sulle 
rughe del corpo distende la pelle, si prepara in questo modo: euforbia grassa, radice di vite 
bianca, farina di veccia, osso di seppia bruciato; dopo avere triturato ciascun ingrediente, 
pesta l'euforbia nel mortaio, aggiungi un po' di miele e versa sopra i restanti ingredienti, e 
dopo averli amalgamati usa il rimedio nel bagno. 


Infine, alla testimonianza di Oribasio e Aezio si aggiunge quella del ms. Parisinus 
Suppl. gr. 446, il solo testimone delle Eclogae di Oribasio, datato al X secolo. Al 
foglio 197r, una mano diversa da quella del copista scrive la seguente ricetta:* 


<...> IIpög putidwotv oon «roc» Zufiyna cuvey@c éounypévov TÒ pbocov o@pa TOÜTO TIEPL- 
Teivetat. ioyáðaç Amapóc, Bpuwvias pitav, dpdBwv GAeupov, ontiag öotpakov kekaupévov, 
Ekaotov iSia AELOTATOV noujooc Eretta KÖNTWV Ev OAuw TG ioyáðaç éniorate HEAL Bpaxd kai 
éninacoe TÀ Aoına AELoTATA, kai Evwoas xpà Ev BaAaveiw. 


<..> Per le rughe del corpo. Sapone strofinato frequentemente sul corpo rugoso distende la 
pelle. Euforbia grassa, radice di vite bianca, farina di veccia, osso di seppia bruciato, dopo 
aver simuzzato ciascun ingrediente singolarmente e avere pestato nel mortaio l'euforbia versa 


seppia, farina di veccia, tutti tagliati separatamente, ad uno ad uno, poi insieme e bagna in giusta 
misura da gocce di miele; poi usa". 

44 Aet. VII.6 = 11.410,11-16 Olivieri. 

45 Aet. XVI.124 = p. 160, 12-17 Zervos. 

46 Nella sua edizione Raeder non fa menzione di questo passo e semplicemente scrive nel suo 
apparato: «spatium vacuum in X; desiderari videtur totum cap. x». D'altra parte, nella prima edi- 
zione completa delle Eclogae Bussemaker e Daremberg hanno scritto in nota d'appendice: « Toute 
cette partie perdue des ’EkAoyai Bon8nprov a été remplacée, dans le manuscrit, par une série de 
recettes appartenant au domaine de la cosmétique et qui sont écrites d'une autre main que le reste 
du manuscrit ». Cfr. Buzzi 2008, 119-127. 
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sopra un po’ di miele e aggiungi i restanti ingredienti ben triturati e dopo aver amalgamato 
usalo durante il bagno. 


Nella tavola seguente i cinque testi sopra tradotti sono presentati in sinossi, in 
modo da evidenziare la relazione tra i due autori e far emergere dal confronto le 


differenze lessicali e morfologiche nelle descrizioni del preparato: 


Synopsis ad 
Eusthatium filium 
11.168 


Mpòg putidwotv 


Synopsis ad 
Eusthatium filium 
V.20 


Mpòg 





3 su Dali 
EK TOV Poupou 


£pputióopévov 


Paris Suppl.gr. 
446 


Mpòg putidwow 


Aetius 
VIII.6 


Mpög putiöwoıv 





cápo«toc?. 


Tod NAVTÒÇ 





opfiypa. Zuvexüg 
ounyòpevov TÓ 
pucóv oGpa 
toto TEÏVETOL. 


cópa. 
Apputiöwtov o£ 
notet oGpa koi 
üAeupa ópóBov 








Zpfjypa ouvexóç 
£oynypévov tó 
puccóv cya 
TOÙTO 





Xókotc pa nioo 
Bpuwvia kónterot 
Kal GAEUPOV 
ópópou 
KEKQUHEVOV, 
onníac Üotpaka, 
UÉAITOG 
ETMOTATOPEVOU 
Bpaxéos. 


duméAw piuy8évta 


Teptteivetat 


OWpPatos, OHAÂVHO 
£k tov Poüpou 


Aetius 
XVI.124 


"AM opfypa 
npóc puTidwoww 
cópotoc EK TÜV 
‘Poupou Toute 





OUVEXGG yàp 
ounyò pevov 
TOÙTO TÒ Puoöv 


OUVEXGG 
OUNXÉHEVOV TO 
puccóv cya 





tfj Aeukij. AAAo 
opfiyna OUVEXÕG 
cynyópevov. Züka 
Tova dpa 
Bpuwvia KÔNTETOL 
kai &Aeupa 
ópópov 
KEKQUHÉVA ñ 
onníac dotpaxa 
PÉMTOG 
£riotacopévou 
Bpaxéoc. 


ioyddag Amapàg, 
Bpuwviag pícav, 
ópópov dAeupov, 
onníac óotpakov 
Kai Ékacrov idia 
Aetóxotov 
moujcac Eneita 





cüpa 
TIEPLTEIVETAL. 


mapateivetai, è 


Kai ÉXEL of tw 











Kórtav Ev SALW 
Tas ioyddag 





éniotage peat 


oùka Amoaporata ioxddac Amapdg, 
kai Bpuwvias Bpuwviag pícov, 
picav ópópivov 
AeAeniopévnv üAeupov, ontiag 
Enpàv onnía dotpakov 
dotpakov KEKOUp£Vov: 
KEKQUPÉVOV Ékactov 

Opopuwv dAeupov, AEIOTATOV 





Bpayxù Kai 
£nínaoce tà 


Ékactov idia 


moujcac, ÉTEUTO 





KÖNTE, ÉTELTO Kai 


Kontwv £v ÖAW 














Aomà AELdtata, — üávokóntov 
Kai ÉVOOQG XP TIAPKOTAZE 
£v Badaveiw HÉATOG TO 





cüppetpov Kai 


Tas ioyddag, 
éniotage peat 
Bpax koi 
éninaoce tà 





ypà. 


Evwoas xypà £v 
Badaveiw. 


Il rapporto fra Oribasio e Aezio risulta essere strettissimo e, più che di un caso di 
intermediazione diretta, sembra possibile supporre una fonte comune ai due autori 
(forse un libro perduto delle Collectiones?), che offrono i medesimi componenti 
nella prescrizione, solo con una variante nella tradizione di Aezio (in Aet. XVI.124, 
dove l’euforbia è impiegata al posto dei fichi). Aezio, inoltre, riporta una versione 
più ampia ed accurata dei rimedi prescritti, soprattuto in relazione alle modalità 
di preparazione e impiego, probabilmente a seguito della consultazione di altre 


fonti. 
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Come prima osservazione, si segnala il fatto che in tre delle ricette sopra ripor- 
tate Rufo è citato come la fonte da cui è tratta la ricetta. Per quanto riguarda la 
nomenclatura del preparato, il detergente prodotto viene sempre chiamato opfjy- 
ua, un rimedio prescritto sia solo per le rughe (npög putiédwotv in Syn. III.168), 
senza specificare la loro localizzazione, sia per le rughe del corpo o dell’intero 
corpo (npóg putibwow owpatog in Paris. Suppl. gr. 446 e Aet. XVI.124; npóq 
putiôwotv TOD mavtos owpatog in Aet. VIIL6).^? Infine una breve nota filologica: 
il verbo napateivetou (Aet. XVI.124) dovrebbe essere emendato in meptteivetat in 


accordo con il resto della tradizione in nostro possesso. 
L'evidente somiglianza degli ingredienti che rientrano nella preparazione se- 
condo tutte le versioni della ricetta è evidenziata nella tabella seguente: 


Synopsis ad 
Eusthatium filium 
111.168 


Vite bianca con 
fichi secchi 
(Zükoic pa míoot 
Bpuwvia). 


Farina bruciata di 
veccia 

(&Aeupov ópópou 
KEKQUHEVOV). 


Ossi di seppia 


(ontiag dotpaka). 


Synopsis ad 
Eusthatium filium 
V.20 


Fichi grassi con 
vite bianca“? 
(Züxa niova dpa 
Bpuwvig). 


Farina bruciata di 
veccia 

(&Aeupa ópópov 
KEKQUHEVQ). 
oppure ossi di 
seppia 

(ñ onmiag 
Gotpaka). 


Paris Suppl.gr. 
446 


Euforbia grassa, 
radice di vite 
bianca 

(ioxàdag 
Amapáóc, 
Bpuwviag pícov). 


Farina di veccia 
(ópóBov 
GAEUPOV). 


Osso bruciato di 
seppia 

(onníac dotpakov 
KEKAUNEVOV). 


Aetius 
VIII.6 


Fichi piuttosto 
grassi e radice 
secca triturata 
della vite bianca 
(oüka Atnapwtata 
kai Bpuwvias 
picav 
AeAentoyévnv 
Enpav). 

Farina di veccia 
(ópóBov 
GAEUPoV). 


Osso bruciato di 
seppia 

(onnias óctpakov 
KEKQUHEVOV). 


Aetius 
XVI.124 


Euforbia grassa, 
radice di vite 
bianca 

(loxadag 
Amopüc, 
Bpuwviag pícov). 


Farina di veccia 
(opößıvov 
GAEUPOV). 


Osso bruciato di 
seppia 

(onníac dotpakov 
KEKQUHEVOV). 





47 Il rimedio è introdotto da un sintagma nominativo neutro e indicativo (toto meptteivetat in 
Paris. Suppl. gr. 446 e Aet. VIIL6) o con variante morfologica, spiegabile probabilmente per ragio- 
ni paleografiche, con dativo strumentale e indicativo (TOUTW TEIVETAL o TOUTW MapaTetveTat in 
Syn. III.168 e Aet. XVI.124). 

48 Il corpo su cui si applica il rimedio è ora buoóv (“rugoso”; Syn. III.168 e Aet. VIII.6) ora puooòv 
(Paris. Suppl. gr. 446 e Aet. XVI.124) per oscillazione grafica. In un caso soltanto, invece, il corpo 
viene definito épputiôwuévov (“diventato rugoso” in Syn. III.168) e il detergente viene pertanto 
descritto come rimedio per rendere il corpo äpputiôwTtov, “non rugoso”. 

49 Questo passo di Oribasio riporta due brevi ricette (vedi sopra); nella prima si prescrive soltanto 
di mescolare farina di veccia e vite bianca. 
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(continued) 
Synopsis ad 
Eusthatium filium 


111.168 


Un po’ di miele 


Synopsis ad 
Eusthatium filium 
V.20 


Un po’ di miele 


Paris Suppl.gr. 
446 


Un po’ di miele 


Aetius 
VIII.6 


Una quantità 


Aetius 
XVI.124 


Un po' di miele 


(ué£AitoG (pÉATOG (eniotaze pédi sufficiente di (eniotaze pédi 
£riotaCopévou ETLOTOZONEVOU Bpoxü). miele Bpayxü). 
Bpayéos). Bpayéos). (mapaotaze 

péAitoc TO 

cüppetpov). 


Fra gli elementi comuni a tutte le ricette si nota l'uso della vite bianca o radice di 
vite bianca, che si unisce a fichi detti pingui con l'aggettivo niwv o Autapóc (odKa 
nova in Syn. III.168 e Syn. V.20; oùka Atnapwtata in Aet. VIIL6), aggettivo che 
ricorre pure a fianco di un altro elemento impiegato in sostituzione dei fichi, ovvero 
l'euforbia, ioxäg (ioyáðaç Autapac in Paris. Suppl. gr. 446 e Aet. XVI.124). 

Anche la farina di veccia è presente in tutte le ricette, ma solo nei passi di 
Oribasio si specifica che debba essere bruciata (&Aeupov ópófou kekavpévov in 
Syn. IIIL.168; GAevpa OpOBwv kekavpéva in Syn. V.20), e in un caso si raccomanda 
anche di unirla alla vite bianca (GunéAw puy0£vro ti Aevkfj in Syn. V.20). Viceversa 
gli ossi di seppia sono ricorrenti in tutti passi, ma solo in Aezio si dice che debbano 
essere bruciati (onmiag óorpakov xekavpévov in Paris. Suppl. gr. 446; onrtoç ÖCTpo- 
xov kekaupévov in Aet. VIIL6 e XVI.124).?? Infine in tutte le ricette si osserva il 
suggerimento di far uso di qualche goccia di miele, attraverso la stessa forma, de- 
clinata in maniera diversa (£riovatopévov Bpaxéos in Syn. III.168 e V.20; éniorate 
LEA Bpaxv in Paris. Suppl. gr. 446 e Aet. XVI.124), tranne che nel caso di Aet. VIII.6 
con l'uso del sintagma nopáocatg HEALTOG TO obpperpov. 

Pertanto dall'esame sinottico degli ingredienti si osserva la presenza di una 
fitocosmesi e zoocosmesi analoga, con la prevalenza di elementi botanici: vite 
bianca, euforbia, fichi, la farina di veccia, e di prodotti di natura animale come il 
miele e gli ossi di seppia. In tutti i casi si tratta di prodotti facilmente reperibili. 


50 Evidentemente il participio perfetto kexavpévov per la posizione testuale ambigua e facilmente 
riferibile sia alla farina di veccia sia agli ossi di seppia e per il suffisso -ov/-a facilmente equivocabi- 
le a livello paleografico, ha generato due tradizioni interpretative diverse. In Syn. III.168, si legge la 
congettura di Daremberg GAevpa 6popwv kekavpéva (dub. F = Laurent. Plut. 74, 15, XIV s.), mentre 
nell'apparato dell'Olivieri si dice che kekavpévov viene omesso da D (= Athos Vatopedi A 29, XV s.) 
e P (- Vat. gr. 298, XIV s.) e dall'Aldina. Seppur mancando nel Paris. Suppl. gr. 446, si puó facilmente 
ipotizzare che il copista abbia sciolto la legatura del xe in kat, la cui posizione confermerebbe il 
riferimento all'osso di seppia. 
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Per quanto riguarda il modo di preparazione e somministrazione, le ricette di 
Oribasio sono sintetiche ed essenziali, mentre in Aezio si trovano maggiori dettagli 
esplicativi. In particolare, in due occorrenze i passi aeziani mostrano delle aggiunte 
testuali di natura esegetica, volte a illustrare in maniera più chiara le prescrizioni 
e la preparazione dello smëgma.”! La posologia non è invece espressa, se non nel 
caso del miele, per cui si capisce di dover essere moderati attraverso l’uso dei verbi 
&niorote e tapàotate, affiancati da indicatori di misura come Bpayv oppure tó 
OUHNETPOV. 

Vale la pena, infine, ricordare che esiste anche un’altra ricetta per le rughe in 
Aezio? in cui oltre ad ingredienti consueti si annovera anche un elemento di natu- 
ra animale, il corno di cervo. 

E in particolare solo nel testo di Aezio si può leggere la ricetta specifica per le 
rughe del viso: 


TIpög TÒ Pi puti60b0001 TÒ npócurtov, t£rávopa npoownou. Képac EAA@ELOV ur) rraAotóv 
&prioag Ev bôart, Ewg xvAóv éuromoei, Oe TO 086up Kai TOUTY qupácag KUAHLIVOV dAevpov 
avardacoe tpoyiokouc kai érpawe Ev oKıd. Eni 8è Tfic xpnoewg étavécag doov &£apxei VSart 
yAuket Kal tomoag bypa&s Kknporñç TAXOG, Eruixpleodoı TO npóownov Tapaiver, kai ÖTAV royñ, 
dnovintecbat k£Aeve vsat Aap.” 


Affinché il viso non diventi rugoso, lozione per il viso. Cuoci un corno di cervo non vecchio 
in acqua, finché non ottieni un succo, filtra l'acqua e dopo aver mescolato insieme a questo 
la farina di fave, plasma dei trochischi e mettili a seccare all'ombra. Per l'uso prendine quanto 
basta insieme ad acqua dolce e rendilo della consistenza di un cerato umido, si consiglia di 
spalmarlo sul viso, e quando è asciutto, bisogna sciacquare il viso con acqua tiepida. 


Gli ingredienti della ricetta sono corno di cervo, acqua e farina di fave. Il composto 
ottenuto, plasmato in un trochisco, é usato come unguento da applicare sul viso e 
da risciaquare dopo che si è asciugato. L'uso del corno di cervo è presente anche 
in un altro capitolo aeziano (Aet. VIII.5 = II.407 Olivieri), dove serve a sbiancare la 
pelle del viso. Ritroviamo inoltre la sostanza — come unico ingrediente ridotto in 
polvere e applicato sul viso con del latte — in una ricetta del trattato Sulle malattie 
delle donne attribuito a Metrodora.”* 

Un aspetto particolarmente importante in questo genere di ricette é la termino- 
logia utilizzata per indicare i rimedi. Secondo il Liddell-Scott,”° tetavwya è sinoni- 


51 Primo caso: EKaoTov iôla Aetórarrov noujooc, énetta KÖNTWV Ev SALW Tàç ioyáðaç in Paris. Suppl. 
gr. 446; Exaotov iôia Korte, énetta Kal Avakörttwv in Aet. VIIL6; £xaotov AELOTATOV TOUT ONG, ËNELTA 
KÖNTWV Ev dAuw TAG ioyáðaç in Aet. XVI.124; secondo caso: kai éríírtaoce Ta Aomà AELOTATO, Kai 
EVWOOG xpà Ev BaAaveiw in Paris. Suppl. gr. 446; xai xpà in Aet. VIIL6; kai Eninaooe tà Aourà, Kai 
Evwoas xpà Ev BoAavelo in Aet. XVI.124. 

52 Aet. XVI.125 = pp. 160-161 Zervos. 

53 Aet. VIIL4 = II.406,26-407,5 Olivieri. 

54 Metr. 53 = pp. 60-61 Del Guerra. Si veda anche la prima edizione curata da Kousis 1945 e la 
traduzione francese di Congordeau 1993. 

55 LSJ? 1779, s.v. tetavw6pov. 
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mo di tetavw8pov, “lotion for freeing the skin from wrinkles, cosmetic”.° Anche 
il sostantivo tetàvwpa è rarissimo: la sua prima attestazione si trova in una citazio- 
ne da Critone nel trattato galenico De compositione medicamentorum secundum lo- 
cos;” la seconda e ultima nel testo di Aezio citato sopra. 

Critone fu il medico personale dell’imperatore Traiano (98-117 d.C.), autore di 
un trattato in quattro libri intitolato Kosmetika, conosciuto solo tramite la tradizio- 
ne indiretta.” Galeno riassume il contenuto della perduta opera di Critone nel pri- 
mo libro del De compositione medicamentorum secundum locos.? Gli argomenti 
trattati hanno delle significative somiglianze con i rimedi cosmetici di Aezio, tanto 
che é verosimile supporre che Critone sia una delle fonti usate da Aezio nella sua 
enciclopedia medica.9? Sappiamo, infatti, da Galeno che un capitolo del primo li- 
bro del perduto trattato di Critone si intitolava npoownov reravoporo.! La ricetta 
(sopra citata) trasmessa da Aezio nel capitolo 4 del libro VIII potrebbe dunque 
riportare integralmente o parzialmente il capitolo di Critone citato da Galeno. L’as- 
senza del nome della fonte, infatti, è abbastanza comune nel testo di Aezio e non 
costituisce un sufficiente impedimento contro l'attribuzione del passo al pù antico 
autore dei Kosmetika. 

Gli stretti rapporti tra i due testi sembrano inoltre confermati dal comune uso 
del termine vippa in Critone ed Aezio. Infatti, il termine — un nome verbale derivato 
dal verbo vit» che secondo Chantraine® indica “ciò che serve a pulire” — è molto 
raro nella produzione medica greca ed è attestato in soli cinque casi. Il fatto 
che un capitolo intitolato “nimmata per il viso" (vippira npoownov, XII.488 Kühn) 
compaia nella sezione del De compositione medicamentorum secundum locos in cui 
Galeno riporta il contenuto dell'opera di Critone risulta abbastanza significativo. 
Aezio utilizza il termine nimma in due diverse ricette cosmetiche: in entrambi i casi 
si tratta di un rimedio per il viso. La prima ricetta si trova nel libro VIII: 


Nippa mpoownov £066kutov 0avpáotov, toi TÓ npóownov Aopripóv kai TETAVOV, &kAeatvet 
TAS TPAXUTNTAG Naoas, WPEANOE kai óápyriv ÉXOVTAG EAEPAVTLAGEWG. adv toic QÀAotç 6nAovórt 
Bondrnaoı xpà adt@ Kal éni TH mavti cwpati. paoTixns, AiBavov, åupwviakoð BupLänaTog, 
ipews, àvà To a, TpayaxavOns To ac, Gupaxiov xuAo To 6, TIETTOVOG OTIEPHATOG oUv TH Ev AUTH 


56 Diosc. III.88 = II.103,12-13 Wellmann. 

57 Gal. De Comp. Med. Sec. Loc. 1.3 = XII.446,18 Kühn. 

58 Fabricius 1972, 190-192; Scarborough 1985, 387-405; Petit 2012. 

59 Gal. De Comp. Med. Sec. Loc. 1.3 = XII.446-449 Kühn. 

60 Critone è senza dubbio una delle fonti usate da Aezio nei Libri medicinales come dimostrano i 
seguenti passi in cui è citato: IV.26; VI.55 e 64; VIII.2, 7, 13, 16 e 49; XIII.104, 126 e 134; XV.14 e 16. 
61 De compositione medicamentorum secundum locos 1.3 = X1I.446,17-18 Kühn. 

62 DELG, p. 754. 

63 Gal. De comp. med. sec. loc. 1.3 = XII.448 Kühn; Oribasius, Eclogae LXXXI.6 = IV.257,3-9 Raeder; 
Aet. VIII.6 = 11.407,22-408,3 Olivieri e XVI.126 = pp. 160-161 Zervos; Metrodora 55 = p. 61 Del Guerra. 
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bypà To t, wav TÀ Aeukà KO, ceusadewg Ee, KOpac TAvTA Kai qupácag TH Aeukà TWV WHV 
xai TO byp@ TOD nénovoc Kal TH XUÀ@ Tñc Supakos, AVATAQTTE dptioxous TIAATEIG kai £pouve, 
Enerta KoWac orjoac poratte £v delivw okebet kai xpo. 9^ 


Detergente famoso e straordinario per il viso. Rende il viso luminoso e liscio, leviga ogni 
ruga, é utile per coloro che hanno un principio di elefantiasi. Usalo di certo insieme ad altri 
rimedi anche per tutto quanto il corpo. Mastice, incenso, gomma ammoniaca, di ciascuno 
1 oncia, 112 oncia di tragacanta, 9 once di succo di uva acerba, 10 once di semi di melone con 
la parte umida, 29 albumi, 5 sestieri di fior di farina, tritura tutti gli ingredienti, dopo aver 
aggiunto gli albumi, la parte umida del melone e il succo di uva acerba, plasma delle pastiglie 
piatte e falle seccare, dopo aver triturato e setacciato, conserva in un recipiente di vetro e 
usalo. 


Il rimedio utile per levigare la pelle e per renderla splendente é raccomandato an- 
che per l’elefantiasi. La seconda ricetta si trova nel libro XVI: 


Nippa Savpdotov &noxa0oíipov rfjv dypiv xoi Aaunpôvov. TnAivou dAevpov, ópbAov, tpa- 
yakávOnc, ava To 8, yñç dotépoc, Aunwviakod Buniänatog, ava To y, paotiyng, puedod £Aa- 
welou npoopärtov, Ava To 6, yaktı Anößpeyxe Tv Tpayakavdav, Kal Aeávag Eruntaoge TA Awa 
Aewtata, kai &vaAafov TpoxioKous Enpouve Ev oKi@ kai xpà. Xpà 8š Kal toic rrpoyeypappévotg 
ouiyuaotw Ev TH 6y86w Aóyo, £v O Kal mpóç Tas TV paoyaAéiv Svawsiac gbpñioguç yeypappéva 
xai PÒG tàc TOD oróparoc Svowdiac. 95 


Detergente straordinario che pulisce il viso e lo rende luminoso. Fieno greco, amido, tra- 
gacanta, gomma ammoniaca, di ciascuno 3 once, mastice, midollo fresco di cervo, di ciascuno 
4 once, versa tragacanta insieme al latte, e dopo averlo sminuzzato versa sopra gli ingredienti 
rimasti tagliati piü sottili, dopo aver plasmato dei trochischi mettili a seccare all'ombra e usalo. 
Usa anche i detergenti di cui si è parlato nel libro VIII, nel quale troverai le prescrizioni contro 
il cattivo odore delle ascelle e della bocca. 


Un simile rimedio cosmetico, infine, si trova anche nel testo di Metrodora: in que- 
sto caso oltre che per il viso il rimedio é raccomandato anche per il collo, le mani 
e i piedi. 


Nippo[ta] mpoownov TpaxrjAov kai xeip@v Kai noô&v. KywAiav Aitpav o, yñv xlav Aitpas 
B, ipews pins Attpag c, orpouOtou piùng To c, Apov pitav Enpav To B, KuKAapivou pitav To à, 
Kopag Kai orjoas ånóðov, Eri 6€ TG Xpelag TO abtapkeg Ade Kal oùv olvw edwieI KaTäxpıe. Kai 
dtav üpEnrat čnpaiveoða vati ånovintéoðw Kai andpacce 60wviw xaopq.99 


Detergente per viso, collo, mani e piedi. 1 libbra di terra di Cimolo, 2 libbre di terra di Chio, 
6 libbre di radice di iride, 6 once di radice di saponaria, 2 once di radice secca di aro, 6 once 
di radice di ciclamino, trita, setaccia e riponi. Per l’uso diluiscine quanto basta e spalmalo con 
vino odoroso. E quando inizia a seccarsi, lavalo con acqua e asciuga con un panno pulito. 


64 Aet. VIII.6 = 1I.407,22-408,3 Olivieri. 
65 Aet. XVI.125 = pp. 160-161 Zervos. 
66 Metr. 55 = pp. 60-61 Del Guerra. 
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5 Ricette per proteggere il viso dai raggi solari 


Rimanendo nell’ambito dell’estetica facciale, oltre ai già illustrati rimedi contro le 
rughe, si trovano pure rimedi per donare luminosità a viso e denti, di profilassi e 
difesa da agenti patogeni o lesivi, ad esempio dai raggi solari. L’impiego di que- 
st'ultima tipologia di cura è testimoniato dal capitolo dei Libri ad Eunapium intito- 
lato “Rimedi per rendere il viso luminoso, liscio, brillante e con un bel colorito e 
per proteggerlo dai raggi del sole e dalle scottature” (IIpóowra Aaunpüvovta kai 
TETAVODVTA kai OTLÄTIVODVTA Kai EUXPOLAV TTAPEXOVTA Kal dep' ñAtou uñ bnokaicoðar 
xai tr|v yevopévnv erikavow (&o001).97 

Le ricette per proteggere il viso dai raggi solari sono contenute anche nel terzo 
capitolo del libro VIII di Aezio, intitolato “Unguenti protettivi del viso, affinché 
non venga bruciato né dal sole né dal vento” (Enixptota npoqvAaxktikó TIPOOWNIOU, 
WOTE ur) UNO ñÀtou ñ àvépou Kaleodaı):°® sono enumerate sette differenti ricette, 
solo per due delle quali é possibile proporre un confronto con un altro testo medi- 
co, ovvero con Oribasio (come per il caso dei rimedi contro le rughe). La prima 
ricetta riportata da Aezio recita: 


énixpictov npocwnov TÒ xpucodv Acyopevov. Oéppwv Enpwv dAevpov Ey, bôaroc duBpiov 
&x8, BaAwv Ev dyyeiw xaAk@ yeyavwpévw, ëa BpéxecOat ñuépoac tpeic: Ti 62 TETÄpTN Ee én’ 
åvðpákwv uéypi StaAbcewc TMV Aéppwv, elta 6in0ñcoc TO Lypòv ee Kat’ iSiav Kai Stav 
cuctpagfi kai Stav mayvvef pETatpe eic dyyetov deAodv. Eni 8 tc xprcewc aipwv dcov &£ap- 
kei, dvie óMyo bSatt xai £niypie TO mpdcwnov.©? 

Unguento per il viso chiamato ‘khrysoun’. 3 sestieri di farina di lupini secchi, 24 sestieri di 
acqua piovana, mettili in un recipiente di bronzo ricoperto di stagno, lascia il tutto a macerare 
per tre giorni; al quarto cuoci sul fuoco finché non si sciolgono i lupini, poi dopo aver filtrato 


la parte umida cuoci e quando si condensa e diventa compatto spostalo in un recipiente di 
vetro. Per l’uso prendine quanto basta, diluisci con un po’ d’acqua e spalma sul viso. 


l’unguento è chiamato khrysoun (xpucobv, lett. “color oro, aureo"), nome che non 
ha nessun'altra attestazione nella letteratura medica greca, ma che potrebbe essere 
un riferimento al colore dello stesso unguento o invece alludere al colorito brillante 
che conferisce al viso. Allo stesso modo il contenuto della prescrizione è trasmesso 
solo dall'Amideno: si tratta di un composto di farina di lupini secchi misto ad acqua 
piovana, la cui preparazione richiede diversi giorni. 

Il secondo rimedio tramandato da Aezio è il seguente: 


AMO à&óAoyov. cenidakıv rrAbvac Kai ëin0ñcoc sù pakouc Kai Eicac KATACTAVOL ÅTÓXEE TO 

Dôwp Kal Th VTOCTÄAHN npocpičac Wod TO AEUKÔV Kai TIOLWV pEdtTOC rtQXoc, TOUTW ÉTIXPLE TO 
A >» 817 2 ; pv E E eye n n x ~ 70 

TIPOCWTOV, Ev TAiw HEAAWV StaTpiBetv: amo S€ TOD NAtov yevópevoc mpockAute 0£gpu@ norð. 


67 Orib. Lib. ad Eun. IV.53 = V.457,19-458,5 Raeder. 
68 Aet. VIII.3 = II.405,17-406,25 Olivieri. 

69 Aet. VIII.3 = II.405,18-406,2 Olivieri. 

70 Aet. VII.3 = 11.406,2-6 Olivieri. 
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Un altro rimedio eccezionale. Dopo aver lavato il fior di farina, averlo filtrato con uno strac- 
cio e aver atteso che si stabilizzi, versa acqua e al sedimento aggiungi l’albume e rendilo 
della consistenza del miele, spalmalo sul viso, quando sei in procinto di esporti al sole; dopo 
l'esposizione al sole sciacqua il viso con abbondante acqua calda. 


Gli ingredienti del composto sono fior di farina, acqua, albume e miele da spalmare 
sul volto e da rimuovere dopo l'esposizione al sole. Si tratta del medesimo rimedio 
riportato da Oribasio nel trattato Libri ad Eunapium IV.53.7-8 (= V.457,30-33 Rae- 
der): 


ñ OEMÔGAEWG viðv KATAOTHONG ånóyee TO Dypóv, kai t Ónootáðun npóojufov cob TO 
AEUKOV, TTOLWV HEÄLTOG TAXOG* Kai TOUTW xpie TÓ npóownov Ev TAiw HEAAWV BtatpiBew: amò bE 
TOD ñÀtou yevönevog npóokňvče uypà TIOAAW. 

oppure dopo aver messo un decotto di fior di farina, versa acqua e aggiungi al sedimento 


l'albume, riducendolo alla consistenza del miele. Spalmalo sul viso quando sei in procinto di 
esporti al sole; dopo l'esposizione al sole sciacqua con molta acqua fredda. 


Poiché il testo di Aezio presenta maggiori dettagli nella parte iniziale, possiamo 
ipotizzare l'uso di una fonte comune per entrambi gli enciclopedisti ed escludere 
una dipendenza diretta di Aezio da Oribasio. 

Passando al terzo rimedio riportato da Aezio, la ricetta recita: 


» " NES , ti cana ; ; IS 
ANO, £Üxpouv nowi TO mpoécwrtov kai TO màv cõpa. pactixnv Aeávac pet’ éAatov 
ôupaxkivou Ertixpie, Eviote BÈ àvri Tob £Aotov pvEAOV éAóqetov ñ pocyerov EußaAAonev, Ectt 8” 
öte Knpwriy Dypáv.7! 

Un altro (rimedio) che dona un bel colorito al viso e a tutto il corpo. Dopo aver pestato il 


mastice spalmalo con olio di olive verdi, a volte al posto dell’olio aggiungo midollo di cervo o 
di vitello, talora come un unguento di cera umido. 


Questo rimedio, che dona un bel colorito, è utilizzato non solo per il viso, ma anche 
per il corpo. Si compone di soli due ingredienti, mastice e olio di olive verdi, che 
può essere sostituito dal midollo di cervo o di vitello. La prescrizione non compare 
in altri testi medici greci, al contrario della quarta ricetta aeziana, che presenta 
delle somiglianze con un passo di Oribasio. Aezio scrive: 


» a e 


"AMO. neiekhpata kurtapiccov kunpivw éAalw &ricac, &Aeupe TO copa.?? 


v 


Un altro rimedio. Dopo aver cotto schegge di cipresso con olio di alcanna, ungi il corpo. 


L'unguento é utile per tutto il corpo ed é a base di due soli ingredienti. In modo 
analogo, Oribasio scrive nei Libri ad Eunapium IV.53.11 (= V.458,1-3 Raeder): 


71 Aet. VIIL3 = 11.406,6-9 Olivieri. 
72 Aet. VIII.3 = II.406,9-10 Olivieri. 
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£ÜXpouv TO npócwnov Kai r&v TÒ COLA norÑoar neAckrpara Kurtoplooou kai mpivov Ev TH 
aÙTÕ Céoac TH amolepati erpe TTÄV TO odpa. 


Per dare un bel colorito al viso e a tutto il corpo. Dopo aver bollito nello stesso decotto 
schegge di cipresso e di leccio, ungi tutto il corpo. 


Una differenza tra le ultime due ricette riguarda gli ingredienti: in Aezio compaiono 
schegge di cipresso e olio di alcanna (künpivov £Aatov) in luogo delle schegge di 
cipresso e delle schegge di leccio (meAexrnpata ... Kal tpivov) menzionate da Oriba- 
sio. Nel testo aeziano, tuttavia, alcuni codici (il Vat. Pal. gr. 199 e altri testimoni 
più recenti) riportano kai kpivou invece di kunpivw, lezione adottata dall’editore 
Olivieri sulla base dell’autorità del codice Laurenziano (Plut. 75, 20) vergato da 
Ioannikios (XII sec.). Sia la lezione kai kpivov, cioè “e di lilium", che la variante 
oribasiana kai mpivov, cioè “e di leccio”, non possono però specificare l'olio. Sulla 
base della traduzione latina dei libri aeziani redatta dal Cornario^ il testo potrebbe 
essere emendato nel seguente modo: meAeKnpata kurapiccou Kai mpivov Ev £Aaío 
&pricac depe TO cõpa, “Dopo aver cotto nell’olio schegge di cipresso e di leccio, 
ungi il corpo". 

Anche il quinto rimedio tramandato da Aezio é composto da pochissimi ingre- 
dienti e non trova paralleli nella letteratura medica greca: 


"AMO. crpüxvou xuÀóv civ éAaiw čepe.” 


Un altro rimedio. Dopo aver mescolato succo di solano con olio, ungi. 


Di seguito Aezio riporta una ricetta non altrimenti conservata, forse tratta da Archi- 
gene: 


AMO Apxiyévouc. ctpopiAia Aeávac pet dAiyou O£ovc énipaAAe pEéAttoc TO apKodv, Kai WOD 
pod AékBov xai Kataxpte* notet SE xai ywpic Tod O£ovc. ^? 

Un altro rimedio, da Archigene Dopo aver triturato dei pinoli con un po' d'aceto, aggiungi 
miele a sufficienza, e tuorlo d'uovo e spalma; é utile anche senza aceto. 


Il composto a base di pinoli, miele,e tuorli d'uovo può essere mescolato ad aceto. 
Infine, l'ultimo rimedio é anch'esso un unguento da splamare sul viso. La ricet- 
ta é la seguente: 


AMO éniypictov npocwnou Ozpivóv rpoquAaktikóv. Tpayakávðnc, åppwviakoð Buptdpa- 
TOC, KÖCTOV Kekoppévov, ávà To B, cruntnpiac dypäc < 6, AtBavov To B, àpoAov To c, Wa wpà 
npöcpata Y y, HÉATOC kao < y, oivopédttoc Jy. Bpéye Tpayakavdav, óppioviakóv, AiBavov, 
TO OivopeAttt Emi ñuépoc Ç Ev àyyelw vedivw, và SÈ Wa óAókAnpa BoAwv eic ó£oc Aeukóv 6pd 


73 Sulle edizioni e traduzioni del trattato di Aezio nel Rinascimento, si veda Calà 2012b. 
74 Aet. VIIL3 = 11.406,10 Olivieri. 
75 Aet. VIII.3 = II.406,10-13 Olivieri. 
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ča Bpeyecdau éni rjuépac Tpeic, tiv SE cTuntnplav mADvwv ÉmueAGc, ei" dua mavta BaAwv 
gic Bviav óctpoktvrv xai Tpipac emtpeA@c dvardpBave TH éT EPOM, Kai xpà Eruxplwv TO 
npócunov. npò 62 TOD BaAavelov Apaıpeichw TO páppakov: bei 62 AUTO Ad pépovc ánocnüv 
£k Tic Sipewc toic SaxtdAoIc Enpov petà BÈ Tv Apalpecıv MpocKAVCecBat TO npócumnov 


XNop@ npocnvet kai cnöyyw nepyi&ccew: ee éruxpiewv povvn dtaAußeicn Wod TH Aevkő. 6 


Un altro unguento protettivo per il viso da usare in estate. Tragacanta, gomma ammonia- 
ca, costo bruciato, di ciascuno 2 once, 4 dracme di allume umido, 2 once di incenso, 6 once 
di amido, 3 albumi freschi, 3 dracme di buon miele, 3 sestieri di enomele. Fai macerare traga- 
canta, gomma ammoniaca, incenso nell'enomele per 7 giorni all'interno di un vaso di vetro, 
dopo aver aggiunto uova fresche nell'aceto bianco acido, lascia che macerino per tre giorni, 
dopo aver lavato l'allume accuratamente, aggiungi tutti gli ingredienti insieme in un mortaio 
di terracotta e, una volta pestati con cura, aggiungi miele cotto e usalo spalmandolo sul viso. 
Astieniti da questo rimedio prima del bagno. Bisogna rimuoverlo dal viso con le dita dopo che 
si è seccato. In seguito lavare il viso con acqua tiepida e pulire con una spugna; poi spalmare 
con manna diluita con albume. 


6 Conclusioni 


Nel complesso, la presenza, anche se ridotta, di ricette cosmetiche nelle enciclope- 
die mediche di Oribasio e Aezio è degna di nota e testimonia una nuova società 
interessata ad apparire in piena forma e ad esaltare la bellezza corporea. Le conclu- 
sioni sono quindi di due ordini: di ambito storico-medico e di ambito testuale- 
filologico. 

Secondo la prospettiva storico-sociale, si può affermare che, sebbene la diffe- 
renza fra commotica e cosmetica non sia qui esplicitata, tacitamente si avverte 
ancora una certa resistenza alla commotica. Oribasio ed Aezio danno certo spazio 
al maquillage o ad altro genere di trucco per tingere la pelle o i capelli, ma preferi- 
scono prescrivere rimedi per ragioni di salute o per ristabilire quella bellezza, 
quell’equilibrio e quel gradevole aspetto, conformi alla natura. 

L'analisi condotta sui vari passi testuali, tratti da Oribasio ed Aezio, mentre da 
un lato mostra che a problemi di natura estetica, quali l'insorgenza di rughe o di 
disagi dermatologici provocati dall'esposizione ai raggi solari, sia stato riservato 
un cospicuo spazio all'interno delle patologie, dall'altro conferma una costante 
evoluzione socio-culturale, oltre che nosologico-terapeutica. Come affermato da 
Canguilhem, in radicale antitesi rispetto alla medicina positivistica secondo cui la 
comprensione del patologico si dà nella sola variazione quantitativa, l'anomalia si 
percepisce qualitativamente come limitazione funzionale, svantaggio, pathos, da 
inquadrare in un preciso contesto storico-culturale." La cosmetica nello specifico 


76 Aet. VIIL3 = II.406,13-25 Olivieri. 
77 Cfr. Canguilhem 1998, 62: “Che cos'é un sintomo senza un contesto o uno sfondo?”. 
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risente di questo slittamento concettuale del normale e del patologico, in quanto è 
inerente allo statuto epistemologico della medicina e alla sua storia, ma soprattutto 
allo statuto del fenomeno umano, che si dibatte tra essere e apparire.’® 

Per quanto concerne invece l’ambito testuale, il rapporto intercorrente tra Ori- 
basio e Aezio conferma una stretta aderenza tra i due autori, a volte anche letterale. 
I rimedi proposti da entrambi constano di componenti farmacologici prevalente- 
mente di carattere vegetale e animale. Ma ciò che distingue l’uno dall’altro è lo 
stile e il metodo di elaborazione: Oribasio risulta più sintetico ed essenziale, men- 
tre l'Amideno è più preciso e dettagliato nella descrizione di tutte le fasi preparato- 
rie. 

Inoltre la citazione di fonti femminili in Aezio si contrappone nettamente al 
silenzio osservato a questo proposito da Oribasio. In due passi distinti Aezio men- 
ziona esplicitamente le sue fonti femminili - in particolare Cleopatra"? e Pela- 
gia®° - da cui prende le citazioni riguardanti specifici rimedi cosmetici e ginecolo- 
gici. Oribasio, al contrario, non ne fa alcuna menzione, ma se si considerano certe 
sezioni tematiche totalmente rivolte a questioni femminili, si deduce che l'autore 
abbia forse fatto uso, tacitamente, di fonti simili. 

Attraverso queste brevi riflessioni e indagini analitiche sui testi cosmetici di 
Oribasio e Aezio si auspica di aver contribuito a sollevare alcune questioni che 
meritano un sistematico approfondimento, per potere cosi mettere in luce realtà 
sociali e culturali oltre che conoscenze tecniche e mediche dell'epoca tardo-antica 
e bizantina. 
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Gabrielle Lherminier 
Paul d’Egine, Galien et l’aspic de Cléopàtre 


Compilation et réécriture des sources dans 
les Epitomae medicae 


Le traité de Paul d'Égine intitulé Epitomae Medicae, composé au VII? s. de notre 
ère, clót la longue tradition des compilations médicales byzantines qui cherchaient 
à comprendre l'ensemble de la matiére médicale, dans une perspective encyclopé- 
dique. Mais Paul a expérimenté qu'en cas d'urgence, en plein désert ou bien sur 
un bateau, ces ouvrages souvent trés volumineux étaient d'un format peu maniable 
pour les médecins itinérants, ce qu'il était lui-méme.! 

Paul d'Égine s'inscrit ainsi dans une tradition de compilations mais s'en dé- 
marque par un permanent souci de clarté, de concision et d'efficacité, à l'image du 
premier aphorisme d'Hippocrate qu'il cite en préface, rappelant que l'occasion de 
bien soigner est en effet prompte à s'échapper: Mônep óp0@ç ‘Inmoxpatns ó£ov 
ÄTTEPTIVATO Tov Katpov (I proem.,16 = 1.3,16 Heiberg).? 

Il compose en effet le premier ouvrage de médecine vraiment pratique et pour- 
tant trés complet puisqu'en seulement sept livres, il traite des régimes et de l’hy- 
giène, selon l'áge, les saisons et la température (I), des fiévres (II), des affections 
internes a capite ad calcem (III) et des pathologies externes et dermatologiques 
(IV), des poisons et de leurs antidotes (V), de la chirurgie (VI), pour finir par une 
pharmacopée, avec mention des succédanés et des poids et mesures (VII). La plu- 
part des manuscrits qui contiennent les Epitomae Medicae sont effectivement en 
un tome, et ponctuellement en deux, ce qui en fait un utile viatique, ou comme le 
dit Paul lui-même, un ùnopvnpa, «un aide-mémoire ».? 

Son traité témoigne aussi d'une recherche documentaire qui va bien au-delà 
de la simple juxtaposition des recettes des Anciens. L'édition du livre V qui a fait 


1 Ovx Ev nóAeot póvov ñ &ypoi À Kal tiov épripotc xoptoig GAA’ NEN kai KATA OAAaTTAV TIOAAAKIC 
£v avTtaîg voi vavoiv, le médecin en effet ne se contente pas de soigner «seulement dans les villes, 
les campagnes ou des endroits déserts mais aussi en mer à bord de bateaux» (I proem. = 1.3,19 
Heiberg ; trad. Briau 1855, 33). Les Collectiones d'Oribase sont un ouvrage oùk EÜTOPLOTOG, « peu 
aisé à se procurer » puisqu'il est en 70 livres. 

2 ‘O Bios Bpayus, ñ 6 TExvn pakpi, ó Bè karpòs EDG, ñ SE rreipa oqoAepr|, ñ SE kpioiç xoAenr|, < La 
vie est courte, l'art est long, l'occasion est prompte [à s'échapper], l'empirisme est dangereux, le 
raisonnement est difficile» (Hippocrate, Aphorismes I.1, trad. Daremberg 1844, 1). Pour Paul 
d'Égine, sauf mention contraire, l'édition de référence pour le présent article est celle de Heiberg 
1921-1924 (CMG IX.1-2). Elle sera désormais réduite au numéro de livre et de chapitre. 

3 Parmi les témoins en un seul volume, on doit inclure le Parisinus gr. 2216 qui contient les trois 
premiers livres et le Parisinus gr. 2217 qui contient les quatre derniers, puisqu'il s'agit d'un méme 
manuscrit à l'origine, dont la séparation en deux volumes distincts est tardive. 
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l'objet de mon doctorat m'a permis d'identifier la plupart des sources de Paul 
d'Égine, mais des recettes ponctuellement échappent encore à une identification 
précise.^ De fait, la question est toujours de savoir si ces recettes sont le fruit de 
son expérience de praticien, ou bien s'il s'agit d'ouvrages qui nous sont désormais 
inconnus et dont Paul d'Égine serait alors le seul témoin. 

J'ai donc choisi de montrer comment Paul d'Égine avait transmis de nom- 
breuses recettes en présentant dans un premier temps les diverses sources aux- 
quelles il avait eu accés, pour montrer ensuite combien elles sont parfois com- 
plexes à identifier, déjà pour les copistes eux-mémes et donc a fortiori pour 
l'éditeur (60 manuscrits pour l'ensemble du traité, 44 pour le seul livre V). Dans 
un second temps, le chapitre V.19, qui traite de la morsure de l'aspic, montre com- 
ment Paul a remanié le texte-source de Galien et a eu accés à des données incon- 
nues de la littérature médicale. 


Le livre V des Epitomae medicae, entre tradition 
et renouveau 


Paul d'Égine s'inscrit dans une tradition iologique longue de dix siécles, initiée par 
le poème didactique de Nicandre, médecin du Ile siècle avant J. C. Il reprend ainsi 
la classification traditionnelle et naturelle des substances toxiques selon le mode 
d'intoxication, qui distingue d'une part les thériaques, antidotes contre les venins 
animaux par morsure ou piqûre, d'autre part, les alexipharmaques, en cas d’inges- 
tion de poison d'origine animale, végétale ou minérale. 

Au sein de chacune de ces parties, les iologues retiennent des critéres natura- 
listes objectifs, selon l'habitat pour les thériaques (air, terre ou eau), selon les ré- 
gnes pour les alexipharmaques, avec des limites évidentes: le miel d'Héraclée 
(V.58), produit pas les abeilles, est classé à la fin des animaux chez Dioscoride ;? il 
est considéré comme un poison d'origine végétale chez Paul d'Égine, puisque les 
abeilles butinent un rhododendron toxique, ce que choisit aussi Pseudo-Diosco- 
ride. De méme, le sang de taureau (V.56) et le lait caillé (V.57) sont a priori d’ori- 
gine animale; Paul, comme Pseudo-Dioscoride avant lui, les détache cependant, 
et les place avant les minéraux, vraisemblablement en raison de leurs symptómes 
communs, à savoir la suffocation provoquée par les caillots dans un cas, par les 
calculs dans l’autre’ 





4 Lherminier 2013, I, 18-40. 

5 Diosc. Euporista 11.142 (III.310 Wellmann). 

6 Ps.-Diosc. Alexipharmaques 8 (pp. 23-24 Sprengel). 

7 Pour la symptomatologie détaillée, voir Jacques 2007, 156 (sang de taureau), 167 (lait caillé). 
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Classer les poisons qu'on ingére selon l'effet produit présente également des 
limites: ils étaient selon les Anciens réfrigérants (|puxvixà), corrosifs (Gtapippoo- 
kovta) ou bien septiques (onntedovwön), loin des critères modernes qui les classe- 
raient selon qu'ils sont stupéfiants, paralysants (et amnésiants) ou hypnotiques 
(sédatifs, neuroleptiques, narcotiques). 


Les sources du livre V 


Sources et polyphonie 


L'écriture de la compilation ressemble a priori à la reprise littérale de phrases lues 
deci delà et simplement juxtaposées. Paul précise que c'est seulement lorsque sa 
pratique médicale l'imposait qu'il a modifié les propos des auteurs qu'il reprend 
(I proem. = 1.3,25-4,2 H.): 


Obre yap éuà rapedéunv Ev avt yevvnpata Ar OAtywv 81 Tivwv, doarmep Ev xoig TG TÉXVNS 
£pyoig ciðóv TE Kal éneipaoa. 

En effet, je n'y ai pas mis mes propres conceptions, excepté un petit nombre de choses que 
j'ai vues et expérimentées dans la pratique de l'art. (trad. Briau 1855, 33). 


Il est rare en effet que Paul utilise ses propres mots et certains chapitres du livre V 
ne sont méme que citation, comme le chapitre V.24. Paul y recopie, sans en modi- 
fier l'énonciation,? un passage d'Oribase,? dans lequel ce dernier dispense à son 
fils Eustathe des conseils sur la préparation du sang de tortue, ce que confirment 
les verbes à l'impératif à la deuxième personne du singulier (II.22,19-21 H.): 


Katatepe TAXÉWG TV KepaAniv avtijs, nayèv 88 TO alla £i; MOAAG ATO KaAdpw Sraiper, ëru0g(ç 
TE nwpatog Siknv TH dyyelw kóoktvov £v NAiw ånóðov. EnpavO£v SE KveAönevog xpà ni THV 
EXEOÖAKTWV. 


Tranche-lui vite la téte, et une fois le sang caillé, sépare-le avec un roseau en nombreuses 
portions, et après avoir recouvert le récipient d’un crible en guise de couvercle, dépose-le au 
soleil. Préléve-le une fois séché et sers-t'en en cas de morsures de vipères. [= Orib. Ec. 118.6 
(IV.293,24—26 Raeder) = Aet. X1.12,7-9 (p. 572,15-18 Daremberg)] 


Au milieu de toutes ces citations, on distingue ponctuellement la parole de Paul 
d'Égine, dans la préface générale des sept livres qui présente une première per- 
sonne incontestablement autobiographique, puisqu'il s'agit du projet d'écriture: 
«j'ai fait ce manuel» (Trjv6e Tv npaypateiav étomodynv, I proem. = 1.3,3 H.); 


8 Ce passage est aussi repris tel quel par Aetius, Daremberg-Ruelle 1879, 572. 
9 Oribasius, Eclogae medicamentorum (=Ec.) 118.6 (IV.293,24—26 Raeder). 
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«c’est pourquoi j'ai composé ce recueil abrégé» (Aiórtep trjv6e Tv ėnitopov Eveo- 
1noápnv ouvoyoyñv, I proem.=1.3,24-25 H.). Paul d'Égine clarifie parfois sa 
source au moyen de verbes de parole (V.65 = II.41,8-9 H.): 


Tov dAXwv papuakwv, droid ciot TA npoketueva, AEyw ù EAAEBOPOS Aevkóc, Baia 


Les autres drogues, dont on a parlé plus haut, je veux parler de l'hellébore blanc, de la thapsie. 


Il justifie l'économie de son traité lorsqu'il se démarque de ses sources. La proposi- 
tion wg eipntai, «comme il a été dit» dans le chapitre sur la préparation du sang 
de tortue de mer (V.24 = II.22,22 H.) renvoie aux chapitres V.2, 8 et 13 (thérapie 
commune, scorpion et vipéres) oü Paul prescrit effectivement ce reméde ; chez Ori- 
base, ces chapitres se suivent et ne nécessitent pas cette explicitation.!° Il en va de 
méme, lorsque Paul modifie l'ordre des chapitres sur les morsures de chiens enra- 
gés ou non et sur les morsures d'hommes (V.3-4 et V.26), en s'incluant dans une 
premiére personne du pluriel : « Nous avons placé avant les autres le discours sur 
les morsures de chiens enragés» (Tov nepi t&v AvoooönKktwv Adyov TWV GAAWV 
npoetäganev, V.3 = II.7,26 H.). 

C'est peut-étre ici un pluriel de modestie, en tout cas, Paul utilise ce qui me 
paraît être un pluriel de prudence, quand il s'agit de soigner la morsure du basilic : 
«Nous n'en avons pas personnellement fait l'expérience» (‘Hueïç BÈ TOÙTWv oUk 
&neipáó&npev, V.20 = II.21,25 H.). Le pronom au pluriel peut désigner Pseudo-Diosco- 
ride qui cite Érasistrate, mais inclut aussi Paul. Citer ses sources est ainsi une mise 
à distance prudente de faits retransmis et non directement observés, non scientifi- 
quement vérifiés : Paul d'Égine rappelle ainsi que la neipa est à la base de sa com- 
pilation. On constate la méme prudence chez Érasistrate qui, semble-t-il, n'a jamais 
vu de basilic (V.20 = II.21,22-23 H.): 


Toto tó Bnpiov onaviws pv Uno 6pdaAudv dvOpwrwv yivetat, Epaciotpatog dE Prot, 


Cet animal sauvage se trouve rarement à la vue des hommes, dit Érasistrate (= Eras. frag. 278 
A.1 apud Phil. 31; cf. Garofalo 1988, 162) 


Aussi la notion de témoignage doit-elle étre nuancée : si Paul d'Égine cite de nom- 
breux « garants » de la composition d'une recette, selon l'expression de Jean-Marie 
Jacques,! cette dernière peut dans son contenu étre authentique mais son libellé 
ne l'est pas nécessairement. Certaines modifications de la source sont nécessitées 
par l'esprit même du travail de compilation: la oÚv8gouç, < composition > d'un re- 
méde, parce qu'elle reprend, ajoute, retire ou organise différemment les ingré- 
dients trouvés chez divers garants peut engendrer la création de liens logiques 


10 Les chapitres V 2, 8, 13 et 24 de Paul correspondent respectivement à Orib. Ec. 117, 119, 118.4 et 
118.6. 
11 Jacques 1996, 237-252. 
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nouveaux et inexistants dans la source, la présence d’un substitut pronominal pour 
éviter la répétition de l’ingrédient, ou plus simplement la formule d’introduction 
tvég 6£ Kai, «certains (médecins) pour leur part», qui modifie la syntaxe de la 
phrase. 

A contrario, la juxtaposition de sources pour une méme recette, dont les ingré- 
dients varient peu, donne un sentiment de répétition et peut engendrer un saut du 
méme au méme par homéotéleute, ou le choix délibéré du copiste de couper ce 
qu'il considére comme une itération fautive. En cas de morsure de vipére, Paul 
d'Égine additionne les deux recettes d'Oribase et de Philouménos, chacune conte- 
nant de la fleur de farine, petà ràng GAgitov. On peut boire en effet les deux 
recettes qui suivent (V.13,5 = II.1721-22 H.): 


Zikvov àypiou PVAAG petà ràÀnç dAgitov (= Orib. Ec. 118.3), TPLE otvov Öpolwg PETA nóng 
åàọitov (= Phil. 17), 


des feuilles de courge sauvage avec de la fleur de farine, de la lie de vin pareillement avec de 
la fleur de farine (= Orib. Ec. 118.3+Phil. 17). 


La deuxième recette qui commence à Tpvé est omise par saut du méme au méme 
au XIV? s. dans le Parisinus gr. 2208. Le manuscrit K (Athous Vatopedi 621, attri- 
buable au X° s.) pratique l'excerptio de chapitres entiers et les nombreuses collec- 
tions médicales montrent qu'au fil des siècles Paul d'Égine a été lui-même compilé. 


Sources directes 


Sur l'ensemble des Epitomae Medicae, Paul d'Égine a eu accés directement à deux 
traités d'Oribase qui sont des ceuvres compilées (Eclogae Medicamentorum et la 
Synopsis ad Eustathium) et contiennent déjà selon ses critéres «le meilleur» de 
l’art du médecin de Pergame :? «J'ai choisi dans les auteurs ce qu'il y avait de 
meilleur, n'omettant autant que possible aucune maladie »! (Tà KaAAtota TOUTWV 
emedetaunv un8ëv we olóv TE vóonpa rapaspapwv, I.proem. = 1.4,5-6 H.). Il précise 
ainsi qu’il n’a pas utilisé les Collectiones d’Oribase, qu’il connaît et admire mais 
désigne par l'expression <ñ pèv yàp EBdounkovraßıßAog!* (i.e. mpaypateia) adtod 


12 Les Eclogae Medicamentorum, ne sont pas mentionnées par Paul dans la préface comme l’une 
de ses sources, contrairement à la Synopsis ad Eustathium filium, <H 8ë towtns émttopn mpòg 
EvoTABLOv 10v vióv adtod ypapeica » (I proem. = 1.4,8-9 H.). Il précise en revanche, par exemple 
au chapitre II.1: < Nous nous servirons de nouveau et principalement du recueil abrégé d'Oribase, 
fait d'aprés Galien, et aussi de quelques autres auteurs ». La grande proximité entre la Synopsis et 
les Eclogae ne permet cependant pas toujours d'établir avec exactitude s'il s'est inspiré de l'un 
plutót que de l'autre. La recension des sources montre cependant que la Synopsis n'est que trés 
rarement utilisée dans le livre V. 

13 Trad. Briau 1855, 33-34. 

14 Ce terme est un hapax selon LSJ. 
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Tov OpiBaciou» (I proem. =1.4,6 H.), en raison de sa «prolixité» (à6oAeoytav, 
I proem. = 1.3,6 H.), de son «extrême longueur > (rtoAvottyoc, I proem.,33 = 1.4,8 H.), 
ouvrage de ce fait «rebutant > (äp8ovoc, I proem. = 1.3,8 H.). De méme, il n'a pas 
utilisé les Iatrica en XVI livres (ou Tetrabiblos) d'Aetius d'Amida, ouvrage dont le 
nom n’apparaît jamais et qu'il n’a peut-être méme jamais connu.” 

Pour le livre V en particulier, il s'agit d'ouvrages plus spécialisés sur les intoxi- 
cations, principalement les deux traités apocryphes de Pseudo-Dioscoride, Theria- 
ca et Alexipharmaka, le De venenatis animalibus de Philouménos (Hepi ioB6Awv 
(wwv Kai tiv Ev avtoîs BonOnudtwv, pour les thériaques, chapitres V.1-26), les Eu- 
porista de Dioscoride (pour les alexipharmaques, chapitres V.27-66) et divers trai- 
tés de Galien, principalement la Theriaca ad Pisonem!9 et le De antidotis.” 

Galien et Oribase sont expressément nommés, dés la préface, puis au fil du 
traité dans des propositions incises ou de nombreux libellés de recettes, au moyen 
d'une prographé ou sous-titre «Serpent de chéne (préambule de Galien)» [IIepi 
Spvivov (TaAnvod 6 TO npootpuov), V.15 = II.18,4 H.]. On ne lit en revanche jamais 
le nom de (Pseudo)Dioscoride!? ou de Philouménos qu'il utilise pourtant, alors 
qu'il cite par exemple Archigène, Lycos ou encore Érasistrate: «dit Érasistrate» 
(Epaototpatog S€ pnoiv, V.20 = II.21,23 H.). La mention ou non du garant est pour- 
tant un critére insuffisant pour établir quelles sources ont été effectivement utili- 
sées. En effet, si les références implicites peuvent étre les témoignages directs de 
sources perdues, au contraire certaines explicites d'auteurs bien connus sont en 
réalité des citations indirectes. C'est le cas du poéte iologue Nicandre de Colophon, 
que Paul d'Égine n'a pas utilisé mais qu'il cite dans le chapitre sur l'aspic (V.19), 
parce que ses sources le citent, elles-mêmes indirectement.!? 


15 Rien de ce qu'on lit chez le seul Aetius n'est connu par Paul d'Égine dans le livre V; en re- 
vanche, tout ce qui se lit à la la fois chez Paul et Aetius existe aussi chez d'autres auteurs: il s'agit 
en effet toujours de témoignages paralléles qui prouvent avant tout que Paul et Aetius connaissent 
et ont utilisé les mêmes sources. En outre, comme Aetius développe beaucoup plus que ne le fait 
Paul, ajoutant par exemple une longue description de l'animal ou de la plante vénéneuse en début 
de chapitre, il parait naturel d'exclure l'idée que Paul s'en soit inspiré, de méme qu'il a mis de cóté 
d'office les ouvrages les plus imposants d'Oribase, au profit des textes que ce dernier avait déjà 
compilés. 

16 Le traité apocryphe sur la thériaque adressé à Pamphilianus, attribuable à Pseudo-Galien, est 
totalement inconnu de Paul. 

17 Ces titres seront abrégés désormais comme suit : Ps-Dsc. Al. = Alexipharmaca ; Ps-Dsc. Th. = The- 
riaca ; Phil.= Philouménos, De venenatis animalibus eorumque remediis ; Gal. Pis. = Galien, De the- 
riaca ad Pisonem ; Dsc. Eup. - Pedanii Dioscuridis Anazarbei Euporista vel De simplicibus medicinis. 
Pour les éditions de référence, voir la bibliographie en fin du présent article. 

18 Le nom de Dioscoride n'est mentionné qu'une seule fois par Paul avec l'épithéte qui suit: Atoo- 
Kopidns sè ó AAe&avópevc, < Dioscoride d'Alexandrie > (IV.24 = 1.345,26 H.). Il ne s'agit pas du méde- 
cin d’Anazarbée : c'est celui que Galien appelle Daxäg et qu'il qualifie d'hérophilien, ó HpogiAetog 
(Gal. Linguarum seu dictionum exoletarum Hippocratis explicatio, XIX.63,14 Kühn). 

19 Voir la seconde partie qui développe les sources de ce chapitre sur l'aspic. 
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Sources indirectes 


Il y a cependant des cas moins clairs: on lit les noms de divers médecins, dont le 
recoupement avec les témoignages paralléles permet d'envisager que Paul a peut- 
étre connu les ouvrages plus directement. Mais les passages sont rares dans le seul 
livre V, et, fait notable, ne se trouvent que dans la partie sur les thériaques, dont 
Philouménos est la source principale. 

Paul mentionne Lycos de Macédoine, anatomiste du II? s. aprés J. C., dont Ga- 
lien conteste le dogme dans un court traité." Ce médecin ne nous est connu que 
de facon fragmentaire et Galien lui-même ne connaît déjà cet auteur que de facon 
indirecte et partielle. On lit ainsi une recette contre les morsures de vipéres dans 
le chapitre V.13,4 (= II.175-6 H.): 


AMo. ék THV AUKOU PÜPHAKOV ÉTITETEUYUÉVOV Ertl TOV EXEOÖNKTWV. 


Autre remède, tiré de Lycos, efficace en cas de morsures de vipère (= Kai adtò BÈ TÒ PappaKov 
ed6okuodv éni TÜV éxtoônktwv, Ps-Dsc. Th. 27) 


La recette, inconnue de Philouménos, est mot pour mot la même chez Paul et Pseu- 
do-Dioscoride ; en revanche, l'attribution à Lycos est inconnue de Pseudo-Diosco- 
ride. 

Paul mentionne aussi Lycos au chapitre sur la rage (V.3 = II.730-8,1 H.): 


Avoowdot BÈ oi KÜVEG WG TO TOAD HEV EV TOIG opo6porTÉpotç kabpacow, WG dE qnotv ó Abkog, 


E00’ ÖTE Kav TOÏG ÉMITETAUÉVOLG KPUEOLV, 


Les chiens deviennent enragés en général lors des canicules, comme le dit Lycos, mais aussi 
parfois en cas de frimas intenses. 


La référence de Paul coïncide ici avec le texte de Philouménos ou encore celui de 
Rufus d'Éphése,? autre parallèle de ce chapitre ;” mais Rufus d’Ephése lui-même 
a compulsé les ouvrages d’autres médecins, en l’occurrence les Collectiones d’Ori- 
base, que n'a pas utilisées Paul d'Égine. L'hypothèse que Paul d'Égine ait eu un 


20 Wenkebach 1951, Gal. Adversus Lycum et Adversus Iulianum libelli, CMG V.10,3, Berlin (= XVIIIa 
Kühn). 

21 Rufus d’Ephése n'est cité qu'à deux reprises par Paul sur l'ensemble du traité : au chapitre V.3 
qui porte sur la rage et dans le chapitre II.35 où est décrite la peste. 

22 Il n'y a cependant pas coincidence de ce passage avec le fragment 118 de Rufus d'Ephése [Da- 
remberg-Ruelle 1879, 447-452 = Aet. VI.11 (11.151-152 Olivieri)], proche du fragment 76 [Daremberg- 
Ruelle 1879, 371-375 = Aet. VI.24 (II.163-169 Olivieri)], qu’utilise Paul deux paragraphes après dans 
ce méme chapitre V.3,1 (I1.8,17-18 H.): 'O 8£ ye Poùpog ueAayyoMog abtoîg gl6oç TÒ TOLOÜTOV 
anegpnvato ytveo8at TOD (o0 Tov Yupòv EKEIVOV pupmoapévou, < Rufus pour sa part a mis en évidence 
que ce genre de maladie était une variante de la mélancolie pour les sujets mordus, le venin imitant 
cette humeur ». Sur les chiens enragés, voir Orib. Coll., liv. incert. 8 118 (IV.623 Raeder), en comparai- 
son avec les fragments 118 et 76 de Rufus (Daremberg-Ruelle 1879, 447 n. 2). 
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accès direct à des fragments de Lycos, puisqu’il en connaît davantage que Pseudo- 
Dioscoride et Philouménos, n’est donc pas exclue. 

Érasistrate (vers 304-250 av. J. C.), originaire de l’île de Céos, a appris la méde- 
cine auprès d’un proche d’Aristote. Médecin anatomiste, au service du roi Séleucos 
Ier en Syrie,? puis praticien à Alexandrie, où il peut pratiquer la dissection de 
corps humains, il se fonde d'abord sur les travaux d'Hérophile d'Alexandrie, qu'il 
combat ensuite, et condamne la pratique systématique de la saignée, ce que Galien 
critique dans le De venesectione adversus Erasistratum. Il préconise par exemple 
un régime lacté contre les venins. 

Ses ceuvres nous sont connues de facon fragmentaire. On lit chez Paul d'Égine 
des fragments tous également connus de Philouménos ou de Pseudo-Dioscoride.?* 
Mais la question est de savoir s'il connait ces fragments directement, ou bien s'il 
les reprend dans ses sources. Ainsi, dans le chapitre V.18 sur le cenchrinés, Paul 
cite Érasistrate qui décrit comment le venin de ce serpent a agi sur les organes des 
cadavres qu'il a disséqués (V.18 = II.20,9-11 H.): 


’Epaoiotpatög 8£ qnot abToig nenovO£var TÒ rap Kal Tv KÜOTLV Kai TO kódov AVATUNBÉVTWV 
yàp adtadv Biepdappéva TIWG EÜPIOKETOL TADTA TÀ piépn. 
Érasistrate affirme d’ailleurs que chez eux le foie, la vessie et le colon ont souffert: en effet, 


après dissection, on trouve ces organes en quelque sorte putréfiés (= Eras. frag. 280 apud Ps- 
Dsc. Th. 15 et apud Phil. 22 = Garofalo 1988, 163) 


Ce passage étant attesté chez les deux sources principales de Paul, il n’est pas 
nécessaire qu'il ait eu accès directement au traité d'Érasistrate. Mais pour le cha- 
pitre sur le basilic, deux fragments d'Érasistrate, le premier cité par Philouménos, 
le second par Pseudo-Dioscoride, se suivent pour former un seul chapitre chez 
Paul, ce qui peut laisser penser qu'il a pu utiliser d'emblée le texte-source d'Érasis- 
trate, sans le truchement de Philouménos ou Pseudo-Dioscoride (V.20 = II.21,23 H. 
et V.20 = II.21,24-25 H.): 


’Epacitpatog 6 prit prow: Stav 8& ó BaoıAloKog dAKvN, ñ TANYA Ortóxpuooç yivetat. 


Et Érasistrate le dit expressément: Quand un basilic mord, la plaie devient dorée 
(V.20,3 - Eras. frag. 278 B/2 apud Ps.-Dsc. Th. 18; cf. Garofalo 1988, 162). 


Kai cupupépeiv avtos, qnot kooropiou < y' mvouévac (correxi: y mivouévov Heiberg), 
Woabtwg SÈ Kal TOV TG UNKWVOG ónóv. 


Il leur est profitable de boire, dit-il, trois drachmes de castoréum de méme que du suc de pavot 
(V.20,4-5 = Eras. frag. 278 A apud Phil. 31; cf. Garofalo 1988, 162). 


23 Il «guérit» son fils Antiochus d'un chagrin d'amour, épisode narré par Plutarque dans la Vie 
de Démétrios, 33.13 (Flaceliére-Chambry 1977, 60). 
24 Fragments 278 A. et 278 B. (= Garofalo 1988, 162), 280/1 et 281/2 (= Garofalo 1988, 163). 
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Soit Paul combine les deux auteurs et additionne ces fragments, soit il a l’ouvrage 
d’Érasistrate à sa disposition. Enfin, en cas de morsure de vipère, Paul prescrit 
(V.13 = II.16,23-25 H.): 


MEeAtooo@vaAdou Tav PLAAWV ó xuAóG, &yptov myavov, ópvi&uv KaTOIKLBiwv &ykéqoAoc, máva- 
Kos pita &p6r| oov olivo, 
Le jus des feuilles de mélisse, de la rue sauvage, de la cervelle d'oiseaux domestiques, de la 


racine de panax bouillie dans du vin (= Eras. frag. 281 apud Phil. 17 et apud Ps-Dsc. Th. 27; 
cf. Garofalo 1988, 163). 


Ce passage est mieux connu de Philouménos que de Pseudo-Dioscoride, qui omet 
une partie de la recette, notamment la racine de panax (entre crochets) : 


<Epaciotpatoc> 8& Éypawpev pév MOAAG npóg EXEOÖTIKTOUG, TÀ 62 SOKILWTATA Prot TAE’ TOÙG 
TOV ópviOuv éyKepadous Ev olvo mvonévous [dpnyetv, kai TOD návakoç Tv pitav ovykaðeypo- 
uévnv óxpóáro]. 


Érasistrate a écrit beaucoup de remédes en cas de sujets mordus par des vipéres, mais il dit 


que les plus efficaces sont les suivants: boire des cervelles d'oiseaux dans du vin fait du bien, 
ainsi que la racine du panax bien bouillie dans du vin pur. (Phil. 17) 


’Epaciotpatog dè Ev TH IIepi óvváyewv àveypabarto kai &AAa Tıva mAetova prot Bondeiv Svva- 
peva toic £yeo8rikvotg; TA 6okipi rara. È TOLAdTA’ ‘TOUS THV pviðwv Eykepäloug Ev otvo 
TIVOPEvVOUG’. 

Érasistrate a écrit dans son traité Sur les vertus (i.e. des plantes)” aussi d’autres remèdes qu’il 
dit encore plus aptes à porter secours aux sujets mordus par des vipères, et tels sont les plus 
efficaces : boire des cervelles d’oiseaux dans du vin. (Ps-Dsc. Th. 27) 


Paul travaille donc en l'occurrence d’après Philouménos qui connaît un passage 
plus long, sans qu'il soit nécessaire qu'il ait eu recours au texte d'Érasistrate. 
Archigène d'Apamée, médecin de l'école pneumatique"? sous le règne de Tra- 
jan (98-117), a laissé à la postérité quelques traités fragmentaires, parties d'une 
œuvre vraisemblablement trés vaste, dont le Hepi TWv Kata yévog papuaxwv. Il a 
composé deux autres traités connus par leur seul titre, sur le castoréum et l'hellé- 
bore, Hepi xaotopiov xpnoews et Hepi tfjg 6óogoç Tob EAeßopov.?” Paul le connait 
par l'entremise de Philouménos et de Pseudo-Dioscoride, essentiellement pour les 


25 Il s'agit du traité d'Érasistrate intitulé IIepi óvváyewv xai Oavaoiuwv comme le nomme égale- 
ment Ps-Dsc. Th. 18. 

26 Ce courant de pensée soutient que le pneuma, recu par la respiration, va au coeur, d’où il est 
impulsé par le sang dans tout le corps. Il est la base de la vie, son affaiblissement dans le corps 
provoque les maladies, son absence la mort, voir Wellmann 1895, 118-121. 

27 Nutton 1996, « Archigenes aus Apameia », New Pauly I, 993-994. 
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thériaques. Dans le chapitre V.13, il attribue à Archigène un remède (V.13,5 = 
11.17,9-14 H.): 


AMo. êk Tav Apxiyévouc. Kapxivous K’ petà adTapkous àAeUpou mupivov KÖWag Ev OAL nı- 
Herds kai npoouiëas xaAapivong kai àAóc dAtyov óptickouc nAóocov Kai &pavov: xp@ SE ka- 
TATAGGOWV ETÀ yóáAokroc Kai Eva HETÄ HEAKPATOU TOTIGWV. 

Reméde d’Archigène. Après avoir coupé menu avec soin vingt crabes avec de la farine de fro- 
ment en proportion dans un mortier puis incorporé du calament et un peu de sel, fais-en des 


boulettes et laisse sécher: utilise-les avec du lait en cataplasme et fais-en boire une avec de 
l'hydromel. (Phil. 17 = Arch. ?) 


Ce passage vient de Phil. 17 qui ne mentionne pourtant pas le nom d’Archigéne: 
Paul est-il un témoin direct de l'oeuvre d'Archigéne pour étre ainsi en mesure de 
lui en attribuer la paternité ? D'autant plus qu'il connait en l'occurrence un autre 
passage non attesté par Philouménos: 


'Eàv Sè un Exns, «not, rorapíouc xopktvouc, 9aAaocototc Xp, 


Si tu n'as pas de crabes d'eau douce, dit Archigéne, utilise des crabes de mer. [V.13,5 (= II.1713- 
14 H.) = Arch. ?] 


Une seconde occurrence du nom d'Archigéne apparaît, mais ne permet pas de con- 
firmer ou d’infirmer cette supposition.?? La difficulté est accrue parce que Philou- 
ménos lui-même utilise de nombreux ouvrages, dont le traité d’Archigéne, Hepi Tv 
Kata yEvog papudxwv, les Euporista d’Apollonios Mys, important traité de pharma- 
cologie,?? conservé indirectement par des citations de Galien, ainsi que Straton, 
disciple d’Erasistrate, par exemple sur les remèdes contre les serpents : 


‘Og iotopet <AnoAAwvıog> Ev roig EÚropiorotç, Ev SÈ toic <ETPATWVOG> où ketrat nepi 6nbà6oç, 


comme l'atteste Apollonios dans les Euporista, en revanche on ne trouve rien sur la dipsade 
chez Straton. (Phil. 19) 


Paul connait donc directement Philouménos et indirectement ces divers garants. 
L'hypothèse d'une connaissance directe des fragments de Lycos, d'Érasistrate et 


28 Dans les Epitomae (V.44), le substantif féminin Kaprınoıa, désignant le karpasos, sorte de pavot, 
est une forme rarissime qu'on lit aussi chez Archigène, frag. 16,22 Brescia, quand Pseudo-Diosco- 
ride en l'occurrence utilise le terme attendu käprıaooc. Mais il résulte d'un choix lexical motivé de 
Paul, avec une acception nouvelle et plus précise, indépendamment des sources, Lherminier 2014, 
296. 

29 Contre les morsures de serpents, il faut xatavtAeîv 8& čáñpn, ó 8& Apyryévng éAaiw noAAQ 
Oepu@, «rincer avec de la saumure mêlée de vinaigre mais Archigène préconise beaucoup d'huile 
chaude» (V.9 = II.14,16-17 H.). En pareil cas, Philouménos préconise de «rincer avec beaucoup 
d'eau chaude > (katavtAntéov bSatt roÀÀ@ deppò, Phil. 19). 

30 Voir le chapitre consacré à Apollonios Mys par Von Staden 1989, 540-554, Nutton 1996, « Apol- 
lonios », New Pauly I, 887-889 et Jacques 1996, 237-252. 
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d’Archigéne par Paul reste pourtant envisageable, mais impossible à prouver en 
raison de cet enchevétrement complexe ; par ailleurs, aucun fragment de ces trois 
auteurs ne se trouve dans les alexipharmaques de Paul, ce qui me permet d'envisa- 
ger que c'est par l'entremise du seul Philouménos et de son traité sur les thériaques 
que ces fragments lui sont connus. 

La méthode de Paul d'Égine, son souci permanent d'efficacité et d'exhaustivité 
me paraissent aller dans le sens d'un nombre restreint de sources, c'est-à-dire sans 
ces garants. Si l'on considére de plus que le texte de Philouménos édité par 
M. Wellmann en 1908 repose sur le Vaticanus gr. 284, du X* s., codex unicus peut- 
être lui-même déjà amputé de ces leçons qu'on lit encore dans les Epitomae Medi- 
cae, Paul d'Égine devient alors le seul témoin de lecons perdues chez Philouménos. 


Méthode de compilation 


Simplification et synthese 


Paul rationalise les informations de ses sources dans un but pratique incontes- 
table, notamment en se fondant sur les ouvrages déjà compilés dont il reprend les 
modifications significatives. Pour le livre V, Paul d'Égine suit la trame générale de 
Pseudo-Dioscoride, avec des remaniements conséquents cependant. Par exemple, 
le texte des Thériaques de Pseudo-Dioscoride se compose de deux parties distinc- 
tes, l'une présentant généralement l'animal et décrivant les conséquences de l'en- 
venimement (chapitres 1-18), l'autre traitant des remédes à prescrire contre ces 
mémes animaux, dans le méme ordre (chapitres 19—35) : diagnostic et thérapie pour 
un méme animal se trouvent alors distantes de plusieurs folios dans un manuscrit, 
ce qui rend le traité peu pratique. 

Chez Paul, ces deux parties distinctes n'en font plus qu'une, réunies au sein 
d'un méme chapitre: ainsi le chapitre V.13 de Paul sur la vipére additionne les 
chapitres Th. 9 et Th. 27 de Pseudo-Dioscoride, le V.14 sur l'amphisbéne et le scytale 
additionne les chapitres Th. 10 puis Th. 28, et ainsi de suite”. On peut ainsi dia- 
gnostiquer et soigner plus rapidement, en un seul chapitre. 

Dans un méme esprit de synthése, Paul modifie ponctuellement l'organisation 
de Pseudo-Dioscoride: ainsi le scorpion et le scolopendre sont inversés (dans 
l'ordre attendu insectes, arachnides puis crustacés). En dépit de ces modifications 
réelles, Paul d'Égine suit globalement le traité de Pseudo-Dioscoride, qui avait déjà 
remanié celui de Philouménos. 





31 C'est également vrai pour les autres animaux venimeux: par exemple, le chapitre V.8 sur les 
scorpions reprend les chapitres Th. 6 et Th. 23 de Pseudo-Dioscoride. 
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Philouménos en effet développe particulièrement les divers serpents, dont il 
distingue une vingtaine d'espéces. Il y a ainsi 16 chapitres sur les serpents veni- 
meux chez Philouménos, qui mentionne 25 espéces différentes ou du moins 25 
zoonymes distincts (on apprend ainsi que le cenchrinés s'appelle également l'akon- 
tias : keyyplvng Ó Kal åkovtiaç parce qu'il a le dard rapide), les décrit selon la lon- 
gueur, la taille, les caractéristiques physiques ou la couleur: la péliade (rteAıag, 
serpent livide), le serpent muet (£Aow) ou aveugle (ruqAta). Ces précisions dispa- 
raissent chez Pseudo-Dioscoride et chez Paul. Seule est conservée la distinction 
entre mâle et femelle, Éxiç xai Exıöva, la vipère femelle étant réputée plus dange- 
reuse.?? 

On passe ainsi à 8 chapitres chez Paul, qui reprend la simplification qu'a déjà 
effectuée Pseudo-Dioscoride (soit une dizaine de serpents, par exemple péliade et 
ammodyte sont des espéces de la vipére, chersydre et hydre sont confondues). Chez 
Philouménos c'est une approche qui fait état de connaissances zoologiques réelles, 
correspondant en gros à la classification des animaux d’après Aristote, approche 
davantage naturaliste que médicale, que Paul comme Pseudo-Dioscoride suppri- 
ment. 

Paul cherche à faire un traité homogène: on constate en effet un manque 
d'unité et de cohérence entre la premiére partie des Thériaques de Pseudo-Diosco- 
ride et la seconde. Par exemple, on lit deux noms distincts pour désigner le cen- 
chrinés chez Pseudo-Dioscoride : ó x&yxpog (Th. 15) et son diminutif to Keyxplötov 
(Th. 32). Paul a réuni ces deux chapitres sous le seul terme ó xeyypivng (V.18), 
suivant ainsi le zoonyme que connait Philouménos. 


Critéres de compilation 


Paul d'Égine, dans son souci d'exhaustivité, propose aussi davantage de traite- 
ments que ses prédécesseurs: c'est le cas des trois derniers chapitres des théri- 
aques (V.24-26) intitulés respectivement Préparation du sang de tortue de mer, Mor- 
sures de crocodiles, Morsures d'hommes. 

Le chapitre sur le sang de tortue (V.24) provient d'Oribase, Ec. 118.6, et Phil. 36 
le mentionne parmi les remédes contre le venin du crapaud. Ce chapitre ne porte 
donc pas sur une intoxication par morsure d'animal mais concerne la préparation 
d'un reméde. Pourquoi Paul ne développe-t-il pas dans ce cas la préparation de la 
thériaque de vipère qu'il prescrit entre autres au chapitre V.13 ? On peut aussi se 





32 Elle disparaît en revanche pour le serpent coule-sang, oipóppoug xoi aipoppoic, Phil. 21, bien 
connu également de Nicandre, Th. v. 305. 

33 Aristote, Histoire des animaux, I 1-6, 487a—491a (Louis 1964, 3-15). Ces catégories, fondées sur 
le mode de locomotion, l'habitat, le mode de reproduction et le nombre de pattes, sont reprises par 
Galien, voir Garzya 1991, 73-86. 
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demander pourquoi il ne rejette pas ce chapitre en fin des thériaques, ou bien dans 
le livre VII de son traité. Vient ensuite en effet le chapitre sur les morsures de 
crocodiles (V.25) qui s'inspire largement de Gal. Pis. XIV.246 Kühn (= p. 114 Leigh). 
Mais de nouveau cette position dans le traité intrigue: pourquoi n'est-il pas classé 
avec les autres animaux aquatiques, comme la vive et la rascasse? 

La place du chapitre sur les morsures d'hommes (V.26) donne une réponse. 
Chez tous les iologues on rencontre traditionnellement dans les premiers chapitres 
les cas de morsures d'animaux domestiques ou que l'on peut rencontrer au quoti- 
dien, parmi lesquels l'homme et les chiens, porteurs ou non de la rage. Chez Phi- 
louménos il s'agit méme d'un unique chapitre IIepi xuvoórjkrwv xai Avdpwrıo- 
órxrav, qu'Aetius d'Amida reprend et place également en début de son traité mais 
il le divise en deux chapitres consécutifs (Phil. 5 = Aet. XIII.1-2 = pp. 264-265 Zer- 
vos), en commençant par les morsures d'hommes : Apyòpevot nepi TWV 6akvóvtuv 
Cv ypagew, Tv ópyrjv amò Tv avOpwroShktwv momodpeda. (Aet. XIII = 
p. 264,3-4 Zervos). 

De toute la tradition iologique, Paul est le premier à isoler les chiens et à rejeter 
de ce fait à la fin des thériaques les morsures d'hommes ; il s'en explique dans le 
premier paragraphe du chapitre sur la rage, où il utilise ses propres mots (V.3,1 = 
11.7,26-27 H.): 


Tov nepi t&v Avooo6rktuv Aóyov Tv GAAWV npoevá&opev, ¿nei TO (ov noA TE kai 
obvnd&g Eotıv Kai cuveyüg dAtoKeTat Tñ AUOON, 
Nous avons placé avant les autres le discours sur les morsures de chiens enragés puisque 


beaucoup d'animaux sont concernés, qu'ils sont familiers et qu'ils sont atteints réguliérement 
par la rage. 


Les chiens sont fréquents, la rage trés grave, le risque accru parce que ces animaux 
sont domestiqués. Traiter ce chapitre en priorité est donc légitime dans l'optique 
d'un ouvrage pratique au quotidien. Mais selon Paul, l'étre humain, lui aussi fami- 
lier et porteur de diverses substances toxiques, est cependant moins souvent cause 
de morsures, méme si elles peuvent étre trés graves (V.26 = II.23,7-8 H.): 


Oùk gw tfj; dnoBécew dv ein PETA TWV ioBdAWV Kai TA AVOPWNTöSNKTA ypagetv, El ye kako- 
ndEotepa TOAD TOV GAAWV EAKOV qaítverat TA TOV AVOPWITWV bnápyovra 6ryporo, 
Il ne serait pas hors sujet, avec les animaux venimeux, d’écrire aussi sur les morsures 


d'hommes, à supposer que les morsures qui proviennent des hommes paraissent de beaucoup 
plus malignes que les autres plaies. 


Paul distingue donc le risque d'intoxication, plus élevé avec un chien qu'avec un 
homme, du risque de mortalité, comparable voire pire. Ce classement selon la pro- 
babilité de se faire mordre dans une période donnée justifie alors que les croco- 
diles, mortels mais plus rares, soient traités à la fin des thériaques. De méme, la 
fréquence des vipéres augmente le risque de s'en faire mordre (premier chapitre 
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sur les serpents, V.13) alors que le risque de se faire mordre par un basilic animal 
«rarement à la vue des hommes » (dernier chapitre sur les serpents, V.20) est négli- 
geable, méme si le risque d’en mourir est comparable. 

La confrontation du classement adopté par Paul d'Égine à celui de la tradition 
fait émerger des critéres nouveaux à visée pratique, à savoir le risque effectif d'étre 
intoxiqué, puis la gravité de la morsure, en vue d'une meilleure et plus rapide prise 
en charge du patient. Le classement de Paul n'est donc pas régi par de meilleures 
connaissances en zoologie mais relève de la statistique, de sa neipa. 

On lit ainsi des animaux qui n'étaient pas dans l'une ou l'autre des sources de 
Paul: la muréne, inconnue de Pseudo-Dioscoride mais connue de Phil. 15, fait par- 
tie désormais des animaux marins. C'est aussi dans d'autres sources, ou parce qu'il 
l'a expérimenté, que Paul trouve les variantes lexicales qu'il ajoute par rapport à 
Pseudo-Dioscoride et Philouménos : le serpent nommé prestér est synonyme de la 
dipsade chez Paul, comme déjà chez Dsc. Eup. 11.124: npôç 8€ aipoppoisos xai 
npnotipos 6rypara.?^ L'identification précise de l'animal est effectivement une 
condition essentielle à la prise en charge rapide du patient. 

Paul connait donc simultanément tous ces ouvrages. En effet, outre ces avan- 
cées notables par rapport au texte de Pseudo-Dioscoride, source la plus flagrante, 
Paul n'est pas dépendant d'une seule et unique source et sait s'en émanciper pour 
rechercher en amont d'autres renseignements, par exemple dans le texte de Philou- 
ménos directement, par-delà Pseudo-Dioscoride : le chapitre Hepi ápáyvrg prove- 
nant de Philouménos est placé à la suite immédiate du chapitre sur les phalanges 
(V.6). Il s'agit d'araignées dans les deux cas, méme si le terme diffère: Paul dis- 
tingue, comme Philouménos, deux espéces d'araignées (les phalanges et l'arach- 
nè), alors que Pseudo-Dioscoride n'en retient qu'une seule (les phalanges), qu'il 
avait trouvée chez Philouménos également. 

Que Paul d'Égine compile Philouménos en s'inspirant de Pseudo-Dioscoride, 
ou bien qu'il compléte Pseudo-Dioscoride d'aprés Philouménos, on ne peut pas 
trancher. On peut seulement affirmer que Paul utilise de premiére main ces deux 
ouvrages, simultanément. Il semble dés lors improbable que, malgré l'opinion d'A. 
Touwaide, la composition des Thériaques de Pseudo-Dioscoride soit postérieure 
à celle du texte de Paul d'Égine. Si c'était le cas, Pseudo-Dioscoride aurait donc 
délibérément distingué la posologie des symptómes, démarche à l'intérét thérapeu- 


34 Il désigne une espèce de vipère chez Dioscoride, De materia medica 11.31 Wellmann: nò 
£yi6vng tfi; xoAovpévng npnorfipoc, < (mordu) par une vipère qu'on appelle prestér >. Paul d'Égine 
est plus précis. 

35 La précision du lexique constitue une caractéristique de la compilation de Paul d'Égine: la 
distinction entre les phalanges et l'arachné n'est pas uniquement liée aux sources mais est bien 
sémantique puisque le terme recoupe une réalité différente (les araignées qui tissent ou non), et que 
Paul par là-méme distingue une nouvelle espéce d'araignée venimeuse, connue de Philouménos et 
différente des phalanges, les seules que mentionne Pseudo-Dioscoride (Lherminier 2014, 291-293). 
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tique limité, et aurait utilisé deux termes distincts pour désigner le cenchrinés ; il 
aurait également supprimé des chapitres comme celui sur les crocodiles, la muréne 
ou l’araignée-arachné, et donc l'apport d'autres sources que Pseudo-Dioscoride ne 
connait pas: cette théorie suppose appauvrissement et confusion alors que la dé- 
marche de compilation vise au contraire à l'enrichissement et à la clarté du propos 
à travers diverses sources“. 


Confusion des sources et questions d'édition: 
le cas du gecko (V.10-11) 


La compilation méle ainsi la voix de Paul d'Égine, compilateur mais également 
auteur, à celle des auteurs qu'il reprend, comme Pseudo-Dioscoride ou Philoumé- 
nos, mais encore à celle des garants des recettes, connus indirectement. C'est une 
énonciation triple le plus souvent, ce qui crée un brouillage énonciatif important. 
L'édition de Paul d'Égine est ainsi tributaire de celles des médecins qu'il compile, 
difficulté que déjà rencontraient les copistes. Un exemple me parait révélateur de 
cette polyphonie, cause de profondes confusions chez les copistes. Il s'agit d'une 
transposition trés ancienne qui affecte les chapitres IIpög &okaAaf rov óñyua, 
«Contre la morsure du lézard moucheté > (V.10) et Hepi yaAewrov, < Gecko > (V.11). 
Ces deux chapitres parlent en fait du méme animal, le gecko (Platydactylus maure- 
tanicus vel muralis L.). 

Un premier probléme se pose: le texte de Paul présente deux termes distincts 
pour désigner le gecko, åokañaßwrtng et yaAewrng, tous deux bien attestés en at- 
tique (dans les Nuées, Aristophane utilise déjà les deux termes, vv. 169-174) et 
parfaitement synonymes, selon les scholies à Nicandre (Crugnola 1971, v. 4842). Il 
ne les a pourtant pas réunis sous un méme terme, comme il l'a fait pour le cen- 
chrinès par exemple. Le texte que propose M. Wellmann en 1908 (<npôc ào»koA- 
aßwTou ypa, Phil. 13) permet d'envisager qu'il s'agit en fait, plus que d'une va- 
riante synonymique, du méme mot altéré par aphérése, ce qu'a pu faciliter 
l'écriture onciale: ACKAAABWTOY > KAAABWTOY, doublet de FXXEDTOY (la 
forme okoAoßwtng est également attestée). 

Mais plus étonnant encore, parmi ces deux chapitres, le premier présente dans 
le prolongement du titre la thérapie, sans diagnostic (V.10 = II.14,21-22 H.): 


IIpög doxadaBwrov Sfyua. znoápq Ain katamAacoe?”, 


Contre la morsure du lézard moucheté. Applique en cataplasme du sésame pilé. (= Orib. Ec. 121 
et Dsc. Eup. II.131 = Phil.13) 





36 Touwaide 1983, 1-53. 
37 Tous les manuscrits distinguent bien un titre et un développement, traditionnellement au 
moyen d'onciales, de rubrication ou de procédés de mise en exergue propres au copiste. 
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Le second présente en revanche les symptòmes décrits par Phil. 13, source princi- 
pale de Paul; il s'achéve sur le reméde suivant: 


’EodiovteG adtà (-0kopó80tc) otvov dkpatov ÉTPPOPODVTES, 


s'ils en mangent (des aulx) et avalent en plus du vin pur. (Phil. 13) 


On lit donc dans l'ensemble de la tradition manuscrite, dans l'édition aldine 
(1528)? et dans celle de J. L. Heiberg (1924) deux chapitres distincts pour un méme 
animal ; la thérapie est placée avant le diagnostic, ce qui va à l'encontre des habi- 
tudes de Paul, des sources et du bon sens; la thérapie réduite à une seule phrase 
constitue un chapitre, introduite par la préposition npög + Acc., formulation qui 
correspond dans la littérature médicale à des recettes additionnelles, introduites 
par une prographé, c'est-à-dire à des sous-titres. Aucune de ces caractéristiques ne 
se rencontre dans le reste du livre V, ce qui me conforte dans l'idée que cette phrase 
a été fautivement déplacée en début de chapitre alors qu'on l'attend aprés. 

Par méconnaissance de la synonymie des termes, et peut-étre de la réalité 
qu'ils recoupent, ce que l'absence de description de l'animal a pu faciliter, les 
scribes ont copié avant et non aprés cette derniére phrase du chapitre, peut-étre 
oubliée puis ajoutée en marge dés l'archétype par Paul lui-même, du moins à date 
trés ancienne, puisque tous les manuscrits de la tradition des Epitomae Medicae 
connaissent cette répartition. Jéróme Gemusée, dans l'édition qu'il fait des Epito- 
mae Medicae de Paul d'Égine à Bâle en 1538, perçoit cette incohérence dans le 
texte et Francis Adams en 1846, qui l'utilise pour sa traduction en anglais, ne tient 
pas compte du premier de ces deux chapitres, sans s'en expliquer toutefois. Pour 
ma part, je propose d'éditer un chapitre unique, en transposant à la fin ce passage 
vraisemblablement interpolé à date trés ancienne.?? 


L’aspic de Cléopâtre (V.19) 


Parmi toutes ses sources, Paul retire tout ce qui n'est pas propre à une rapide prise 
en charge du malade: il est médecin et non naturaliste ou conteur, il néglige donc 
le plus souvent la description précise de l'animal venimeux ou de la plante véné- 
neuse, sans intérét thérapeutique majeur. Le chapitre sur l'aspic (V.19) fait excep- 
tion, puisqu'il donne aux iologues l'occasion de rappeler la fin tragique de Cléopà- 
tre, largement développée par Galien dans la Thériaque à Pison.^? 





38 Editio princeps De re medica libri septem, graece, in aedibus Aldi et A. Asulani, Venetiis 1528. 
39 Lherminier 2013, II, 24. 
40 Gal. Pis. VIII = pp. 102-106 Leigh (XIV.233-237 Kühn). 
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Organisation générale de ce chapitre 


Trois espèces d'aspics sont connues, déjà de Philouménos qui distingue máles et 
femelles et les décrit selon la taille et l'aspect: 


T@v pèv àoniôwv EoTiv cin KATA toU Bnpraxodg tpia' ai pv yap atv ciot xepootat kañoúpe- 
vat, «ai è> xeAi6oví(at, ai SÈ óvopátjovrot TTvAdEG, 
Il y a trois espèces d'aspics selon les auteurs de thériaques : il y a d'abord ceux que l'on appelle 


les aspics terrestres, puis les aspics couleur hirondelle et enfin ceux qu'on nomme ‘aspics 
cracheurs’, ptyades. (Phil. 16,1) 


Paul signale ces trois espéces mais néglige la description et met l'accent sur la plus 
venimeuse, l'aspic ptyade (V.19,1 = II.20,18-19 H.): 


TAG 8& 1p(tng ntudöog, ÎTIG Kai OAEBPIWTEPA rtaoàv ÉOTIV, 


la troisiéme nommée ptyade, celle qui est la plus mortelle de toutes 


Par la suite, il réunit dans ce méme chapitre le céraste et l'aspic d'aprés ses sources 
habituelles soit 9 chapitres (sur le céraste : Ps-Dsc. Th. 16, 19, 33. Phil. 22, 23 (seps, 
ammodyte et céraste) ; sur l'aspic: Ps-Dsc. Th. 17, 34. Phil. 7, 16), en développant 
selon l'ordre attendu le diagnostic puis la thérapie. Le rapprochement de ces deux 
espèces est lié à un symptôme commun (V.19,4 = II.21,13-20 H.): 


Tovtoic oùv ékatépois [...] O yàp tobtwY ids, Wortep kai tod BaoıAlokov bv vpónov yaAa Bods 
OEVTATWS rü|yvuot TO Ev Tag áprnptoug aipa Kal nveðpa. 
En cas de morsure de l'un de ces deux serpents [...] En effet, le venin de ces serpents, tout 


comme celui du basilic, de méme qu'il fait cailler le lait de vache en raison de son extréme 
acidité, fait coaguler le sang dans les artéres et bloque la respiration. 


Paul utilise ainsi le texte de Pseudo-Dioscoride, déjà trés synthétique et simplifiant 
les nombreuses variétés de serpents recensées par Philouménos, mais récapitule 
en une seule phrase ce qui était trés dispersé dans ses sources. 

Il est en outre bien connu que la morsure d'aspic provoque une mort rapide et 
douce, comme le dit le poéte-médecin Nicandre, dans les Thériaques (vv. 187-188): 


Xopki yàp obt’ ni Saxpa Pacivetat, OÙTE 6vcaA0ÉG 
oi60c emupAéyetat, Kapatov 5’ &rep SAAUTAL ávrip 


Sur la chair, nulle trace de morsure n'apparait, nulle inflammation d’cedéme incurable, mais 
C'est pour la victime une mort sans douleur.^! 


Philouménos et Pseudo-Dioscoride citent en partie ce v. 188 des Thériaques de Ni- 
candre (Kapatov 6' &rep öAAvraı àvrjp). C'est alors une citation indirecte chez Paul 


41 Trad. Jacques 2002, 16. 
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d'Égine (V.19,3 = 11.21,10 H.: Aw kaAwg ó Nikavöpog éntnegwvnkev’ ‘Kanatov 8 
àtep OM vTAI àvrjp'), qui peut provenir soit de Pseudo-Dioscoride (Th. 17: Ato 
KaA@s ó Nikavôpos nepwvnke: *kapárou 8° atep Muta Qvnp') soit de Philoumé- 
nos (Phil. 16: Ato kaA&G ó <Nikavöpog> ÉAeyev: ‘kapatov 8’ àTEp GAAUTAL àvrip"). 

Rien ne permet en effet d'établir que Paul avait une connaissance directe de 
Nicandre - ce serait le seul cas dans l'ensemble du livre V et le théme exclut qu'on 
en trouve dans les autres livres des Epitomae Medicae: il s'agit plus simplement 
d'un ornement poétique, que Philouménos ou Pseudo-Dioscoride peuvent avoir 
eux-mémes déjà cité de mémoire. J. M. Jacques signale cette improvisation, ou au- 
toschediasma, faite de mémoire, facilitée par la métrique.^? 

Méme s'il le connait sans doute aussi par coeur, Paul n'utilise pas de première 
main le poéme de Nicandre, et savoir s'il a plus l'ouvrage de Philouménos ou de 
Pseudo-Dioscoride à disposition est donc difficile. Cependant la forme de parfait 
ETUNEPWVNKEV, rare et poétique, reprend plus nettement la forme nepwvnke de 
Pseudo-Dioscoride alors qu'on lit chez Philouménos l'imparfait ÉAeyev.# Paul peut 
avoir étoffé de lui-même le texte, dans une langue qui lui est propre, mais cela va 
à l'encontre des exemples précédents qui tous tendent à la simplification. Il me 
semble ici que Paul connait une leçon inédite de Philouménos, Erunepwvnkev, in- 
connue du codex unicus édité par M. Wellmann qui utilise un substitut synony- 
mique trés habituel dans les manuscrits. C'est un élément supplémentaire en fa- 
veur d'une édition du texte de Philouménos d'aprés le témoignage indirect de Paul. 

Un premier bilan sur la composition de ce chapitre sur l'aspic montre que Paul 
d'Égine s'émancipe régulièrement de ses sources habituelles. Dans ce chapitre V.19, 
il s'en remet plus volontiers à Galien, qu'il a pourtant peu utilisé dans l'ensemble 
du livre V. 


Informations de Galien 


Le goüt de Galien pour l'anecdote est bien connu^^ et en l'occurrence manifeste : 
dans la Thériaque à Pison, il se propose de raconter à son destinataire «l’histoire 
véritable de la mort de Cléopâtre» (nepi KAeonatpac Bavatov Akpıßrg iotopia, 
XIV.233,8 Kühn). Pourtant Galien ne la connaît pas davantage que Plutarque dont 
la version a été diffusée à la Renaissance avec la traduction des Vies paralléles 


42 Ainsi d'autres iologues, tels que Nouménios, qui écrit en hexamétres dactyliques, sont cités par 
Galien, voir Jacques 2003, 248. 

43 Le verbe £rıpwv&w est utilisé régulièrement chez Plutarque pour citer la parole de poètes parmi 
lesquels Hésiode, Pindare ou Valérius Flaccus, par exemple dans Lucullus, 39.5 (Flaceliére-Chambry 
1972, 115): 6 kai DAGKKOG 6 rounrñç &nieqovnxev, < C'est à cela que le poète Flaccus fait allusion >. 
44 Nutton 1997, 133-151; Boudon-Millot 2009, 45-61. 
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d'Amyot en 1551 mais aussi gráce à Shakespeare qui en a lu la traduction de Tho- 
mas North. 

S'il est bien attesté qu'en 30 avant J. C., Cléopàtre se donne la mort, les circon- 
stances sont trés largement romancées et la littérature vaste. Dans la Vie d'Antoine, 
les sources de Plutarque sont elles-mémes invérifiables^ et il écrit que seul le mé- 
decin personnel de la reine, Olympos, fut le confident de ses funestes desseins : 


"Hv sè iatpòg aùtfj cvvheng 'OAupmoc, & qpáoaoa TAANGEs, Expnto CVLBOLAW kai ovvepyó TAG 
KOHALPEOEWG, Oç avtòg à ‘OAvprtog EIPNKEV toroptav TIVA TOV TIPAYHATWV TOUTWV EKÖEBWKWG. 
Elle avait pour médecin ordinaire Olympos, à qui elle dit la vérité ; il la conseilla et l'aida à se 


défaire de la vie, comme il l'a lui-même écrit dans la relation qu'il a publiée de ces événements. 
(Plut. Ant. 82.4, p. 180 Flaceliére-Chambry) 


Nous n'avons plus ces écrits et on ne connaîtra jamais les détails de leur dernier 
entretien. De là toute une série de suppositions, fantasmes populaires ou réalités 
objectives. 

L'hypothèse méme d'une morsure d'aspic est invérifiable et trés vite a surgi 
dans la littérature l'idée qu'elle aurait caché dans sa chevelure une épingle impré- 
gnée de poison (qóáppakov aùtův EAEXON gopeiv Ev kvnoTiôt koin, Tñv 68 
xvnotíóa kpùrttew Tñ Köun, Plut. Ant. 86.4,1-2, p. 184 F.-C.). Dion Cassius connaît 
ces deux hypothèses, signalant que l'aiguille empoisonnée tTüxioTa Kai GAUTIOTATA 
YBeipetv, «fait périr trés rapidement et sans douleur» (Dion Cassius LI.14.2,4, 
p. 103 Freyburger-Roddaz), mais reste neutre, comme Suétone, Auguste 17.4. Les 
contemporains de l'événement ne sont pas plus avancés et Strabon évoque: 


Anypati doridog À PAPHAKW Ertixpiotw (AÉYETOL yàp àpqorépuc), 


une morsure d’aspic ou l’un de ces poisons subtils qui tuent par le seul contact (car l’une et 
l’autre tradition ont cours) (Strabon, Géographie XVII.1.10,32-33) 


Il en va de méme chez les poétes latins et Lucain comme Horace retiennent l'hypo- 
thése de serpents. On lit notamment dans la premiére des Odes, composée peu de 
temps aprés la mort de la reine: 


Ausa et jacentem visere regiam / Vultu sereno fortis, et asperas | Tractare serpentes, ut atrum | 
Corpore combineret venenum, 


Elle osa, le visage serein, aller voir son palais à terre et, vaillante, prendre en main de fa- 
rouches serpents (Horace, Odes 1.37, vv. 25-28) 


Plutarque raconte également qu'Auguste, désireux de la faire paraitre à ses cótés 
pour son triomphe, cherche à la sauver en faisant appel aux Psylles, peuple de 


45 Sur les sources de Plutarque, voir la notice sur Antoine, Flaceliére-Chambry 1977, 90-92 et Dion 
Cassius, Freyburger 1991, XXI et 137, n. 96. 
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Cyrénaique aux moeurs étranges, capables de résister aux venins des serpents. 
Cette information, relayée également par Dion Cassius, étaie l'hypothése de l'as- 
pic^$, 

Pourtant, «on n'a pas vu d'aspic à l'intérieur (i.e. dans la cellule elle-méme) » 
(où unv oùôè Tò Onptov Evrög On, Plut. Ant. 86.5,1-2, p. 184,9-10 F.-C.) et certains 
affirment qu'aucune trace ne se voyait sur le corps quand d'autres signalent « deux 
imperceptibles piqûres, sans trace de sang» (850 vuynäg £yovra Aerrrüg Kai åpv- 
Spac, Plut. Ant. 86.5,5, p. 184 F.-C.). Comment s'appelaient les deux plus fidèles 
servantes venues coiffer et parer la reine de ses plus beaux atours, la coiffeuse Iras 
et la manucure Charmion (ou Nóeipa xai Kappiòvn) ? Meurent-elles de la méme 
facon que leur maitresse^?? Faut-il admettre que «l'animal était caché dans un 
panier rempli de figues et de raisins [otapvAaic TE Kai OVKOLG KEKPUHUHÉVOV TO 
@npiov, Gal. Pis. VIII = p. 104,12 Leigh (XIV.236,3 Kühn)] ou bien «dans un vase, 
provoqué et excité alors par la reine avec un fuseau d'or» (£v d6pia trjv åoniða 
xa8eipypévnv paokovow, NAAKaTH SE Tivi xypuoñ TG KAeont&rpag EKKaAoupevng 
aUtr|v xai Stayptatvovons, Plut. Ant. 86.3,1-3, p. 184 F.-C.) ? Y avait-il plusieurs ser- 
pents afin que les servantes de la reine puissent elles aussi se donner la mort, 
puisque le venin s'épuise par des morsures répétées^?? Mais comme le dit Plu- 
tarque, qui mentionne toutes ces hypothèses: Tó 6' &An0ëç oböeig olev, « personne 
ne connait la vérité > (Plut. Ant. 86.4,1, p. 184 F.-C.). 


46 «Ces Psylles [...] peuvent sucer le venin de tout serpent sur-le-champ avant que la victime ne 
meure, et n'éprouvent eux-mémes aucun mal, puisqu'ils ne sont mordus par aucun de ces animaux 
[...] Ils éprouvent leurs enfants en les jetant dès leur naissance au milieu des serpents ou bien en 
lançant leurs langes à certains reptiles. Ceux-ci ne font aucun mal à l'enfant et sont engourdis par 
ses vétements », Dion Cassius LI.14.4 (Freyburger-Roddaz 1991, 103). Sur les Psylles, voir aussi Sué- 
tone, Auguste 17.4 : Cleopatrae, quam servatam triumpho magnopere cupiebat, etiam Psyllos admovit 
qui venenum ac virus exsugerent ; quod periisse morsu aspidis putabatur ; Plin. NH VII.14, VIII.38, 
XX1.78, XXVIII.6 ; Lucain, Pharsale IX, vv. 892-938. 

47 Shakespeare retient les deux versions et on lit au sujet des servantes «I do not see them bleed» 
mais sur le corps inanimé de la reine on distingue «a vent of blood and something blown», Antony 
and Cleopatra, V.2. 

48 Gal. Pis. VIII = p. 104,8-9 Leigh (XIV.235,16 Kühn): tàg mtototatas 600 yuvolikag, «ses deux 
plus fidèles servantes » s'appellent Ndeipa kai Kappuovn. Le nom de ces deux femmes de chambre 
passa en proverbe, comme types de fidélité (Zénobe, V.24, s.v. Nànpa kat Xappiòvn). Selon Plu- 
tarque, Antoine 60.1, elles s'appelaient Iras et Charmion, ce que connait donc Shakespeare. Voir 
aussi Eras et Charmium dans la tragédie d'A. Jodelle, Cléopátre captive, représentée pour la pre- 
miére fois en 1553. 

49 On lit le pluriel &xiövag dans les proverbes alexandrins attribués à Plutarque, repris par Zénobe, 
Epitome collectionum Lucilli Tarrhaei et Didymi V.24 (Leutsch-Schneidewin 1839, 125-126); cf. Plut. 
De proverbiis Alexandrinorum 45 (Crusius 1887, 22). 
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Paul d'Égine et Galien 


Ces données plus fantaisistes qu'historiques sont celles que connait Galien, source 
de Paul d'Égine. La confrontation des deux textes montre de facon flagrante que 
Paul a trés largement simplifié le texte de Galien, en opérant une sélection des 
informations (deux pages chez Galien contre une dizaine de lignes chez Paul) et 
surtout en modifiant l'ordre des idées, selon un point de vue essentiellement cli- 
nique chez Paul. 

Paul donne l'ensemble des informations dés le début du chapitre (les trois as- 
pics) et met l'accent sur l'aspic ptyade parce qu'il est le plus dangereux 
(OAe0puorépo, V.19), alors que Galien y voit surtout l'animal qui mordit Cléopâtre. 
Il ne précise que bien aprés qu'il en existe trois espéces au total [Gal. Pis. VIII = 
p. 102,21-104,2 Leigh (XIV.235,1-7 Kühn)]: 


Kai x&v åoniðwv ñ Aeyopévn mruàç [...] TputAobv yap goti TÒ gl8oç TOV doniSwv, TobTNS TE 
xai TG HEV xepoatag Aeyopévng, TE YeMSoviag KaAovpEVNS. 
Of the asps, the one called spitter [...] For there are three sorts of aps, this one and the one 
called land snake and the one called the swallow snake.5° 


Chez Galien les données scientifiques sont donc incidentes au récit, prioritaire : il 
tient à raconter la mort de Cléopátre. Chez Paul, en revanche, la démarche est plus 
synthétique, allant du général au particulier, du moins dangereux de ces serpents 
à l'espéce la plus mortelle, qui se trouve étre, incidemment, celle qui tua la reine. 
Cette dernière est d'ailleurs à peine évoquée (trv BaoiAiôa KAzwnatpav, V.19). Pour 
sa part, Galien précise les motivations de la reine. Elle a choisi cet animal pour 
mettre fin à ses jours à l'insu de ses geóliers, passage qui disparait chez Paul [Gal. 
Pis. VIII = p. 104,23 Leigh (XIV.235,7-9 Kühn)]: 


Trjv BaoıAlda KAeonatpav BovAndeioav AaBeïv ToÙG PUAATTOVTAG, TAXEWG TE kai AVUTONTWG 
órno8aveiv, 


Queen Cleopatra, wanting to escape the notice of her guards, died quickly and in a way which 
avoided suspicion.?! 


La ruse de la reine est soulignée chez Galien par le verbe éunyavnoato, «elle ma- 
china (sa propre mort) » (p. 103,7 Leigh = XIV.235,9 Kühn). Toute narration dispa- 
rait en revanche chez Paul qui reste trés factuel (V.19,1 = II.20,22-23 H.): 


A RER E ~ È LA x x ; = eve 
AveXeiv éavtr|v brroßaAoVoav TW Onpiw Tov APLOTEPOV paotòv kai önxdeioav úr aùÙToŬ, 


Exposant d’elle-même à la bête son sein gauche, elle en fut mordue. 





50 Trad. Leigh 2016, 103-105. 
51 Trad. Leigh 2016, 105. 
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Tout comme les motivations de la reine, peu pertinentes dans une optique pure- 
ment clinique, Paul d’Égine supprime toute mention des motivations de l’aspic, 
animal particuliérement sournois, si l'on en croit Galien: « exactement comme si 
l'animal devenait alors doué de raison» (‘Qomep TOTE Aoyıköv yryvópevov TO 
@npiov, Gal. Pis. XIV.235,3 Kühn). 

Cette information jugée vraisemblablement subjective, du moins sans intérét 
thérapeutique, est supprimée par Paul d'Égine. La tactique de l'aspic en revanche 
décrit une réalité objective, puisque le cobra semble en effet gonfler son cou lors- 
qu'il est excité, ruse de défense qui lui permet de paraître beaucoup plus gros aux 
yeux du prédateur?. Paul conserve donc cette information trouvée chez Galien 
(V 19,1 = II.20,19-20 H.): 


’Eravateivaca yap TOV TPAXNAOV kai cuppetpnoopuévn TH BLAOTAHATL TO KOG EVOTOXWG 
EpmtveEt Toig OWAOL TOV OV, 

Ayant gonflé son cou et évalué la distance qui l'en sépare, il crache dans le mille son venin 
sur ses proies. [cf. TO tod Staothpatog uñkoç, Gal. Pis. VIII = p. 102,22 Leigh (XIV.235,1-2 Kühn)] 


Cette description sommaire, qui permet l'identification rapide et précise de l'ani- 
mal, a donc un intérét prophylactique et devient essentielle pour le thérapeute, ce 
qui explique que Paul la conserve. 

Si les pensées de la reine sont passées sous silence, puisqu'elles n'apportent 
rien à l'examen clinique et aux soins à prodiguer, l'aspect historique est également 
réduit à l'essentiel. Ainsi, Paul d'Égine reprend chez Galien seulement la phrase 
suivante (V.19,1 = II.20,21-22 H.): 


‘Hvika Tov Avtwvıov vixricac Abyovotog riBooAero Aaßeiv abtiv, 
parce qu'Auguste vainqueur d'Antoine voulait emmener [Cléopâtre] [cf. ¿nei yap aûtnv ó 


Abyouctog vixcag Tov Avtwviov Twoav Aaßeiv ABovAeto, Gal. Pis. VII = p. 104,4 Leigh 
(XIV.235.10 Kühn)]. 


Chez Galien un récit circonstancié nous précise qu'Auguste voulait l'exhiber pour 
son triomphe à Rome, mais que la découvrant gisant à terre, tenant à la main son 
diadéme, il admira que les deux servantes se fuissent ainsi sacrifiées pour leur 
reine, mourant avec elle, et que Cléopátre eüt choisi de mourir en reine libre plutót 
que de vivre sous le joug romain [Gal. Pis. VIII = pp. 102-104 Leigh (XIV.235-236 
Kühn)]. 

Enfin, la phrase qui conclut ce chapitre chez nos deux auteurs permet de mieux 
percevoir le souci d'efficacité chez l'un, le goüt du récit chez l'autre. Paul d'Égine 


52 Les critères donnés sont insuffisants pour identifier exactement ces serpents. L’espèce qui tue 
Cléopátre est certainement le Naja haje, ou aspic, mais la description permet aussi d'envisager le 
Naja nigricollis, cobra cracheur noir, désignant peut-étre aussi celui qui a la couleur hirondelle. 
Tous deux sont présents en Egypte. 
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adopte un point de vue exclusivement clinique et conclut sur la nocivité de l’ani- 
mal: < Cette espèce provoque effectivement une mort foudroyante. > (O&vtatov yap 
oÙTWG émayet TÓv Bavatov, V.19,1 = 1II.20,23-24 H). Galien, pour sa part, conclut 
avant tout le dialogue instauré avec son destinataire [Gal. Pis. VIII = p. 106,12 
Leigh (XIV.2375-8 Kühn)]: 


AM TodTo EV ook &vepriüc iotopeioðw, Std trv oñv Ev nüot oig Aóyorc poTpiav Kai tva 
Stà ToUTOU TV SEVTNTA mpòg TÓ ANIOKTEIVOL TOUTWV TWV Onpiwv wpev EIÖOTEG. 
But let that conclude our account of these matters, which I hope will give you pleasure both 


because of your love of writing of all kinds, and so that the story should inform us of the speed 
with which the poison of these beasts acts.>? 


Par la litote ok &vepnüc, Galien feint de s'excuser d'avoir pris du plaisir à raconter 
par le menu l'histoire véritable de Cléopátre, qu'il reconnait avoir largement déve- 
loppée en hommage à Pison”. Il finit alors par revêtir sa tenue de médecin iologue, 
rejoignant ainsi les seules préoccupations de Paul d'Égine, et signale le caractère 
foudroyant de la morsure d'aspic: « Car, à la vérité, ces bétes tuent de facon fou- 
droyante > ['O£&a yàp Eotıv QÀn0@ç rpoç TO Avaıpeiv Tadta Tà Onpia, Gal. Pis. VIII = 
p. 106,3 Leigh (XIV.237,6 Kühn)]. 


Sources de Paul d'Égine 


Pourtant, méme s'il se délecte à raconter ces événements tragiques, Galien a des 
informations supplémentaires par rapport aux historiens et s'intéresse notamment 
aux modalités de l'envenimement. Il évoque par exemple l’hypothèse que Cléopà- 
tre se serait fait elle-même au bras une profonde morsure et y aurait infusé du 
venin de vipére apporté dans un récipient [Gal. Pis. VIII = p. 104,23-37 Leigh 
(XIV.236,16-237,5 Kühn)] : 


m j ES kart t I , | ; eee 
oi de [...] A£yovow avdtrv pEv Evöokeiv TOV éautñs Bpaxiova peyàAw navy kai Bast TH Sńypatı, 
Epyaoapéevny 88 EIG Tt okedos glokoluo0ñvot AUT TOV ióv Tod Onpiov kai Eyxéat TH TPAUHATL, 
kai oŬTw 6t0600£vroc adTOD LET’ o0 TOAD AaBodaav TOUS PUAGGOOVTAG EUKOAWG ánoOaveiv. 


And those [...] say that she bit her own arm wide and deep, and after doing this got the asp 
poison brought to her in some vessel and poured it into the wound and so after it had been 
given to her without the guards noticing she peacefully died.*° 


Il sait bien, comme Plutarque, que l’aspic permet une mort sans douleur, et, 
comme le disait Nicandre, non sans plaisir. Cléopâtre elle-même le savait : 


53 Trad. Leigh 2016, 107. 

54 Cette prolixité est soulignée par Nutton 1997, 151: « [Galen in the Theriaca ad Pisonem] seems 
no longer to exert quite the same control over his pen, or tongue, as in his earlier works ». 

55 Trad. Leigh 2016, 105. 
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Ebpioke tó Sfjyua tfjg åoniðoç ävev onaopoð Kal orevaypob xópov Urtvo6n Kai KATAPOPAV 
EpeAképevov, i6pàt paiak tod npoourou kai TWV ato8ntnplvov duavpwoer tapadvopevwv 
pasiwe, koi Svoxepatvovtwv npòç TAG &£eyéporeig Kal AvakAnoeıs Wonep oi Badewg 
KOBEUBOVTES, 


Elle avait trouvé la morsure de l’aspic sans convulsion ni gémissement menant à une sorte de 
sommeil et d’engourdissement, accompagné d’une sueur légère au visage et d’un affaiblisse- 
ment des sensations ; les patients, dont le corps se paralyse doucement sont fâchés qu'on tente 
de les réveiller et de les rappeler à la vie, comme ceux qui dorment profondément 

(Plut. Ant. 71.8,2-6, p. 171,26-31 F.-C.). 


Galien connait les expériences que la reine pratiquait sur les condamnés à mort 
avec des poisons animaux et végétaux, et déclare, lors d'exécutions de condamnés, 
avoir «vu lui-méme souvent dans la grande Alexandrie la rapidité avec laquelle 
survenait la mort par ces bêtes» [moAAakıg yàp Edeaoäunv Eyw Ev Tfj peyóAn 
ANeEavépeia TO TQXoç TOD Urt' auTOv ytyvopévou Bavatov, Gal. Pis. VIII = p. 106,3- 
4 Leigh (XIV.2379-11 Kühn)] au contraire des poisons d'origine végétale qui 
causent une agonie trop longue ou bien une mort au prix d'atroces souffrances”. 

Si les symptómes sont bien établis, en revanche le doute subsiste quant à l'en- 
droit exact de la morsure et Galien, de facon surprenante, n'est pas trés précis. 
On retient traditionnellement que Cléopâtre tov Bpaxiova napaocyeiv và örjynartı 
yupvooaoav, «ayant dénudé son bras l'offrit à la morsure» (Plut. Ant. 86.2,2-3, 
p. 184 F.-C.). Les sources retenant l'aspic s'accordent sur le fait que Cléopátre a 
pris de la main droite l'animal pour, dans un mouvement qui semble assez naturel, 
se faire mordre du cóté opposé, au bras gauche. La main droite est expressément 
mentionnée chez Galien, mais elle tient le diadème posé sur sa tête : trv xeipa tiv 
ečv KEINEVMV ni Tv kepaMrv xai Kpatodoav TO ána [Gal. Pis. VIII = 
p. 104,17-18 Leigh (XIV.236,11-12 Kühn)]. 

Chez Paul d'Égine, c'est au «sein gauche» uniquement qu'elle se fait mordre, 
TOV GPLOTEPOV paotòv, et il est le seul médecin à le signaler. Pourtant Galien, s'il 
ne le dit pas expressément au sujet de Cléopátre, en a forcément connaissance. Il 
précise que lorsque l'on voulait abréger les souffrances d'un condamné en le fai- 
sant mourir quiavOpuruc, «avec humanité >, on appliquait un aspic sur la poitrine 
et on le faisait marcher un peu afin que le poison se diffuse plus rapidement dans 
l'organisme [Gal. Pis. VIII = p. 106,5-7 (XIV.237,12-14 Kühn)]: 


piravOpwrws kai Taxéws &mnokreivat HEAWOL, npoopáANovreg abtoD Tolg OTEPVOLG Tó Onpiov 
xai mlouoavtes OAtyov nepinatÃoat, 


when they want to kill swiftly and humanely someone condemned to punishment by this law, 
they stick an asp on his chest and make him walk around a bit, and so swiftly despatch him.5” 


56 Nutton 1997, 141; voir aussi Dion Cassius LI.11.2, p. 99 F.-R.; Plin. NH XXI.12. 
57 Trad. Leigh 2016, 107. 
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Les servantes elles-mèmes auraient procédé de cette facon pour se donner la mort 
et cette indication du sein est déjà dans les proverbes alexandrins de Plutarque : 
«elle mit une vipère sur son sein» ("Eyióvav énéOnke TH pot, Plut. Prov. Alex. 
45, p. 22,6 Crusius - Zénobe, Epitome collectionum Lucilli Tarrhaei et Didymi V.24, 
p. 126,4 Leutsch-Schneidewin). Mais c'est au XII? s. chez l’historien Michel Glycas 
qu'on trouve l'information précise de Paul d'Égine: «au sein gauche, parce qu'elle 
savait que c'était le siège du coeur» (rà àpiotep® pato - fidzı yàp &keioe veve 
tiv Kapdlav, Glycas, Annales, p. 112,16-17 Bekker). 

Galien a pu parfaitement avoir accés à cette information car l'on sait qu'il con- 
naît bien les textes des doxographes et les proverbes alexandrins; il l'aurait ainsi 
négligée ou omise, emporté par son récit pourtant trés détaillé, auquel cas Glycas 
comme Paul trouvent eux aussi cette information directement chez les doxo- 
graphes ; ou bien ce sont les propres mots de Paul, fruits de son expérience person- 
nelle de médecin ; ou encore faut-il supposer que le texte de la Thériaque à Pison 
présente une lacune, ce que la tradition manuscrite permet d’envisager,°® dont 
Glycas et Paul d'Égine seraient alors en l'occurrence les témoins précieux. Cette 
derniére hypothése, étayée par la traduction arabe de la Thériaque à Pison, me 
paraît être la plus probable: on lit en effet chez Hunayn que Cléopâtre savait que 
le sein gauche était le siège du coeur et y avait alors appliqué l'aspic.?? 

Cette mention du sein gauche, même si elle peut paraître anecdotique,°° con- 
firme du moins la curiosité et la distance critique de Paul qui, loin d'imiter servile- 
ment un modéle ou de s'en contenter, n'hésite pas à en modifier des données im- 
portantes et à les confronter à d'autres sources d'information. La multiplicité des 
sources utilisées directement ou non par Paul sur ce seul chapitre atteste l'étendue 
des connaissances que véhicule l'ensemble de son traité, étendue dans le temps, 
certes, à travers tous les traités iologiques de ses prédécesseurs, mais aussi étendue 
des savoirs aussi bien théoriques que pratiques. 

Si les Epitomae Medicae de Paul d'Égine sont un ouvrage incontournable par 
leur caractére fonctionnel et méthodique pour le médecin, il faut désormais l'envi- 
sager aussi comme un ouvrage majeur dans la transmission de savoirs mal connus, 
voire totalement perdus. 


58 Seul un manuscrit du XII? s., le Laurentianus Plut. 74, 5, copié par Ioannikios à Constantinople, 
contient l'ensemble du traité. C'est également le plus ancien témoin (Leigh 2016, 1-2). 

59 Ne lisant pas l'arabe, je me suis appuyée sur la traduction en allemand proposée par Richter 
1969, 72: «Sie nahm die Schlange und hielt sie an ihre linke Brust, denn sie wußte, daß das Herz 
auf der Seite der linken Brust ist. Die Schlange biß sie, und sie starb sofort >. 

60 Les recherches iconographiques ne permettent pas de trancher la question. Cléopátre est ainsi 
représentée le plus souvent dénudée, tenant le serpent de la main droite et le dirigeant sur la 
gauche, à proximité aussi bien du sein que du bras gauche, dans un mouvement esthétique et 
sensuel. Shakespeare signale d'ailleurs deux morsures: on her arm, «au bras » suivant ainsi Plu- 
tarque, et on her breast, «au sein », invention de son fait. 
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Christine Salazar 
Continuity and Innovation in Paul of Aegina's 
Chapters on Headaches and Migraines 


I Introduction 


While some conditions appear to have come into existence, or at least become 
widespread, only with the emergence of certain aspects of life in modern industrial- 
ised societies, it seems that various forms of headache have plagued humanity for 
millennia.! The historian of medicine should be wary of retrospective diagnosis at 
all times, but few could doubt that the Greek term kephalalgia — composed of the 
words for “head” and "pain" — must refer to something we would call a “head- 
ache". Likewise, no migraine sufferer could fail to recognise some of the symptoms 
of hemikrania (combining the words for “half” and for “skull”). Given the ubiquity 
of these conditions, it is not surprising that practically every Greek or Roman medi- 
cal author deals with the subject. This paper aims to shed some light not only on 
Paul's typology of headaches and the varied treatments he prescribes for them, but 
also on the use he makes of the written sources available to him. After an explora- 
tion of Paul's historical and medical background (Parts II and III) and of his modus 
operandi (Parts IV and V), it contains a translation (Part VI) of the chapters in 
which Paul discusses headaches (III.4 and 5, II.43 and VII.19). 


II The Author and the Text 


In the proem? to his seven-book Pragmateia,? the 7th-century author Paul of Aegina, 
or Paulus Aegineta, spells out clearly for whom, and for what purpose, he is writ- 
ing. He compiled the Pragmateia as a reference work or aide-mémoire (a hupom- 
néma)* for practising doctors (and, he adds at 3,8 H., “as an exercise for myself"). 





1 See Clifford Rose 1995, whose "history of migraine" starts with Mesopotamia. Pommerening 2010, 
165-71, even suggests that the Greek term ńpukpavia (hemikrania) was coined in imitation of the 
Egyptian word, and thus is technically a calque. 

2 Vol. I, p. 3,125 Heiberg (H.). 

3 We cannot be certain that this — the Greek word for “treatise” — was the title chosen by Paul 
(who also uses ouvaywyn/sunagôgé and ovvtaypa/suntagma for what he has written), but it is the 
term by which he refers to his work in the opening sentence. I follow Pormann (2004) in adopting 
it as the title of Paul's encyclopaedia. 

4 The distinction between dnopvnua (hupomnéma) and npayuateia (pragmateia) tends to be fluid, 
but in general a pragmateia is more likely to be a formal treatise, while hupomnema often refers to 
notes. In his Matters of Health (De Sanitate Tuenda, p. 48,6 Koch/VI.106,3 f. Kühn [K.]), Galen (see 
below, section III) states that *we write notes/commentaries (hupomnemata) on them [i.e. the things 
that are said in ancient writings]" because the original leaves so much to be explained, and hupom- 
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In particular, his target audience consists of those practising in rural areas or even 
on ships, far away from libraries and bookshops, since (paraphrasing his words 
slightly) medical emergencies will arise suddenly, and one cannot possibly retain 
the entire body of medical knowledge in one's memory. The Pragmateia is therefore 
neither a textbook for students of medicine nor a handbook for lay people,” but a 
vademecum for trained doctors who want something like a medical encyclopaedia 
where to look up symptoms and treatments. 

Paul, who is the latest of the three great so-called late antique/early Byzantine 
medical encyclopaedists — after Oribasius (Ath century CE) and Aetius (6'^) -, also 
points out right at the start that he is providing a concise compilation based on 
earlier sources — especially, but not exclusively, on Oribasius - and not an original 
work. The latter's seventy-book medical encyclopaedia,’ he explains, contains all 
that belongs to the art of medicine, but it is not easy to use, being too prolix, 
whereas Oribasius' Epitome, written for his son Eustathius, contains too little infor- 
mation about causes and symptoms, and in some cases even about treatment.? 

Paul's outline of his aims also serves as a statement about the characteristics 
he wants the Pragmateia to have. It must contain, as far as possible, all the medical 
information that a doctor could possibly need in an emergency, and therefore draw 
upon all the different fields of medicine.? At the same time, it must not be too 
voluminous and heavy for the doctor — or, more likely, his slave or servant - to 
carry about when travelling. It also needs to be easy to find the required informa- 
tion quickly,!° and the detailed chapter headings, as well as the chapter lists at 


nema is also the term he tends to use for his commentaries on Hippocratic works. References to 
Galen's works are given in volume, page and line numbers of the Kühn edition (see Bibliography). 
5 The 4*-century author Oribasius’ Synopsis, which he wrote for his friend and biographer Eunapi- 
us, is an example of such a work. 

6 1.3,25-4,12 H. 

7 Which he calls just that, hebdomekontabiblos, “The Seventy Books", and not latrikai sunagogai, 
or "Medical Collections", as it is usually referred to now. 

8 It is indeed astonishing how little specific medical information the Epitome provides. If we as- 
sume that, like most sons of doctors in antiquity, Eustathius chose (or was made to choose) the 
same profession, he should have been considered capable of reading the seventy books himself, 
rather than having them excerpted. There appears to be no conflict in this for Oribasius himself, 
who explains (CMG V.3, p. 5,7-29 Raeder [= R.]) that the book is for easy consultation when on a 
journey, “also for those who have not specifically studied medicine", but for those who have, it 
gives a synopsis to support the recall of what needs to be done. On the other hand, according to 
Eunapius (XXI.1), Oribasius had four children, so it is possible that a different son had followed in 
his footsteps, and that Eustathius was in fact a layman who just wanted some general medical 
knowledge. 

9 Although some doctors may have become specialists in one or the other branch of medicine, 
such as the treatment of eye conditions, in general a physician would have been expected to be 
able to treat whatever case presented itself. 

10 Oribasius mentions ease of use as an important requirement in the proem to his Epitome (CMG 
V.3, 5,13-15 Raeder). There he explains that the Synopsis is easy to understand, as the reader finds 
everything said succinctly “by topic", or “under a heading" (kephalaiödös). 
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the beginning of each of its seven books and frequent cross-references, will have 
facilitated this. (This is also an argument in support of the claim that these features 
were present in the original text, and were not added by later copyists.) 

It follows, furthermore, that medical theory is much less important in the Prag- 
mateia than it would be in a textbook for students of medicine. It is obvious in 
several places that Paul presupposes a good deal of knowledge about medical theo- 
ry and practice." So, when faced with a patient, Paul's ideal doctor should only 
need to refresh his memory regarding symptoms and remedies. While we naturally 
find references to humours and qualities (see below, section IV), there are none of 
the lengthy, detailed digressions about these subjects that Galen will often indulge 
in. 


III The Sources 


It has already been mentioned above that Paul makes extensive use of earlier sour- 
ces, many of them named. Although he does occasionally mention ‘Hippocrates’ 
(e.g 11.31/1.212,13 H. on the spitting of blood, or VI.99/II.152,2 H. on the setting of 
a broken arm), by the time of his writing eleven centuries had passed since the 
composition of the earlier works in the Hippocratic Corpus, making it more of a 
venerable relic than a functional guide for medical practice. 

Of all the authorities before Paul's time it was no doubt Galen (129-216 or 217 
CE)? who had the greatest impact on the formation of a more unified system of 
medicine, and he was singularly successful in imposing his own version of *Hippo- 
cratic” medicine. All the later authors draw on him, either directly or through the 
filter of epitomisers, especially Oribasius. Even where Galen is explicitly named, 
this need not mean that what Paul writes is a direct quote. In the chapter about 
erusipelas at IV.21 (1.341,15-343,4 H.) for example, the text begins as a loose para- 
phrase (“Galen calls erusipelas ...”) of what Galen says in The Method of Healing to 
Glaucon (MMG II.1/XI.75 f. K.), but continues with material on this topic — especial- 
ly recipes — drawn from the three preserved works of Oribasius, without citing the 
latter by name.” 

According to Paul's own words,” Oribasius is one of his most important sour- 
ces, but he also cites other extant authors, such as Alexander of Tralles (6th cen- 





11 This is often clear from what he leaves unsaid. For example, in the text passages presented 
here, at I.140,21-23 H. the reader/user is expected to know how an inflammation of the nervous 
parts would be dealt with, and what is the *appropriate way" to treat a head wound. 

12 See Nutton 2004, 226, on the date of Galen's death. 

13 Coll. XLIV.24,1-22 (CMG VI.2,1, 148,1-150,13 R.); Synops. VII.32 (CMG VI.3, 233,19-234,13 R.); Ad 
Eunap. 1II.47-48 (CMG VI.3, 424,1-30). 

14 1.3,25-4,12 H.; see above. 
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tury CE) or - on materia medica - Dioscorides (1° century CE). Aetius of Amida is 
never mentioned by name, but it is not unlikely that Paul used, or at least knew, 
his works, given that Aetius preceded him. In the chapters presented here, no fur- 
ther sources are named, with the exception of the “certain woman”! with the mi- 
graine remedy in III.5,4 (1.142,6-12 H.), but elsewhere in the Pragmateia Paul cites 
a large number of authors (especially for composite remedies), for the majority of 
whom we have no extant writings, and who are not mentioned by Paul's known 
sources. (See below, section V.) 


IV Medical Content 


The textual passages translated and discussed in this paper are taken from differ- 
ent books of the Pragmateia, but they can be said to constitute a unit: the chapters 
III.4-5 (1.137,15-144,2 H.) constitute a block of text in book III, which follows the 
a-capite-ad-calcem structure typical for medical writings, especially the later ency- 
clopaedias.!9 Although II.43 (I.114,20-115,16 H.) belongs to the preceding book II 
(on fevers), it also engages with headaches and is referred to in the section from 
book III (III.4,2/1.138,3 f. H.), in one of the many cross-references that would have 
made Paul's Pragmateia invaluable to the user. Similarly, VII.19,20 (II.380,1-9 H.) 
is the recipe for the “trochisk with writing ink" announced at III.5,5 (1.142,21-23 H.). 
As one would expect, these chapters list causes, signs or symptoms and treatment. 


A Causes 


The first paragraph, IIL.4,1 (L13715—26 H.), opens with a variety of causes, both 
internal and external, beginning with headaches arising from disturbances of the 
humoral system. The idea of the humours - though not necessarily four - and their 
quantity, balance or imbalance as the source of well-being or illness goes back to 
the Hippocratic Corpus. It was then turned into a coherent system based on four 
humours (blood, phlegm, yellow bile and black bile) and the four elementary quali- 
ties (hot, cold, wet, dry) by Galen, who explains it in many places in his enormous 





15 Although the preceding recipe can be found in Alexander of Tralles (1.495 Puschmann [P.]), the 
woman and her remedy appear to be Paul's own contribution (unless, of course, they come from 
some lost source). 

16 For example, Orib., Coll. Med., books 24 and 25 (anatomy in case of the latter), or Celsus, De 
Medicina, books 7 (on surgery, after a general introduction) and 8 (on anatomy). Galen, too, ex- 
plains in the introduction to The Composition of Drugs According to Places (Comp. Med. Sec. Loc. 
I.1/XII.379,4 K.) that he will discuss the remedies starting “from the head, as it has been the opinion 
of all my predecessors". 
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body of work, especially, and in great detail, in his treatise On Mixtures." It is 
Galen's humoral theory that Paul has adopted, whether directly or as mediated by 
earlier authors. It underlies his instrucions for diagnosis and treatment, but the 
theory as such is not explained. This, too, is knowledge that the intended user of 
the Pragmateia is expected to have acquired earlier. 

Already in the opening sentence (1.137,15 f. H.), Paul names the two main forms 
of trouble - qualitative and quantitative — with the humours: an imbalance or “bad 
mixture" of elementary qualities — that is, a övokpaola (duskrasia, which can be 
hot or cold) - and a quantitative excess — that is, fullness/repletion, or rÀñ9oç 
(pléthos) — of a certain humour, e.g. too much bile, with the added third possibility 
of a combination of the two. (According to III.4,5/1.139,12 H., an excess of yellow 
bile may also be the result of an intellectual lifestyle.) Next, Paul mentions so- 
called *procatarctic",!? external, causes; instances of these are discussed in chap- 
ters 2 (heat-stroke), 7 (drunkenness) and 8 (a blow to the head). The “drastic” 
(öpaotıkal/drastikai), or active, qualities, which, according to the subsequent sen- 
tence, cause the strongest headaches, are the Galenic elementary qualities. As Ga- 
len defines them in The Composition of the Art of Medicine (CAM, 1.252 K.), these 
are the qualities that have the power to alter what is near them, “... and foremost 
among them the first pair of opposites [i.e. hot and cold], and within this [pair], 
heat, for it is the most drastic among the qualities" (ibid. 11.12-14). In this catalogue 
of causes, Paul does not name the one discussed in chapter IIL.4,6, namely co- 
affection, or ouurtQ8zto (sumpatheia). Literally “suffering with”, this technical term 
describes the situation when one diseased part of the body affects another, !° usual- 
ly via the nerves. The “hot vapours" mentioned at III.5,6 (1.143,15 H.), too, are 
omitted here, but they could be considered as falling under the heading of the hot 
duskrasia. The list closes with a reference to fever as a cause of headaches, already 
discussed in II.43.1, where catarrhs, colds and “exhalations from the stomach" also 
feature as possible causes. 

In the more severe kephalaia and hémikraira or hemikrania (III.5), inflamma- 
tion and repletion of *the membranes"? are added as likely triggers, while contrib- 
uting factors that make the pain increase are also listed: noise, bright light, the 





17 De Temperamentis, edited by Helmreich 1904 (= I.509-694 K.). 

18 Procatarctic (or antecedent) causes are always external factors — often heat or cold - that affect 
the patient's disposition. In Causes in the Pulse (Caus. Puls., 1.1/IX.2,11-13 K.), Galen explains that 
all things that, whilst being external to the body, alter some aspect of one of its parts, are called 
*procatarctic", because they are antecedent (prokatarchonta) to the dispositions of the body. 

19 In The Affected Parts (Loc. Aff., 1.3/ VIII.31,4 K.), Galen contrasts it with idiopatheia, an affection 
that occurs in a particular part of the body only. The stomach and the brain/head are a frequently 
cited as a pair of locations that are affected by one another (thus for example the “thick and viscous 
humours contained in the stomach" becoming the cause of a headache at I.140,1 H.). 

20 The meninges protecting the brain, i.e. the dura mater, arachnoid and pia mater. 
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drinking of wine, and strong smells. Strangely, though, Paul leaves out movement, 
which is, however, present in Galen's list in book II of The Composition of Drugs 
According to Places (Comp. Med. Sec. Loc., II.2/XII.562,3 K.) and in Aetius, VI.48 
(IL.188,6 Olivieri), but not in Oribasius's rendering of the same material at Ad 
Eunap. IV.2 (CMG VI 3, 438,16-18 R.). Given that it is a fairly unmistakeable diag- 
nostic sign of a migraine that the condition worsens with even a very moderate 
amount of movement, this may suggest that neither of the two Greek terms is a 
one-to-one match for the modern concept of *migraine". 


B Diagnosis 


Paul uses the term semeia, “signs”, both for the objective signs the patients present 
with, such as redness or heat, apparent to the doctor, and for subjective symptoms 
they describe, such as feeling nauseous. Besides the obvious symptom of pain in 
either the entire head or parts of it, Paul includes other guides that enable the 
doctor to differentiate between different kinds of headaches: the hot, dry skin 
(highlighting the importance of touch for the diagnosis) and red eyes of those af- 
fected by heat-stroke, with added pallor when bilious humour is the cause, the 
patients' complaints about sleeplessness or a bitter taste in the mouth, and their 
statements about the type of pain and about what makes them feel better (for ex- 
ample affusions with cold water).?! 


C Treatment 


Given the practical purpose of Paul's Pragmateia, treatment is really the main 
point, after diagnosis: the typical user wants to know how to treat whatever condi- 
tion he encounters. Just as there is a wide variety of headaches, their remedies, too, 
vary largely. One could say of ancient medicine in general that, wherever possible, 
regimen was the preferred means of tackling an illness, followed by pharmacology 
(with surgery as a last resort), and this is also true for Paul. The boundaries be- 
tween food and remedies are porous, and many of the substances he mentions 
would have been eaten or drunk in everyday life. To give some examples, gruel 





21 Note the emphasis on the patients' individual sensation of wellbeing or illness, a factor familiar 
from works belonging to the Hippocratic Corpus, for example in the case-histories in the Epidemics: 
the author of Epid. III (III.130,8 f. in the Littré edition [L.]) says of the tenth patient that “on the third 
day ... there was some relief, ... he passed the night in suffering", and at Epid. VII.39 (V.406,16 f. L.) 
it is said that the patient “appeared to bear [the illness] more easily on the seventh, eighth and 
ninth days". The author of Prorrhetics advises the doctor in book II (IX.74,6 f. L.) to ask the patients 
not only whether they had a rumbling in their bowels, but also whether this made them feel some 
relief. 
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(III.4,6), oregano (ibid.), vinegar (passim), cabbage, pears (both in III.4,7), or wine 
(passim) take on medicinal importance, and luke-warm water (III.4,7) or radishes 
(ibid.4) double as emetics. 

While some remedies are taken orally or administered as enemas, a large per- 
centage of what is used in these chapters consists of external applications in vari- 
ous forms: baths and affusions (an epibroche, or prosanthlema) are used therapeu- 
tically, and a remedy could be a poultice (kataplasma), an emollient (malagma), 
an ointment (chrisma), an application (epithema), an unguent (aleimma or aloiphé), 
an embrocation (embroché), or a (more or less external) sternutatory (errinon) and 
sternutatory for insufflation (errinon emphuséton). In the chapter entitled “Oint- 
ment against inveterate headaches" (III.5,5/1.142,24-27 H.), a combination of 
spurge? and castor is inserted into the ear, and the same chapter (ibid. 20) recom- 
mends applying dröpax (pitch-plaster) and sinapismos (mustard blister), two irri- 
tants, to the skin to dispel thick humours. Ointments and internal medications are 
often preserved and stored in dried form as a trochiskos (e.g. III.4,3), which is then 
diluted — for example in vinegar - when needed.” “Rubbing”, presumably a form 
of massage (III.4,4), is not so much a therapeutic measure in itself as a means of 
conditioning the skin before anointing. So is shaving the head (e.g. 11.43). Cupping 
and leeches (III.5,7) are said to help when a headache caused by an excess of 
phlegm has become chronic because of bilious humours. In several cases (e.g. 
III.4,6) Paul advocates phlebotomy, and in III.5,7 — if the cupping and leeches have 
not had the desired effect — even arteriotomy. 

Although this is not spelled out explicitly, humoral theories underlie most of 
the treatments, with — for example — heating or cooling remedies counteracting 
cold or hot disorders respectively. 


V Paul’s Use of His Sources 


A self-confessed compiler, Paul makes no claims to authorial originality, and 
makes substantial use of earlier medical writings. This does not mean large-scale 
cutting and pasting of sizeable chunks of text, though. Even the few chapters pre- 
sented here permit a glimpse at his eclectic methods. The chapter on “inveterate 





22 It should be noted that although a translation can be found in Liddell, Scott and Jones's Greek- 
English Dictionary for nearly every plant name, it is far from certain that this was the plant meant 
by it. 

23 The name tpoyxiokos (trochiskos), literally “little wheel", is based on their shape, as Paul ex- 
plains at VII.12,1 (11.313,20 H.). Their small volume and weight, as well as the fact that they could 
be stored over long periods, would have made trochiskoi the perfect form of medication for a doctor 
on the move. 
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headaches and migraines” (III.5,1/1.141,10—23 H. See section VI for the translation.) 
provides a representative example. It is difficult to illustrate Paul's choices without 
the use of different colours, but since that is not possible, the following will have 
to do: bold text indicates an almost verbatim phrase from Galen, underlined text a 
verbatim passage from Oribasius' Synopsis, and italics a close rendering of Oribasi- 
us' Ad Eunapium. 


III.5. Hepi kepadaiac kai rjukpaipac. 
1. TOÙTWV Tov nav ExatEpov napapóvipóc ÉCTL ñc kepoÀñc ó80vn 
napo£uvopévn Eni te woporc Kai xpavyaic Kai Aaunp@ purti kai oivo- 
nocia xoi toic nÀnpoüct TI kepoAñv dc~ppavtoic,2* soxodci TE TA T- 
5 tecOat tiv Ke@oAry, oi pév üracav, oi Sè katà O&repov pépoc, oÙc 
xai fjuxpavicode óvopátoucr Kal oic pèv ñ ôtáðecıc Év8ov bndpyet 
TOD Kpaviov, 6 névoc eic Tac TMV ó PAaApoov pitac sker, oic Sè ÉEWOEV, 
nepi aUtò TÒ Kpaviov duvavtat. TÀ pèv oUv petà Bépouc dAyripata 
TAñ0oc 8nÀot, tà SÈ peta 8rj£eoc ñ Xun@v À tæv öpınbrnta, tà È 
10 peta cpuypoò qAeypovriv, tà SÈ petà Técewc, Ei ušv dvev Bápovc xoi 
cpuyuod, tvevpatoc Aemtod” Kai pucwôouc rmÀñ0oc, ei 62 petà cpuypoò, 
«pieypoviv dpevwsove cwpatoc, ci SÈ peta Bépouc, mzAñ0oc £vróc THV 
dpévwv icyopevov: ei Sé nov Kai caneic ó xupóc 0zppócepoc yévnrou, 
Koi civ mvpet® Kemadadyodcr nupétrouct 62 Toûninav Kai oi 61x 
15 @Àeypoviv ó6vvopevot. TANBwpikod Toivuv TOD TTAVTÖC onápyovroc 
caoparoc Tv pÀéBo TEHVEIV åpopõvtac Th 6vvópet kai xAùcpaci ypficgat 
Spywtépoc: ei 8& nAeovátew Ett TÒ ala Yalvorto, Kai dä pwvav 
ävactouwcavtac qAéfa KEVWTEOV AUTOUC, Ócov abtapkec elvat BOEEL, 
sita Ti iepàv d&bvavtac Sotéov këneta xpnetéov toc àmopdeypa- 
20 Ticpoic xai Taic dia TMV pividv kevwcect bid T@v Eppivwv, olóv Ectı 
TOD EAaTNpiov 6 xvAóc petà yàAakroc éyyeópevoc ñyouv kai £npóv TO 
EAATNPLOV éupucwpevov Kal Tic kukAapitvou ó yvàòc Kai TOD rpácov. 

















Galen's discussion of headaches takes up the entire book II of Comp. Med. Sec. Loc. 
(XIL.498-598 K.), where Galen himself is quoting extensively from earlier authors 
such as Apollonius, Crito, Archigenes, etc. (which makes an exploration of the 
sources even more problematic). The content of Paul's chapter III.5,1 comes from 
two of Galen's, one on kephalaia?/ (XIL.561,16-565,15 K.) and one on hemikrania?? 


24 Galen and Oribasius use the accusative: “they cannot bear noise, ...”. 

25 àréntov in Oribasius, but this is likely to be a copyist's error, as pneuma is not usually subject 
to coction (see below, n. 49). 

26 See Fabricius 1972 on Galen's sources for his pharmacological works, esp. pp. 180-83 (Apolloni- 
us), 190-92 (Crito) and 198 f. (Archigenes). 

27 He explains the meaning of the term at XII.561,15 f. K.: “What is called kephalaia is a chronic/ 
long-term headache (kephalalgia) that is hard to resolve." 

28 Aetius (VI.49/II.190,1-191,2 O.) cites Galen's chapter as peri hémikrairas, and rjpikpoupa (hemik- 
raira) is also the word one finds in most MSS of Paul's text. Literally it means “half the head” or 
*half the face", and there seems to be no difference between hemikraira and hemikrania. (These 
terms are not found in the Hippocratic Corpus.) The fjuıkpavıov (hémikranion) for which a third- 
century CE magical papyrus (PMag. Lond. 121,199; PGM II.7,200 Preisendanz) promises relief is very 
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(ibid. 591,8-593,13), but Paul's chapter is much shorter, at best a synopsis of Ga- 
len's material. Although lines 8-13 are taken virtually verbatim from Oribasius, 
Synopsis VIIL18,1 (CMG VI.3, 255,28-256,3 R.), it looks as though Paul also had 
Galen's treatise in front of him. The references to the pain extending "to the root 
of the eyes” (1. 7), to corrupted humours resulting in fever (13 f.) and to the hiera 
remedy (19), do not appear in Oribasius, and seem to be quoted, slightly para- 
phrased, from Galen directly. Another possibility is that these passages were in 
parts of Oribasius’ works that are now lost. If lines 8-13 are indeed taken from 
Oribasius literally, they are the only such quotation from this author in the passa- 
ges discussed here. In other chapters his words are rendered in paraphrase and in 
shortened form. Since, however, Oribasius has taken the entire passage from Ga- 
len, it may be that Paul has done so, too, without consulting Oribasius. (This uncer- 
tainty illustrates some of the problems specific to the late antique compilations.) 
The recommendation to use sternutatories suggests Oribasius, Ad Eunapium IV.2 
(CMG VI.3, 439,7 f. R.) as a potential source. Elsewhere, Paul sometimes simply 
copies Galen word for word (e.g. III.4,5) or, in brief passages, also Alexander of 
Tralles (e.g. parts of ibid. 5,2), although the latter is usually paraphrased (ibid. 4,7; 
5,3; etc.). 

It is of course easier to observe Paul's method when all the texts he uses are 
still available, but in some cases we can see him combining his main sources with 
authors whose works have not come down to us. One such author is a certain 
Philippus, cited for his trochiskos against dysentery at III.42,3 (1.234,2 H.); the reci- 
pe can be found at VII.12,17 (11.317,14-18 H.). Although the entire chapter is based 
on Alexander of Tralles (II.415-439 P.) and there is similar material (which Paul 
may be summarising) in Aetius (IX.42), there is no mention of a Philippus in either 
of these. This is not an unusual pattern. To give another example: although Paul's 
chapter on “hollow ulcers”, IV.40,3 (1.360,23-30 H.), paraphrases Oribasius' Syn. 
VII.2 and Eun. III.15, the remedy by Manetho listed by Paul does not appear in 
either of the source texts. 

Very occasionally it seems that Paul has added a few words reflecting his own 
opinion or experience, albeit always with the caveat that any first-person statement 
may simply have been lifted verbatim from an author whose work has been lost.” 
For example, at III.5,5 (1.142,27 f. H.), the recipe is taken from Alexander (1.505 P.), 
but someone (Paul?) has added the phrase: *In this way it has been tested". 

Notwithstanding the limitations imposed by the loss of many works that Paul 
could have used as sources, what we do have gives a taste of his approach to the 
texts at his disposal. The picture that emerges is that of a very selective and 





probably the same ailment, which I translate as *migraine" (although the two concepts may not be 
a complete match), to avoid littering the translation with Greek words in italics. For the same rea- 
son, kephalaia is translated as “inveterate headache". 

29 On the use of "I" in medical texts, see Debru 1992, esp. pp. 85-89, and Asper 2007, 33334. 
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thoughtful encyclopaedist, who uses his own expertise to make informed choices 
and to present the medical content in the way that is most useful to his intended 
audience. Despite the undeniable continuity and Paul's apparent upholding of tra- 
dition, this method results in a constant tweaking and rewriting of the canon,?? 
effectively amounting to an almost subliminal degree of innovation. 


VI Translation? 


111.4. On headaches 


[1.137,15 Heiberg] 1. A headache, being one of the most cumbersome symptoms, 
sometimes comes about from badly tempered quality alone, sometimes also 
through the abundance of humours, and at other times also through both. It can 
also come about from a procatarctic cause, such as heat-stroke from the outside, 
or a chill, or drunkenness or a blow. [20] The strongest headaches then come about 
because of the drastic qualities, and most of all because of the hot quality. Those 
that come about through dryness do not have the same violence. The wet quality 
is altogether painless, as far as it is on its own, but not if it happens to be combined 
with heat or cooling or with repletion of humours. Now, we have spoken about a 
headache coming about with a fever [25] in the book before this one, [the book] 
about fevers,?? so let us speak of the other kinds now. 


2. On those suffering from headaches with heat-stroke. 

The skin of those who have a headache because of heat-stroke appears hot and 
fairly dry to the touch, immediately at first contact, and their [138 H.] eyes are 
red. They also take pleasure in cold affusions and ointments, and are helped by 
them. As for treatment, the one mentioned for those suffering from headaches with 
a fever? will also be suitable: if, however, the headache becomes chronic,” one 
must use the [5] following poultices (they will be suitable applied to the forehead 


30 The process of the canonisation of medical knowledge is closely related to medical teaching in 
late antique Alexandria; see Iskandar 1976, 238—239, for a reconstruction of the curriculum. Arabic 
sources suggest that the so-called Summaria Alexandrinorum (preserved only in Arabic) were ré- 
sumés of the medical compendium known as the "sixteen books of Galen". For more detail, see 
Overwien 2013, Gundert 1998 and Mattern 2013, 283. 

31 I have tried to render the Greek as faithfully as possible, which does not always make for the 
most elegant translations. 

32 11.43 (1.114,20-115,16 H.), see below. 

33 Or this could also mean *at the first attack". 

34 III.4,1. Since both there and in this chapter the condition is caused by heat, it makes sense that 
they should both be treated in a similar way with cooling substances. 

35 This may not mean “chronic” in the modern sense of the word, but rather “of long duration”. 
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and the temples): bread soaked in oxycrate? and rose oil, sometimes also with 
almonds and roses - either dried or fresh ones - or with mint mixed with catmint, 
or bread with the leaves of the peach tree. Basil also helps, crushed with vinegar 
and rose oil, or clusters of ivy fruit boiled in vinegar, pounded up with rose oil; or 
mix flour or cardamom - roasted and pounded up with vinegar and rose oil — with 
the decoction, [10] in water, of tufted thyme; or yeast with rose oil; or dried iris 
with vinegar. Each of these is to be replaced at frequent intervals, for they lose 
power after a while.” 


3. Trochisk for a headache with a hot imbalance [duskrasia]. 

15 drachms of saffron, 10 drachms of copper sulphate, 16 drachms of alum, 
7 drachms of myrrh, [15] 3 drachms of juice of unripe grapes, 3 drachms of rock- 
alum, 3 drachms of gum [of Acacia arabica], a sufficient amount of dry wine. Use 
it with oxycrate. If there is sleeplessness as well, add one of the narcotic drugs.?? 


4. On those suffering from headaches with a cold imbalance. 

The signs and the treatment for those suffering from headaches resulting from a 
chill are the opposite of those for people suffering from headaches resulting from 
heat-stroke: for [20] their face is full and ill-complexioned, and they neither take 
pleasure in cold things, nor are they helped by them.?? Their regimen and the other 
attendant circumstances will also corroborate their diagnosis.^? Let the unguent 
be one made from rue, or bay, or iris, or spikenard, or also the juice of the balsam 
tree — and especially if the excretions are rather thick and viscous. One must smear 
this unguent upon their forehead, [139 H.] as well as remedies that are prepared 
with pepper and spurge. Give also light wine, and urge the patient to make use of 
exercise and of hot baths, and at times also of vomiting by means of radishes. In 
the case of those patients in whom the quality is chronic without repletion, use 
also this remedy: 2 drachms of white [5] pepper, 2 drachms of krokomagma,* 


36 Oxycrate is a mixture of water and vinegar, the ratio varying according to the intended use. 
37 Presumably because the therapeutic effect of their coldness is lost by prolonged contact with 
the skin. Oxycrate, roses, mint, etc., are all considered cooling substances. 

38 The narcotics mentioned most often are (opium) poppy, henbane and mandrake. For the first 
two, see III.5,5 (1.142,16 H.) These belong to the extremely cooling, and therefore dangerous, drugs, 
and are only reluctantly prescribed as internal medications. 

39 Since the cause of the headache is a cold 8voxpooía, the doctor has to use warming or heating 
substances, such as pepper or spurge. 

40 That is, they will turn out to have the kind of regimen and lifestyle that leads to a cold imbal- 
ance. Again, this is something the doctor using the text should be able to judge without further 
explanantions. 

41 The word xpokòpayua appears to have two meanings. Dioscorides (1.271/1.31,11-12 Wellmann) 
describes it as the residue that remains after saffron has been pressed to produce unguent. It is 
also a compound remedy, for which Paul gives a recipe at VII.12,19 (II.318,1-4 H.). The ingredients 
(saffron, rose, starch, myrrh, aloe, frankincense, gum, calamint and spikenard) are similar to those 
given by Galen in book II of Antidotes (XIV.133,12-134,3 K.), but the recipes are not identical. It is 
impossible to say with certainty which of the two Paul means here and at II.43 and VII.19,20. 
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81^ drachms of fresh spruce, 11⁄2 drachms of pigeon dung, a sufficient amount of 
the sharpest vinegar. Anoint the affected part, after rubbing the place first. 


5. On those suffering from headaches with bilious humour. 

The signs are similar to those with heat-stroke, but with the addition of more [10] 
of a stinging sensation, and pallor of the face, and sometimes also a bitter taste in 
the mouth. As for age groups, this condition is more likely to happen to those in 
their prime, those with a hotter mixture (krasis) and with an intellectual life-style, 
and to those who accumulate yellow bile.4? One must make use of tempered baths 
in those cases, and of unguents and watery drinks, and the entire regimen taken 
is to be fairly moist [15] and productive of good humours. One must evacuate the 
bilious humour either with an infusion of wormwood, or by aloe and the pungent 
antidote^? by itself, or also with a little scammony, or with the small pills with 
aloe.^^ The forehead is to be anointed either with the trochisk“ containing saffron, 
or the triangular one, or one of the similar ones. 


[20] 6. On headaches by co-affection. 

If the head is co-affected with the entire body, one must provide expertly against 
the imbalance and against the prevailing matter. And if there is repletion, and 
especially in the veins, we will phlebotomise. If it is rather a matter of quality, we 
will use a purging drug. If the head is co-affected with a part of the body, such as 
the liver, or the belly, or the stomach,^/ one must remedy those. If a hot [25] imbal- 
ance exists in them, [do so] by offering bread dipped in watery wine, and gruel 
made from groats, and affusions that cool and brace moderately from the outside, 
as has been said above.^? If, on the other hand, they suffer from headaches on 
account of [140 H.] viscous and thick humours contained in the stomach, we will 
dislodge these, too, proffering oxymel to drink, either the simple variety or the 
Julianic;*? and one must use the remedies with hyssop and oregano, and those 


42 Here, the problem is an unhealthy accumulation of yellow bile, which must be dispersed and 
evacuated. The patient's age is relevant, because age groups typically differ in their humoral make- 
up. 

43 In Book VII, which contains recipes for a large number of remedies, Paul lists two varieties of 
“pungent antidote”, one “by Galen”, VII.11,35 (11.306,8-11 H.) and one “with oxymel" (see below, 
n. 47), ibid. 36 (ibid. ll. 12-29). He could mean either one here. 

44 The recipe for these is at VII.5,1 (II.280,18—20 H.). As with the antidote, Paul can therefore use 
the definite article, since he is referring to a known entity. 

45 Once it has been diluted. 

46 Paul describes how this is made at VII.12,3 (11.315,1-3 H.). 

47 Terms for different parts of the digestive tract are difficult to identify. Thus yaotnp (gastér) can 
be its upper or lower part, and otönaxog (stomachos) originally means the oesophagus, but in later 
authors can be the stomach. 

48 In ch. 2, on heat-stroke (138,1-2 H.). 

49 A mixture of honey and vinegar; again, there are several varieties of this in book VII. The recipe 
for the TouAtáviov is at VII.5,2 (II.280,22-281,10 H.). 
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that are even hotter and more incisive”? than these, and vomiting by means of 
[5] radishes, and fairly warm affusions and poultices. 


7. On headaches from wine. 

If the wine still remains unconcocted,?! urge the patients to vomit after drinking 
luke-warm water. If they have a headache even after coction has occurred, we will 
use cooling and dispelling remedies, such as rose-oil on its own and also with [10] 
vinegar or the juice of ivy or cabbage.?? The cabbage leaves themselves, too, soaked 
in warm water, applied around the head and bound on, naturally counteract 
drunkenness. The patient also needs to eat the cabbage, cooked. Lentils are also 
beneficial to such patients, and especially to those whose belly is on the wet side; 
and they should eat groats of rice-wheat, and pomegranates and apples and pears, 
and [15] drink water. 


8. On headaches on account of a blow. 

Unless they have been struck altogether superficially, we will phlebotomise imme- 
diately those suffering from headaches on account of a blow, and will use the ap- 
propriate embrocations on the head, soaking it with sweet oil and [20] wrapping 
it in wool. And we will keep them off wine and richer foods,** and especially if 
they are feverish, and we will arrange the whole [treatment] as for an inflammation 
of the nervous parts, especially of the membranes. If there is a wound as well, we 
will treat this, too, in the appropriate way. 


9. Emollient for those suffering from headaches. 

[25] 7 drachms of beeswax, 3 ounkiai of almond oil, 8 drachms of terebinth, 
4 drachms each of scraped verdigris, Cimolian earth and rock-alum, 3 drachms of 
pumice-stone, 2 drachms each of burnt copper and scales from hammered iron. If 
[the mixture] seems to be on the hard side, soften it thoroughly with almond oil. 


111,5. On inveterate headaches and migraines. 


[1.141 H.] 1. In each of these conditions the pain in the head is constant, and is 
aggravated by noise and shouts, and bright light, and the drinking of wine, and 





50 Or "cutting", in a figurative sense. These are remedies for "cutting up" thick humours and 
reducing them to a healthy consistency. 

51 "Unconcocted" means that it has not been digested. The idea that food undergoes a process of 
cooking, pepsis (“coction”), in the stomach goes back to the Hippocratic Corpus, and was further 
developed by Galen. 

52 Cabbage famously also features as something of a panacea in Cato's De Agricultura. At 156,1, 
Cato recommends eating it raw with vinegar before drinking, to avoid getting drunk. 

53 As would be the usual approach for the regimen of the wounded; see for example Celsus, De 
Medicina V.26,30B. 
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by smells that cause repletion in the head. And it seems to the patients that they 
are being struck [5] on the head, some on the entire head, some on one side; these 
are also called migraine-sufferers. And for those who have the condition inside the 
skull, the pain extends to the roots of the eyes, while those in whom it comes from 
the outside, have a pain around the skull itself. Now, pain with heaviness indicates 
repletion, that with [a] stinging [sensation] indicates sharpness, either of the hu- 
mours or of the vapours, and that [10] with throbbing indicates inflammation. Pain 
with tension, if it is without heaviness or throbbing, indicates repletion with thin 
and windy pneuma. If it is accompanied by throbbing, it indicates an inflammation 
of the membranaceous body, and if accompanied by heaviness, it indicates reple- 
tion contained inside the membranes. If perhaps the humour, having become cor- 
rupted, has become quite hot, they have headaches accompanied by fever as well. 
In general, those who are in [15] pain because of an inflammation also have a 
fever. Again, if the entire body is plethoric, one must cut a vein, keeping in view 
the patient's strength, and use fairly sharp clysters. Should there still appear to 
be an excess of blood, one must evacuate it also by providing an outlet for the vein 
through the nose, as much as seems sufficient, then one must give the hiera,” 
making it acid, and then use remedies promoting the purging of phlegm [20] and 
evacuations through the nose by means of sternutatories, such as the juice of 
squirting cucumber instilled with milk, or also squirting cucumber in a dried state, 
insufflated, and the juice of cyclamen and of leek. 


The following are composite? remedies: 


2. Sternutatory against a chronic?” headache and ophthalmia, and [25] for 
epileptics. 

8 drachms of black cumin, 4 drachms of rock-salt, 4 drachms of squirting cucum- 
ber. Pound these and make up with Sicyonian oil or oil of iris or henna, so that it 
has the thickness of cerate,°® and apply to the nostrils. 


3. Sternutatory for insufflation. 

8 drachms of dried cyclamen, 4 drachms of red sodium carbonate. If you put in 
squirting cucumber instead of sodium carbonate, it is even better. Insufflate 
through a reed. 





54 Here, too, the patient's individual constitution is very important. The amount of blood drawn 
must not be excessive. 

55 At VII.8,1-7 (11.286,23-288,13 H.), among the purging drugs (kathartika), there are recipes for 
six types of hiera, together with a general remark about this kind of remedy. Honey is a common 
feature, and several of the other ingredients also recur. 

56 That is, remedies composed of several susbstances, as opposed to “simple” drugs. 

57 See above, n. 35. 

58 A wax-based ointment. This, like the hiera above, is another example of knowledge being taken 
for granted. 
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[142 H.] Use also the following applications on the head and ointments for more 
chronic cases: 


4. Application against inveterate headaches. 

1 drachm each of iris unguent, sulphur-wort and castor, 2 drachms of bayberries, 
4 drachms [5] of rue boughs. Make up with rose cerate and, having shaved the 
head, apply all over it. A certain woman came to be extremely well esteemed using 
also the following remedy for migraine-sufferers: she cut the green root of the wild 
fig into thin slices, and boiled wormwood in water mixed with oil until soft, and 
fomented the affected [10] part with the moderately hot water-oil mixture, and 
crushing the root and the wormwood finely, she applied them as a poultice — and 
with that alone she treated migraine-sufferers both with and without fever. 


If an extremely great paroxysm supervenes, so that they cannot bear the pain, use 
also soothing remedies and those that alter the state of the pores,” [15] such as 
this one: 


5. Ointment against inveterate headaches. 

16 drachms of the juice of sulphur-wort, 2 drachms each of poppy juice, anise, 
henbane, saffron, myrrh and scammony. Make up with vinegar and make trochisks. 
At the time of use, [dilute] with vinegar or oxycrate and anoint those who are in 
pain because of thick humours [20] or windy pneuma. One must also use pitch- 
plaster and mustard-blister and the trochisk with thapsia.9? The trochisk with writ- 
ing-ink is among the altogether astonishing remedies for the same [condition]. One 
must use it in those cases, as I shall say in the section?! on composite remedies. 
The following, too, is wonderful for those suffering from migraines on account of 
thick and viscous humours. Make up [25] one part of spurge and the same amount 
of castor with water, insert into the ear on the painful side, and order the patient 
to get into a bath, and after he has spent some time like this, to take it out and 
bathe as usual. In this way it has been tested. However, it is also not inappropriate 
to make these substances up with oil and instil [143 H.] into the ear. The remedy 
prescribed for those suffering from sciatica?? also completely stops the pain of 
those suffering from headaches and migraines as well. 





59 The adjective derived from this verb - petaovyxpivetv (metasunkrinein) - is *metasyncritic", a 
term associated with the Methodist school of medicine, for which Galen had a particular dislike. In 
Comp. Med. Sec. Loc. II (XIL.571,12-14 K.) he remarks disapprovingly that nearly all doctors will use 
these remedies when nothing else works. He himself, he says, uses other treatments, so here Paul 
is not following Galen. 

60 If the identification is correct, this is Thapsia villosa, “deadly carrot", a highly poisonous plant. 
Skin contact with the roots can cause itching or swelling, so it fits well with the other two irritants. 
61 VII.19,20 (II.380,1-9 H.). 

62 Or perhaps, less specifically, hip problems. The ointment in question is likely to be one of the 
preparations described in the chapter on “sciatica”, III.77,1 (1.296,20—299,7 H.). 
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6. Against chronic migraines. 

4 drachms of garlic, 2 drachms of beeswax, 2 drachms of old lard, 2 drachms of 
cantharides. Apply [5] as a poultice in the evening and leave on overnight, and in 
the morning burst the blister? and heal it with the parygros plaster. 

Another: 2 drachms of peeled bayberries, 2 drachms of rue leaves, 1 drachm of 
mustard. Soak in water and apply as a poultice. 

For those who are afflicted by the consequences of cold causes, the following 
is most beneficial, [10] so that often when it has been applied just once before the 
bath, the condition is thoroughly and quickly cured, so that after the bath they 
become completely healthy: 1 litra of oil of over-ripe olives, 3 ounkiai of beeswax, 
1 ounkia of spurge. Anoint half of the forehead with this, along the temporal mus- 
cle, that is. In the case of those where there is not much cooling, anoint with equal 
amounts of oak-gall and krokomagma, pounded in wine. [15] Do not administer 
remedies with spurge to those suffering from headaches as the consequence of hot 
vapours and humours. 


7. Remedy for the purging of phlegm, for inveterate headaches and migraines. 

14 ounkiai of mustard pounded up and decocted with vinegar and honey, 4 
drachms of stavesacre, 4 drachms of pellitory. Chop, sift, mix in the sun, and gar- 
gle. [20] Should the headache become chronic on account of a bilious humour or 
some imbalance, then one must use the remedies mentioned above in the section 
on headaches.®° If the pain persists even after using these, and if neither cupping 
nor leeches have been left untried, and if you suspect that the pain arises through 
the arteries, there is nothing inappropriate in making use also of arteriotomy be- 
hind the ears. [144 H.] In the case of fairly wet humours, natural baths°® should 
also be omitted.57 


11.43. Treatment of headaches in fevers 


[1.114,20 H.]: When headaches are troublesome during fevers, one must, after the 
appropriate evacuation of the residues, use anointing of the head - during the 





63 A further example of basic information left unsaid: this is the blister caused by the application 
of the cantharides or *blister beetle" (Cantharis or Lytta vesicatoria), a strong irritant. 

64 Because spurge is a heating substance; see III.4,4. 

65 IIL.4,3-5 (1.138,13-139,19 H.) 

66 This may refer to bathing in natural hot springs. 

67 MS A (the 11°°-century cod. Paris. Gr. 2205) and mrg. B (cod. Paris. Gr. 2206, also of the 11% 
century) have the addition: “Another against migraine: Spurge and earth-worms; make up with 
vinegar and anoint the painful part or the entire forehead". 
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abatement of the attacks$? - first with ordinary raw-pressed oil or rose-oil, with 
very little vinegar mixed with it: use cold, when it is summer and it is a burning 
fever, but when it is winter and the fever is not burning, use hot or luke-warm. 
And sometimes the juice of tufted thyme and knot-grass should be boiled [25] in 
the oil, and in summer also the heads of purse-tassle or poppy, and, in turn, an 
equal measure of sulphur-wort in winter. If the pain persists, one must apply a 
poultice on the forehead (and if the bregma happens to be bare, on that as well), 
made from old flour and knot-grass or from bread [115 H.] in the same manner, 
and roses or a small amount of myrtle or of tufted thyme. Some have also been 
relieved more by pennyroyal being mixed with it, and there are some for whom - 
when there is also a fiery sensation — flea-wort has been beneficial, mixed with 
the flour, or on its own, made viscous like birdlime®? by boiling, and changed 
continuously. And coriander [5] prepared in the same way with flour. And aloe is 
smeared on with vinegar, and gum-ammoniacum in the same way, and krokomag- 
ma. Rue and mint with bread dissipate pulsating pain, when rose-oil, too, is trick- 
led on. If the pain is unyielding towards the aforementioned remedies, one must 
first bare the head down to the skin,"? and then administer fairly greasy embroca- 
tions [10] all over it, and thereupon apply cupping-vessels to the occiput and bind 
and massage the extremities. It is also good to attach leeches. And if catarrh or a 
nose cold occur in addition and provoke the headache, one must administer the 
remedies against these that will be written down in the appropriate section.” And 
if [15] exhalations are carried up from the regions around the stomach and harm 
the head, one must provide for these as well, as I shall say in what follows.” 


VII.19,20. The trochisk with writing-ink that reddens the skin,” 
specifically for those suffering from migraines; from the works 
of Alexander” 


[11.380,1-9 H.]: 4 drachms each of spurge and writing-ink, 3 ounkiai each of troglo- 
dytic myrrh, krokomagma and white pepper, 2 drachms of saffron, sufficient vine- 





68 The parakme, one of the four states of an acute disease according to Galen. In his Commentary 
on Hippocrates’ Prognostic (1.9, XVIIIb.43,11-16 K.), he gives the other three as arché (beginning), 
anabasis (period of increase) and akmé (climax). 

69 A substance from every-day life is used to visualise the right consistency of the remedy. 

70 Reading Ewg xpwrög with D, the 14th-century cod. Paris. Gr. 2208. 

71 Ch. IIL5,7 (1.143, H.)? 

72 Ch. 11.43 (1.115,17-30 H.). 

73 Or “acting as a rubefacient”, as Francis Adams has it in his 1834 translation of Paul. 

74 Alexander of Tralles (1.505 Puschmann). The only difference with the remedy in Alexander, 
apart from the style, is the quantity of spurge (1.5 drachms in Alexander), an alteration that may 
be deliberate, but could easily have happened by mistake in copying. 
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gar for these [ingredients] to become nicely smooth and like oily bath sediment in 
thickness. And then anoint, beginning from the space between the eyebrows over 
the entire temple, and especially if it is bare of hair, and after it has cooled, anoint 
again, and when the remedy has worked properly, lead the person to the bath. 
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Matteo Martelli 
Recipes Ascribed to the Scribe and Prophet 
Ezra in the Byzantine and Syriac Tradition 


Introduction 


The books of Ezra and Nehemiah are two canonical books of the Hebrew Bible 
that originally constituted a single scroll, the so-called Book of Ezra-Nehemiah. The 
Septuagint includes a Greek version of this book under the title”Eoöpag B' or 2 Ezra, 
along with a second, slightly different work referred to as "Eo6paq A’ or 1 Ezra, also 
known as Greek Ezra, probably dating back to the Hellenistic period (2"9-15 cen- 
tury BC). These texts represent the most reliable sources about the historical figure 
of Ezra: according to scholarly consensus, he was a Jewish scribe in Babylon (under 
Artaxerses; mid-5" c. BC) who led many Judean exiles back to Jerusalem, where 
he reintroduced the Torah.! As clearly emerges from the titles in the Septuagint, 
the Hebrew name Ezra (N TY) was transliterated as "EoSpac, which became the 
standard form used in Greek sources, including the scientific compendia that will 
be investigated in the following part of this chapter. 

A wide array of prophecies and apocalypses were ascribed to Ezra from the 
late Hellenistic period onwards. As early as the 1° century BC / 15 century AD, an 
apocalyptic book — usually referred to as 4 Ezra or the Apocalypse of Ezra — was 
composed in Hebrew or Aramaic and soon translated into Greek. Both the Hebrew/ 
Aramaic and Greek versions are lost, but a Latin version of this apocalypse is extant 
along with seven other versions in Near Eastern languages (Syriac, Armenian, Ethi- 
opian, Georgian, Coptic and two different Arabic versions). This book, which in- 
cludes seven prophetic visions, inaugurated Ezra's fame as a prophet,” a role that 
was elaborated in later Christian apocalyptic writings, such as the Greek Apoca- 
lypse of Ezra (2"4-9% c, AD) and the Vision of Ezra (Visio Esdrae, i.e. the Latin 
translation of a lost Greek work; 4-7 c, AD).? 

Ezra also played an important role in technical literature: his name is linked 
to several areas of expertise related to the preparation of medicines, alchemical 





1 For a recent general introduction to the figure of Ezra, see Fried 2014. 

2 The first chapter of the Latin version begins with the words: Liber Ezrae prophetae. In the Latin 
version, 4 Ezra consists of 16 chapters: the first two chapters are usually referred to as 5 Ezra and 
chapters 15-16 as 6 Ezra. 

3 On this late apocalyptic tradition, see Stone 1982. For an English translation of many Old Testa- 
ment apocalypses ascribed to Ezra, see Charlesworth 1983, 517-604, with a translation of the Latin 
version of 4 Ezra at pp. 517-559. 
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techniques and astrological predictions. Ezra the prophet (Gr. npopñtnc) was cred- 
ited with inventing a beneficial antidote that cured a wide array of diseases.* This 
drug - wich may have first been attributed to Ezra in the first centuries AD - 
became popular in Byzantine medical writings and entered the Syriac, Arabic and 
Latin traditions, presumably through translations of Greek medical texts.” More- 
over, even though he is never mentioned in the so-called Greek alchemical corpus — 
that is, a Byzantine collection of Greek alchemical treatises composed between the 
1** and 12 century ADS - Ezra the scribe (Syr. sopro) and prophet (Syr. nbiyo) 
was considered the author of a short book on metallic transmutation included in 
a collection of Syriac alchemical writings (MS Mm. 6.29, Cambridge University 
Library)./ His fame as an alchemist seems to have continued in the Judeo-Arabic 
tradition, since the alchemical MS 2556 (16* c.) of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
(New York) preserves a recipe for the ink of *Ezra the scribe" (Heb. Sofer).? Laslty, 
astrological and calendrical predictions represent a third area of expertise. Byzan- 
tine, Latin and Syriac manuscripts preserve various texts under Ezra's name, which 
provide readers with simple and straightforward information about propitious and 
unpropitious moments during the year.? 

Regrettably, most of these writings pertaining to different scientific fields re- 
main unpublished and have been described only partially in the catalogues and 
repertoires of manuscripts. In the following pages I will focus my attention on the 
medical and alchemical recipes, and I will return to the astrological material in my 
concluding remarks. 


Medical Recipes Attributed to Ezra 


Aetius of Amida mentions Ezra in several chapters of his sixteen-book medical en- 
cyclopaedia (6™ c. AD),!° attributing a powerful and multi-purpose medicine to 
him." The drug is simply referred to as “Ezra’s antidote” ('Eo6pa dvtiSotos), con- 


4 Touwaide 2008; see already Diels 1905-6, vol. 2, 37-38 and 1908, 50-51. 

5 The Near Fastern tradition will be discussed below. A Latin version of Ezra's antidote is included 
in a dispensatory preserved in the MS V 225 of the Archivio della Badia (Antidotum Esdre maius; 
11 c. AD): see Beccaria 1956, 304 (already noted in Touwaide 2008). 

6 See Berthelot-Ruelle 1887-88. 

7 See Berthelot-Duval 1893, 294—296. 

8 English translation in Patai 1994, 370. 

9 For a general introduction, see Nau 1907 and Stone 1982, 14-15. Latin astrological texts ascribed 
to Ezra are edited in Mercati 1901, 74-79; for the Syriac tradition, see Furlani 1921, 125-128. 

10 The work is usually referred to as Medical Books or Libri medicinales (Iatpixai BißAoı). On Aetius 
of Amida, see the chapters by Buzzi-Cala and Totelin in this volume. 

11 See Bravos 1974, 87-88, where most passages are listed. 
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tinuing a tradition well established in earlier pharmacological treatises. Since Hel- 
lenistic times, generic drugs (salves, ointments, antidotes, theriacs and trochisks) 
were given the name of the (alleged) inventor of specific formulas that were be- 
lieved to be particularly effective and valuable.” 

In Aetius’ encyclopaedia, several chapters of book VIII (dedicated to tooth- 
aches) refer to Ezra: (i) for a toothache caused by cold (chap. 30, II.440-441 Oli- 
vieri), Aetius prescribes mixing Ezra’s antidote with theriac, diluting it in boiled 
must and using it to rinse the patient's mouth;!4 (ii) when teeth ache on account 
of the humidity (chap. 31 = II.441-445 O.), Ezra's antidote works as well as Andro- 
machos' theriac; (iii) in chapter 35, entitled “Therapy against dental decay, from 
Galen" (Gepareia peBpwpévwv 686vtwv FaAnvod, IL.447-450 O.), we find a third 
mention of the drug (II.449,15-18 O.): 


'Eyo SÈ TovTW xp@nou npôs Ppwpata ó8óvrov net’ ó60vnç: This "Eoöpa ávribótou avaddwv 
ped’ Eprpatos kai Beppaivwv Sig wu dtakpateiv TH otópoe Kai Bavpaciwg TAG d5vvac 
napnyopet. tabtng È un napovong Th Anpiakfi Avöponayov xp@par dpoiws. 


I use this remedy against painful dental cavities: after diluting a bit of Ezra's antidote in boiled 
must and heating it, I give it (to the patient) to hold it in his mouth and it wonderfully soothes 
the pain. When this antidote is not available, I make the same use of Andromachos' theriac. 


This prescription follows a list of remedies, for which Aetius relied primarly on 
Galen's pharmacological works, as indicated in the general chapter title. Indeed, 
many recipes recorded by Aetius occur in the fifth book of Galen's On Composition 
of Medicines according to Places, the last part of which is dedicated to toothaches 
(chap. 5 = XII.853-893 Kühn). The first part of Aetius’ chapter, introduced by the 
sentence "Archigenes wrote these remedies for such affections of the teeth" 
(11.448,8-23 O.), is an abridged version of a Galenic passage on Archigenes's reme- 
dies for painful and painless tooth decay (XII.859,11-861,17 K.). Aetius then de- 
scribes other therapies, many of which are taken from the same book of Galen. 


12 See Fabricius 1972, 27. 

13 All quotations from Aetius’ book VIII derive from the standard critical edition of books I-VIII, 
published by Olivieri in 1950 (volumes VIII.1-2 in the Corpus Medicorum Graecorum collection). 

14 Aet. VIIL30 (= II.440,3-441,26 Olivieri): Oepaneia vàv Sta wü£v ó86vvopévov ToÙG ó8óvroç, 
“Therapy for those to whom cold causes toothache.” Ezra's antidote (11.441,10 Olivieri) is mentioned 
among other remedies (such as Philon's antidote) for forms of pain affecting all the teeth. The Greek 
text reads (II.441,5-11 O.): dv BÈ kai návteç nov@otv oi ó8óvreç [...] kai tÅç "Eogpa Avtıtödov AaBwv 
xai Stadvoas è prpoti iov BLakaTÉxELv Ev T oTOpaTI, “but also when all the teeth hurt, [...] take 
Ezra's antidote as well, dilute it in a decoction, and give it (to the patient) to hold it in his mouth." 
15 Aet. VIII.31 (= II.444,11-14 O.): &ya0óv Sè kai ñ Tob "Eo6pa àvr(6oroç petà Eibryuatog avaAvaeica 
xai 8takoreyopévn Ev TH oTOpaTt Kai ñ Enprakn Avôpouäxou duoiwg Kai mvouévn Sè ñ 9npioxñ 
Av$popoyov eig &onépav Óvivnot tobtouc peyáňwç, “Ezra’s antidote, after it has been diluted in 
boiled must and held in the mouth, works as well as Andromachos' theriac; and Andromachos’ 
theriac is of great help, when drunk in the evening." 
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Both Aetius and Galen prescribe using black hellebore mixed with honey (Aet. 
1I.448,23-24 O. = Gal. XII.866,1-2 K.), and both attribute the same remedy (pvàuxn) 
to the physician Andromachos (Aet. II.449,6-9 O. = Gal. XII.8774-7 K.). Aetius 
(11.499,9-12 O.) credits the physician Asclepiades for a recipe that calls for boiling 
ginger in honey and vinegar: the same recipe occurs in Galen (X1I.868,17- 869,3 K.), 
who includes it in a long section taken from Asclepiades' pharmacological work. 
Finally, Aetius (II.499,12-14 O.) suggests mixing an antidote made of two kinds of 
peppers with different oils: Galen had recommended a similar prescription 
(XII.859,15-18 K.). 

Despite these similarities, we find no references to Ezra as a medical authority 
in Galen's pharmacological works, which cannot be identified as the source of Aeti- 
us' passages about the antidote attributed to the prophet. Ezra's name, however, 
might have already been linked to a particular drug in the writings of Archigenes, 
a physician from Apamea (Syria) who practiced medicine in Rome between the 1*' 
and the 27? centuries AD. His work is almost entirely lost, but extensive quotations 
are preserved in later medical writings, such as Aetius' encyclopaedia. Chapter 35 
of Aetius’ book IX mentions Archigenes as its main source. The second section of 
the chapter is focuses on the remedies for people suffering ailments of the bowels 
(tà ouvreivovta ripóc TOUS KOLALKOUG). Aetius lists Ezra's antidote along with sever- 
al simple and compound medicines (Aet. IX.35,146-150 = p. 363,16—20 Zervos): 


Tüv ovvOétwv BÈ ó Opacváv6povu TpoxioKos Kal oi tà ONEPHATWV, KEIVTOL 82 Ev TOÏG ÖVOEVTE- 
pikoic kai 6 61à TAG &káv6rg Kai ó dl MAËKTPOU, poç aiporrroikoUg AVAYPAPÉVTEG" TAVTWV 6€ 
póMota ñ 8U &yi6vàv avtiSotos 0nptakñ, roAAW 62 [uGAAov] ñ TOD "Eo6po, ånapaßátwç yap 
Tori. 


Among compound drugs, (you find) Thrasyandros' trochisk and the trochisks prepared with 
seeds; among the drugs against dysentery, you find both the trochisk prepared with thorny 
plants and the trochisk prepared with amber, which have been prescribed for people who spit 
blood. But, above all, the theriac antidote made of vipers, and even more so Esdras' (antidote): 
for it is infallible. 


In 1955, Brescia published three long passages under the name of Archigenes from 
MS Palatinus gr. 199 (13-14 c.).7 Ezra is quoted in the second passage, which 
is introduced by the title “Archigenes, On the kinds of intestinal worms and on 
which are their differences” (Apyryévoug nepi Tv EApivOwv yevüv xai móoat 
Sta@opai = pp. 14,27-20,4 Brescia). The authenticity of this passage, however, is 





16 Aet. IX.35 (= pp. 359,1-365,5 Zervos): IIepi kotAtakñs 6100£0£06 ¿k TWV Apxtyévouc. All the quo- 
tations from book IX of Aetius are taken from the edition by Zervos 1911. See also Mavroudis 2000, 
243. 

17 For a description of the MS, see Stevenson 1885, 99-101, who dates it to the 13" century. More 
recently, after a careful codicological investigation, Brigitte Mondrain (1999, 408-410) dated the MS 
to the beginning of the 14" century. 
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debatable.!8 The section on intestinal worms edited by Brescia does not survive as 
a single textual unit in the MS Pal. gr. 199, but was arbitrarily assembled by the 
scholar from two clearly distinct texts in the MS. The first text (pp. 14,28-18,17 Bre- 
scia) is actually attributed to Archigenes on fols. 405v13-406v7 of the MS;” on the 
contrary, the second text (pp. 18,18-20,4 Brescia, where Ezra is mentioned) proves 
to be an excerpt from a larger section that bears clear similarities to the chapter on 
leientery in the ninth book of Aetius's medical encyclopaedia. In Zervos' edition 
(Aet. IX.43 IIepi Aetevtepiac = pp. 389,20-390,30 Zervos), this chapter gives a clear 
description of the pathology, but lacks of a section dedicated specifically to its 
therapy.” The version preserved in MS Pal. gr. 199, in constrast, gives a more com- 
plete account of the disease, including both the description of the pathology (fols. 
41613—27 = pp. 389,22-390,25 Zervos) and a detailed explanation of possible thera- 
pies (fols. 416r29-417r21).21 In this second section on remedies, Ezra's antidote is 
recorded along with a theriac and different types of trochisk (pp. 18,25-19,2 Bre- 
scia).? 

Disregarding the actual order of the chapters in the MS, Brescia removed the 
section on therapies from its original place and fused it with Archigenes' text on 


18 See Mavroudis 2000, 221. 

19 The first excerpt from this section is preserved under the title Apyıy&voug nepi tov EApivOwv 
yev@v kai rtócat Stapopai (fol. 405v13-26 = pp. 14,28-15,23 Brescia) and marked in the margin as 
chap. 62 (£^). Three distinct chapters follow: chap. 63 (fols. 405v27-406r4 = p. 15,23-16,16 Brescia), 
chap. 64 (fols. 406r4-22 = p. 16,16-17,14 Brescia), chap. 65 (fols. 406r23-406v7 = pp. 17,14-18,17 Bre- 
scia). The MS transmits all these chapters as part of book IX of Aetius (fols. 357v-418v). Scholars 
in the past have observed that MS Pal. gr. 199 preserves a version of the book that is longer than 
the version edited by Zervos in 1912: see, e.g., Bizzarro et al. 1978, 185-194. In the case of the 
passage on intestinal worms attributed to Archigenes, the section does not correspond to Aetius' 
chapter on the same topic (IX.38 = pp. 370,16-371,25 Zervos Ilepi doxapidwv; MS Pal. gr. 199 pre- 
serves this chapter on fols. 405r24-405v11), but comes after it and corresponds primarily to chap. 57 
of book IV of Paul of Aegina's medical encyclopaedia (1.381,25-385,19 Heiberg). In Paul, however, 
we find no mention of Archigenes as the source of the chapter (on Paul's sources, see Lherminier's 
chapter in this volume). 

20 A short recipe closes the chapter: see Aet. IX.43,36-38 (= p. 390,26-28 Zervos): Zı8lou, Cty- 
yiPépews ava 8poypóc ÔkTw, oTumtnpias, droklotiôo6 yvAOD ava 8poypóc TECCapac* AvarAaooe 
ped’ bôatoc ópoiota ney£hn Kal Sidov névte ñ ETà mpòg Sbvanıv. 

21 The section on leientery in MS Pal. gr. 199 is actually divided into two chapters: (i) chap. 75 
Ilepi Aetevtepiag laAnvoÿ [fol. 416r3-12 = Aet. IX.43,1-15 (pp. 389,22-390,5 Zervos)]; (ii) chap. 76 
Tiva napénovrat onpeia Tog Actewteptcats (fols. 416r12-417r22). The first part of chap. 76 (fols. 
416r12-27) corresponds to Aet. IX.43,16-35 (= p. 390,5-25 Zervos), while the second section on thera- 
py (fols. 416r27-417r22) is not included in Zervos’s edition. Brescia edited only the first part (fols. 
416127-416v27 = pp. 18,18-20,4 Brescia) of this second section. 

22 The Greek text reads (pp. 18,25-19,2 Brescia): $186vat BÈ TOV 8tà onépparoc TPOXIOKOV xai TOV 
náyxpnotov xai tv £kAoyr|v àvTi6órov Kal Tod "Ecópa kai trv Enpiaknv. “Administer also the tro- 
chisk made of seed, the (trochisk) good for all work, the choice antidote, Ezra's (antidote), and the 
theriac". 
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intestinal worms. This section, however, is more likely to deal with the therapy 
against leientery: its possible relationship with Aetius’ original work should be 
reconsidered and further investigated. In addition, the section about therapies for 
leientery in MS Pal. gr. 199 includes two different formulas of Ezra's antidote (fols. 
416v28-417121). Brescia did not edit these two recipes, which read:? 


(MS Pal. gr. 199, fols. 416v28-417r8) Xxevaoía Tfg dvrıöstov TOD npopñtov "Eoöpa.* Maunpà 
TP c^ dupwpov TP 18” oxyotvávOnc TP a’, ook GAA T°P ÉZ: nupéOpou TP B xpókou 1?? 0" 
opvpvns [oltpwyAittSo0g TP y: oTbpakog kañapitov TP yc" rterpooeAtvou TP a” Tpayakavang 
T ac" broKVOTLdog XuÀoÜ TP y" ipews ‘TAAUptkod TP yc" LapäBou onópov TP c'* 6aux«e»tov 
Kpntikod 19? a’ unkdvoc?? onéppa, 1° c^ or(&)y(voc)8 1*? yc" nnyávou @bAAWV TP a 
xaoíag T 6" pews TP a's KOOTOU TP ac Kapdanwpou TP a’: óntou T® 0: edpoppiov TP p' 
nenépeoc KOLVOD TP 0'* póðwv Enpüv TP y ónonávakoc T® B": paiov (lege uñou ?) TP p', 
Aaxoù 1poxtokov T°? 8'* kpokoñúkov (lege xpókou Auktou ?) 1?? y’ kapuopüAAou TP 8c'* Qvloou 
TP y" paiou novtikoð TP y” PVAAWV KiTpiwv TP B” åupwviakoð Bvprápatoç TP y” pieAav- 
Boonéppatoç (sic)? 1° p'- Belov ånúpov 1% 8” kacroptov T°? f^ ruxpióoc Boravfic 1°P B" yñç 
xipajA(a TP y”: aiBviag yaotég, T® B àpreptotag TP y otvav(oc)"? capKdc TP a’ ñ8ouxpóou 
payuécog T° y (bk[uou2? onépparog T° o”: M0ov idortews T® a oBoGdqovnc TOV PLAAWV 
TP o° Kivvapwpov TP a! ávri8ou TP a’ BSEAAiov TP yc’: bob Xupiako ñ poo payepuod TP 
0" dodpou T° IB" Aldov aipatitov T°P ç: Apávou TP y cépews” Botävng 1^? ac" ontiag 
öoTpakov, TP B'* xopaAMov T°? 8" ápxevO(8oc TG ueyóAng T® 0'* apkevigog TG pukpüg TP 
y” 8paxovriou?! aipároc TP c'* kvofápeu TP y yevtiavijs TP y" mevKedavov TP 0" ced 
voonép(uatoc)?? TP 0" nenépewG AevKod T°? yc" paKEpos TP ın’ EpnodaktbAou TP ç" ápio- 
ToÀoxtoç T°? c'* AiBvottKod TP ç: KEATKAG TP y” xaAdpov Apwparıkod TP c'* BaAoanov TP 
IË": Kal péArtog À oaxäpiros, Kata mavta SE caydpitog TO Apkoüv. olde óroi23 Bpeyéoðwoav 
otv KkaAAQ EdWEEL. 


Recipe of prophet Ezra's antidote: mamira unguent, 6 quarters; amomum, 12 q.; flower of cam- 
el’s hay, 1 q. - yet not 6 q. - pellitory, 2 q.; saffron, 9 q.; myrrh troglitis, 3 q.; reed-like storax, 
3 and 12 q.; parsley, 1 q.; tragacanth, 1 and 1/ q., hypocist juice, 3 q.; iris from Illyria, 3 and 
12 q.; fennel seeds, 6 q.; wild carrot from Crete, 1 q.; poppy seeds, 6 q.; horehound, 
3 and 12 q.; rue leaves, 1 q.; cassia, 9 q.; ajowan, 1 q.; costus, 1 and 12 q.; cardamom, 1 q.; 


23 The following edition is based on MS Pal. gr. 199 (- Pal); for uncertain readings, I have also 
consulted MS Parisinus gr. 1883 (= Par; 14'^ c.), which seems to be a copy of the Palatinus (see 
Mondrain 1999, 408 with further bibliography). 

24 Par adds éyet after "Ecópo. 

25 pu Pal, pikwvog Par. 

26 ot* Pal, orúxoç Par. The formulas of Ezra's antidote given by Aetius (see appendix 1) and by 
Paul of Aegina (VII.11,26 = 11.303,5-21 Heiberg) include vapSootàyvg among the ingredients. 

27 Both MSS contain this term (a hapax), which we should perhaps understand as neAavdiov 
onéppa, “seed of black cumin." 

28 Both MSS read oivwv capkóc. 

29 wx! Pal, bookidpov (*hebane") Par. 

30 Both MSS read ovpews. 

31 öpakov” Pal, Spaxovtiov Par. 

32 oeAıvöonopov Par. 

33 öde ónóg Pal. 
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opium, 9 q.; spurge, 2 q.; common pepper, 9 q.; dry roses, 3 q.; opopanax, 2 q.; clover, 2 q.; 
trochisk made of lac dye (?), 4 q.; saffron from Lycia (?), 3 q.; carnation, 4 and 1⁄2 q.; anise, 
3 q.; rhubarb from Pontus, 3 q.; citron leaves, 2 q.; incense of gum ammoniac, 3 q.; seeds of 
black cumin, 2 q.; unburnt sulphur, 4 q.; castoreum, 2 q.; chicory plant, 2 q.; Cimolian earth, 
3 q.; shearwater stomach, 2 q.; wormwood, 3 q.; flesh of stone parsley, 1 q.; hedychroun cream, 
3 q.; basil seeds, 1 q.; jasper stone, 1 q.; oleander leaves, 1 q.; cinnamon, 1 q.; dill, 1 q.; bdelli- 
um, 3 and 1⁄2 q.; Syrian sumac or cookery sumac, 9 q.; hazelwort, 12 q.; hematite stone, 6 q.; 
frankincense, 3 q.; endive plant, 1 and 1/ q.; cuttlefish shell, 2 q.; coral, 9 q.; large juniper 
berries, 9 q.; small juniper berries, 3 q.; snake's blood, 6 q.; cinnabar, 3 q.; gentian, 3 q.; 
sulphurwort, 6 q.; celery seeds, 6 q.; white pepper, 3 and 1/ q.; mace, 18 q.; autumn crocus, 
6 q.; birthwort, 6 q.; laserwort, 6 q.; Celtic (plant), 3 q.; sweet flag, 6 q.; balsam, 12 q.; then a 
bit of honey or sugar, but above all a sufficient amount of sugar. These juicy substances must 
be soaked in good aromatic wine. 


(MS Pal. gr. 199, fol. 417r8-21) AAAN okevacia Tod mpopñrou "Eo6pa.?^ dppwpov yp i^ 
oyotvávOng?? yp 8" mup£Opou yp c^ xpókou yp Ag" Kıvammpou yp c^ kaoíag TO 8utÀobDv' 
opvpvns [o]rpoyAttt6og yp ta’: oropakog mpwteiov yp ip" metpooeMivov yp y" Sabkov TO 
onéppa, yp c" TpayokàvOnc, yp A" xuAóv ürokvoridog, yp 0" ipews TAAuptkfjg <...> 
ófporóvov?? yp te” papéBpov Tò onéppa, yp ç BôeAAiou yp 0° MB&vou yp in” Belov ambpov 
yp tc^ dookväpou AevkoD TO onéppua yp KT" kaotac yp 8" unKwvog TÓ onéppo, yp À: vap- 
8ooráxuoç? yp if nnyävou yp y” wxiuou TÒ onéppa, yp y bob paynpucoò yp ç &oópov yp 
ç” KapSapwpov on£ppa, yp ç ` &vñ0ou onéppa, yp ç niov yp KÇ: eLpoppiov yp ç nenépewç 
Aeukoù yp A’: poswv Enpàv yp 0" púMov yp 8” ónoßañoápov yp Kö’ aiBvias yaotpóc yp ç', ñv 
Aéyovow TIVEG HEV HEVVOLAV, oi 62 TO ntnvòv TO Katepybpevov eic TOV BUBOV TAG 9oAÓcoac: 
Eotıv BÈ tóčúunt(ov)t: Aoxà yp 18" Aukiou Ivéikod, kapuoquUAMov ava yp tf: kÓrtpou TOD EUPLO- 
Kopévov £v Tñ korig tg aigviag yp y paiov TlovrucoÜ yp i^ urov?? åðapavtikoð yp ç yñç 
xiuwAiag yp 18" óprepuotoc YVAOD yp K o£peuc PLAAWV yp 8" vápBou KeAtudig? yp (g^ poô- 
o8ó«qvngc yp ç” kaotopiou yp iB kóotov yp if^ yevuavii yp (f^ ñSuxpóou páypatoç yp 0" 
&vicov yp c" otvwvos yp 18" Ñ in” åppwviakoð Ovpuópieccoc yp (f^ kiTpÉAG PÜAAWV yp LB’ étos 
àtrikoù ännppiouévou Aitpas && Kai oîvov TO apKodv evwWous. Xxevátgoot BÈ TOV TPOTOV 
TODTOV’ TÀ £npà MdavTa ov TH kpókq xai Tñ Kaolq xoi TH NÖUXPOW KONTE xai OOE AENTOTATY 
Kkookivw Bp£ye 6€ Ev olvw TO Orttov, tiv opopvnv, TV DTTOKUOTIEA, TO BÉÉAALOV, TO AUKLOV, TO 
àppiviakóv: Tv 82 TpayaKavOnv Bpéye Kad’ idiav. 


Another recipe by the prophet Ezra. Amomun, 12 grammata; flower of camel’s hay, 9 gr.; pelli- 
tory, 6 gr.; saffron, 36 gr.; cinnamon, 6 gr.; cassia, the double; myrrh troglitis, 11 gr.; premium 
storax, 18 gr.; parsley, 3 gr.; wild carrot seeds, 6 gr.; tragacanth, 30 gr.; hypocist juice, 9 gr.; 
iris from Illyria, <...>; southernwood, 15 gr.; fennel seeds, 6 gr.; bdellion, 9 gr.; frankincense, 
18 gr.; unburnt sulphur, 16 gr.; seeds of white henbane, 27 gr.; cassia, 9 gr.; poppy seeds, 
30 gr.; spikenard, 12 gr.; rue, 3 gr.; basil seeds, 3 gr.; cookery sumac, 6 gr.; hazelwort, 6 gr.; 
cardamom seeds, 6 gr.; dill seeds, 6 gr.; opium, 27 gr.; spurge, 6 gr.; white pepper, 30 gr.; dry 
roses, 6 gr.; dog's mercury, 6 gr.; opobalsamon, 24 gr.; shearwater stomach, 6 gr. — some call 


34 Par adds éyet after "Eoöpa. 

35 oyotvav? Pal, oxtváv0ou Par. 

36 Both MSS read &Bpwtdovov. 

37 vapdootoX Pal, vapSootaxnv Par. 
38 Both MSS read paiov 

39 keAtikod Pal. 
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it mennoia (?), others (by this name) refer to the bird that dives to the bottom of the sea: it 
is (?) - lac dye, 12 gr.; Indian dyer's buckthorn, carnation, 12 gr. each; excrement found in the 
stomach of shearwaters, 3 gr.; rhubarb from Pontus, 12 gr.; baldmoney from Athamania, 6 gr.; 
Cimolian earth, 12 gr.; wormwood juice, 20 gr.; endive leaves, 6 gr.; Celtic spikenard, 12 gr.; 
oleander, 6 gr.; castoreum, 12 gr.; costus, 12 gr.; gentian, 12 gr.; hedychroun cream, 7 gr.; anise, 
6 gr.; stone parsley, 14 or 18 gr.; incense of gum ammoniac, 12 gr.; citron leaves, 12 gr.; 
skimmed Attic honey, 6 pounds, and a sufficient amount of aromatic wine. Prepare it in the 
following way: chop the dry ingredients with saffron, cassia, and hedychroun unguent. Sift 
them with a fine mesh sieve. Steep opium, hypocist, dyer's buckthorn, gum ammoniac in wine; 
steep tragacanth separately. 


The second formula preserved in MS Pal. gr. 199 bears certain similarities to a third 
recipe of Ezra's antidote included in Aetius’ medical encyclopaedia. As seen above, 
the Byzantine physician seems to have placed a high value on this compound drug 
and it is not surprising that he includes the complete recipe for it in book XIII, 
where Ezra's antidote is recorded together with the formulas for other famous com- 
plex medicines, such as Mithridates’ theriac.^" These recipes are preserved in the 
second part of the book, which may be identified as a proper antidotarium or dis- 
pensatory. A preliminary edition of Ezra's recipe — which thus far remains unedit- 
ed - is given in appendix 1. The Greek text may be translated as follows: 


Antidote of the prophet and master Ezra. 


Amomum, 12 grammata; flower of camel's hay, 9 gr.; pellitory, 6 gr.; saffron, 36 gr.; cinnamon, 
6 gr, or the double of cassia; myrrh troglitis, 12 gr.; first rank storax, 18 gr.; parsley, 3 gr.; wild 
carrot seeds, 3 gr.; tragacanth, 30 gr.; hypocist juice, 9 gr.; uneaten iris from Illyria, 15 gr.; 
fennel seeds, 6 gr.; bdellion, 9 gr.; frankincense, 18 gr.; unburnt sulphur, 6 gr.; seeds of white 
henbane, 27 gr.; cassia, 9 gr.; poppy seeds, 30 gr.; spikenard, 12 gr.; rue seeds, 3 gr.; dill seeds, 
6 gr.; basil seeds, 3 gr.; cookery sumac, 6 or 55 gr.; hazelwort, 6 gr.; cardamom seeds without 
pith, 6 gr.; opium, 27 gr.; spurge, 6 gr.; pepper, 30 gr.; dry roses, 9 gr.; dog's mercury, 12 gr.; 
opobalsamon, 23 gr.; shearwater stomach, 6 gr.; lac dye, 12 gr.; Indian buckthorn, 12 gr.; carna- 
tion, 12 gr.; excrement found in the stomach of shearwaters, 3 gr.; rhubarb from Pontus, 12 gr.; 
baldmoney from Athamania, 6 gr.; baldmoney's flowers, 1 and 12 or 3 and 1⁄2 gr.; Cimolian 
earth, 12 gr.; wormwood juice, 20 gr.; endive leaves, 6 gr.; Celtic spikenard, 12 gr.; roses of 
oleander, 6 gr. In another copy: they add castoreum, 12 gr.; costus, 12 gr.; gentian, 12 gr.; 


40 See also Aet. VIIL75 (= 1I.545,10-16 Olivieri), where Aetius refers to various medicines, whose 
preparation was given in different books of his medical encyclopaedia: äpnodtwräarn È adtois ñ 
icó0£0c Bnxukn tpoyeypappévn kai Toig BnxtKois Kai ñ tarwvia Aeyopévn Qvrtëoroç: keirat È £v TH 
y kai Adyw Ev Taig moAvypNoTots àvri&óroig [...]. nowi kai ñ MiOpi6árov xai ñ Tob "Eo6pa tav 
Baunaotig kai ñ 60 £yi6vàv Avöponäxov 0nptokñ ék StorAEppatwv SiSopevn’ avayéypartar 88 Kai 
avtr Ev TH ty’ Adyw, “The above-described remedy for cough, the ‘isotheos’, is compatible with 
these remedies (i.e. remedies for phtisis) and remedies for treating the bronchi, as well as the anti- 
dote called Peonia. This remedy appears in the third and tenth book among antidotes useful for 
many purposes [...]. Mithridates’ and Ezra's (antidotes) also work extremely well, as does Androma- 
chos' theriac for vipers, which is administered in intervals. This theriac is also described in the 
thirteenth book". 
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hedychroun cream, 6 gr.; anise, 6 gr.; stone parsley, 18 gr.; incense of gum ammoniac, 12 gr.; 
sometimes also citron leaves, 12 gr.; a sufficient amount of aromatic old wine; premium 
skimmed honey, 5 or also 6 pounds. 


Prepare (the antidote) in the following way: chop the dry ingredients with saffron, cassia, and 
hedychroun unguent, and then sift them with a fine mesh sieve. Steep opium, myrrh, hypocist, 
bdellium, dyer's buckthorn, and gum ammoniac in wine; steep tragacanth separately; the next 
day, pound roses of oleander and endive in a mortar, take the tragacanth again and pound it 
very fine. Then add the pulverized substances to it (i.e., tragacanth) with wormwood juice; 
mix them well and add honey that has been skimmed and moderately warmed in order not to 
parch the tragacanth. Then sprinkle the chopped dry ingredients over (this product), mix them 
well and cover (the product) cleanly. Over the following days, pound it in the sun for 7 or even 
9 days; then collect it in glass containers without filling up the vessel, but leaving enough 
room for the exhalations. 


Its use: for the wounds caused by poisonous animals, administer a dose of one fava bean (of 
antidote) with 1 kyathos of wine in the morning; do it likewise at bedtime; smear the antidote 
on the bite and it will be without danger. For those who have taken deadly medicines, either 
after or before vomiting, administer a dose of one Pontic bean in the morning, (and) at bedtime 
with wine. Once taken, this antidote prevents any poison from doing harm. For headaches, 
dilute a bit of antidote in decoctions and rub it on the forehead. Administer a dose of one bean 
to be drunk at bedtime, diluting it in a bit of water and decoction. For mad people, mix it with 
a decoction and administer a dose of one fava bean at bedtime; dilute a bit of it in a decoction 
and rub it on the entire forehead, the space between the eyebrows and all the external surface 
of the nose especially at bedtime: it will certainly induce sleep. For chronic fluxes of the eyes: 
dilute the antidote in a decoction and rub it on the forehead down to the eyebrows. For the 
decay of the molars and toothache: dilute the antidote in a decoction, heat it, and administer 
it (to the patient) to hold in his mouth; the pain will immediately stop. For chronic coughing, 
shortness of breath and orthopnoea: administer a dose of one Pontic bean by diluting it either 
in cold water for patients without fever or in honey and milk for feverish patients: administer 
it continuously for 8 days at bedtime. For consumptive patients spitting bloody mucus and 
suffering from an internal abscess, administer a dose of one fava bean with a bit of decoction 
mixed with a little cold water; administer it for several days both in the morning and at bed- 
time, and it will cure the disease, even if it is chronic. Use it and do not underestimate (its 
effectiveness). For those suffering chronic pains and cold in the stomach, administer a dose of 
one fava bean with 3 spoons of a decoction at bedtime; if the patient is feverish, with honey 
and milk. For hiccupping caused by excessive food or cold, administer a dose of one fava bean 
with honey and milk at bedtime. For obstructions in the liver, administer a dose of one fava 
bean with spiced wine; for stiffering (of the liver) with honey and milk; with vinegar or vinegar 
and honey for those with a disease of the spleen; with wine and honey for those suffering from 
jaundice; with vinegar and honey or wine and honey for those suffering from dropsy: smear a 
bit of antidote on the swollen parts and it will dry the dropsy; administer it with honey and 
decoction to those suffering from calculi. For difficulty urinating, (administer it) with a decoc- 
tion of celery and parsley or something similar. For diarrhoea, affections of the bowels and 
especially incipient dysentery, administer a dose of one Pontic bean in the morning, with wine 
in at bedtime, with watery sour wine for feverish patients. Use it with absolute confidence. For 
gout, administer a dose of one fava bean with honey and water; dilute a bit of antidote in a 
decoction and rub it on the affected parts; if the affection is in its first phase, it will disappear; 
if it is chronic, (the patient) will derive great benefit. For people subject to sciatica and suffer- 
ing from rheumatism in the other limbs of the body, dilute a bit of antidote in a kind of un- 
guent such as grape-juice ointment or iris ointment or cucumber oil, and rub it on the limbs. 
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For people suffering from elephantiasis — especially in its first phase, but also for those already 
overcome by the disease — administer a dose of one Pontic bean twice per day; dilute a bit of 
antidote in wine, put the entire body in the sun for 9 consecutive days: the skin of the body 
exfoliates in a short time, is shed like flakes and its composition is renewed. For women who 
suffer in childbirth, use the pure antidote to anoint the lower abdomen and childbirth will be 
easy. For malignant chronic wounds that appear on the skin, apply (the antidote) in a strip of 
cloth as a plaster. For fistulous sores, apply a bit of antidote to the sore and apply externally 
as a plaster. 


The recipe is clearly divided into four parts: (i) title, (ii) ingredients, (iii) prepara- 
tion and (iv) uses of the drug. The brief title explicitly refers to the prophet Ezra 
and introduces a long list of ingredients that includes over 70 substances among 
plants, minerals and animal products. Expensive and exotic ingredients such as 
saffron, cinnamon, and Indian buckthorn are listed together with more common 
ingredients such as pepper, fennel seeds and basil seeds. Only two minerals are 
mentioned (sulphur and Cimolian earth), in contrast to the first recipe found in MS 
Pal. gr. 199, which also includes hematite, cinnabar and jasper.^ A few animal 
products are also listed: for instance, the exotic lac dye (a purple dye extracted 
from lac insects) and shearwater stomach. What the latter ingredient meant was 
apparently not self-evident, since the second recipe in MS Pal. gr. 199 includes an 
explanatory note that gives two different identifications of the substance (either a 
plant or a bird).*? The third part of the recipe describes how to process and mix 
the ingredients together, while the long concluding section lists all the possible 
applications of the antidote. 

Compared to the fourfold division that scholars have observed in Hippocratic 
and Galenic recipes, Ezra's recipe exhibits idiosyncratic features. In the Hippo- 
cratic tradition, information about the diseases cured by a given recipe is usually 
included in the title, while the last part of the recipe explains how to administer 
the drug. In Ezra's recipe, this information is combined in the concluding section, 
while the title records only to whom the recipe is attributed. In contrast, Galen's 
recipes usually place the section about how a given remedy is used right after the 
title, while in Ezra's antidote it follows the section about how to prepare the drug. 
Moreover, when compared to the recipes collected in Galen's pharmacological 
works — which sometimes give a detailed list of pathologies for which a given medi- 
cine is helpful - the fourth section of Ezra's recipe is exceptionally long and pro- 
vides meticulous information both about the diseases for which the antidote is 


41 For a comparison of the ingredients listed in the three versions of Ezra's recipe (i.e. the two 
versions in MS Pal. gr. 199 and Aetius' book XIII), see appendix 2. 

42 See above, pp. 201-202. 

43 For the Hippocratic collection, see Goltz 1974, 104-136; Stannard 1982, and Totelin 2009, 47-61. 
For the recipes included in Galen's pharmacological works (especially On Compound Drugs accord- 
ing to Places and On Compound Drugs according to Kind), see Fabricius 1974, 24-29. 
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suitable and about the different ways to administer it. It mentions the ingredients 
to be mixed with the antidote, the required amount of the antidote and times of 
day at which it should be taken. The information given is arranged according to 
specific criteria. The first two uses of the antidote - (i) for wounds caused by poi- 
sonous animals and (ii) for those who have ingested deadly drugs - relate to the 
overarching topic of Aetius' book XIII, namely toxicology. Then, a wide spectrum 
of possible therapeutic applications is considered: the many diseases treatable with 
Ezra's antidote are listed in the traditional order a capite ad calcem (*from head to 
toe"). Finally, the list concludes with a reference to chronic wounds and fistulous 
sores that can affect any part of the body. 

Ezra's antidote became very popular in Byzantine times. It is mentioned in 
Alexander of Tralles’ Therapeutics (11.249,20 Puschmann), and the full recipe is 
recorded in the seventh book of Paul of Aegina's Pragmateia, where the formula is 
introduced by the title ñ "Eoöpa roAoypnoroc, Ezra's useful (antidote) for many 
purposes (VII.11,26 = 11.303,5-21 Heiberg). Paul provides only the list of ingredients 
and does not mention the wide spectrum of diseases cured by the antidote that 
appears in the version preserved in Aetius' book XIII. On the contrary, this section 
on the uses of the drug appears in Byzantine manuscripts that hand down a hand- 
book on pharmacopeia or dispensatory (De remediis) attributed to Theophanes 
Chrysobalantes (10° c.).44 The book remains unedited and different versions of it 
are transmitted: for instance, MS Baroccianus 150 (14®-15® c.) contains a long 
section about diseases cured by Ezra's antidote under the title avtiöotog ñ Toù 
"Eoöpa (Ezra’s antidote, fol. 34v);* MS Parisinus gr. 2194 (159^ c.) contains a similar 
section, followed by the recipe for Ezra’s antidote (fols. 410r22-411117).^7 

Finally, this recipe was also definitely translated into Syriac and Arabic. Ac- 
cording to the Kitab al-Hawi (Comprehensive Book of Medicine) by the Persian phy- 
sician al-Razi, the Syro-Persian doctor Gürgis bar Gabriel bar Böktyesü‘ (8th c.) 
mentioned Ezra's theriac (tiryaq ‘Azra) in his (lost) chef-d'oeuvre titled Kunnaÿa in 
Syriac or al-Kunnä$ in Arabic (namely, Medical Compendium).^? Various 9''-century 
physicians mentioned the same antidote, in particular Sem‘ön (at least according 





44 See Sonderkamp 1984, 33-34 and 1987, 55-68; Felici 1981-82, 63 ff. 

45 For a list of manuscripts, see Sonderkamp 1987, 69-264. 

46 The text seems to correspond to the fourth part of Aetius' recipe (see above). On the relationship 
between Aetius' book XIII and Theophilus Chrysobalantes, see Capone Ciollaro & Galli Calderini 
1999. It is worth mentioning that an anonymous dispensatory is transmitted in the first part of MS 
Baroccianus 150 (fols 1r-14v: apy, oov Beğ TWV iatpık@v Avrıöötwv), where the recipe of Ezra's 
antidote is recorded (fol. 5v). On this MS, see Sonderkamp 1984, 137. 

47 On this MS, see Sonderkamp 1984, 157. 

48 Kahl 2015, 202 and 207. 
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to al-Razi)*? and Sabir ibn Sahl, who composed an influential pharmacological 
handbook entitled al-Agräbädin (Dispensatory). Although Sabür's Dispensatory re- 
fers to Ezra’s theriac without providing its formula,?? the recipe is included in the 
fifth book of ibn Sina’s Al-Qanün fi-l-tibb (The Canon of Medicine) under the title 
tiryag ‘Azra (è , >= GL y), that is, Ezra’s theriac.?! 


Ezra's Alchemical Recipe Book 


The Syriac MS Mm 6.29 (15*° c.; Cambridge University Library) preserves an anthol- 
ogy of alchemical treatises that in many cases can be identified with translations 
of earlier Greek works, such as Zosimus' writings to Theosebeia and Pseudo-Dem- 
ocritus’ books on dyeing.” The MS also includes a book attributed to the prophet 
Ezra. At fol. 116v, after the explicit of the last book of Pseudo-Democritus, a new 
section begins with the title: Lanas ao Jiny Lo po oof, “From the book of 
Ezra, the wise scribe." Sixteen chapters follow, each describing how to prepare a 
different alchemical compound to dye a specific metallic body: 


1. «2225! Jus JS camas), [Nowe am 116v: (untitled) Take iron filings, 1 pound; 
<...> lolo “A, vol Las; 6o (o lawamı premium red orpiment, 3 ounces ; put «them» in 
… uASa po iao [Lis vinegar that has been processed with copper 
etc. 


2. Tn aa ao Lisand Nols I, Jisog 11719: Treatment of vinegar that is suitable for 
edes Fg our work. Take iron filings, 1 pound, etc. 


3. „aumo;s panumi? am haoo vmsaa 117V3: First pügsis (red-dyeing process/ 
we ell RS ouw Naso wos compound). Take golden orpiment, etc. grind 
and sift 2 pounds of it, etc. 


A. ell Fd manu am .plÿly umsaa 117V19: Second pügsis. Take realgar, 2 pounds; 
we Mauss Naso wosa grind and sift it with a sieve, etc. 


49 Kahl 2015, 357. This author (who probably wrote a medical compendium) must not be identified 
with the Syriac monk and physician Sem‘ön d Taibüteh (7th c.): see Kahl 2015, 44-46. 

50 A reference to Ezra's theriac is found in the first recipe of Sabür's “small dispensatory" (i.e., a 
short version of his pharmacological handbook): see Kahl 2002, 33. 

51 Vol. 3, pp. 315-316 in Beirut’s reprint of Büläg’s edition. 

52 Berthelot-Duval 1893, xlviii and 203-331 (French translation of extended select passages of the 
MS). For Zosimus, see Martelli 2014a, 199—211; for Pseudo-Democritus, see Martelli 2013, 7-11 and 
152-187. 

53 Some sections of this book are included in another anthology of ten Syriac alchemical books, 
which is transmitted in MSS Egerton 709 and Or. 1593 (British Library). These sections are part of 
book 10: see Berthelot-Duval 1893, 55-59 (Syriac text) and 98-104 (French translation). Berthelot 
and Duval remark (p. 296): “Il y a lieu de remarquer qu'en syriaque le mot dix se dit ‘esra et ne 
différe du nom d'Ezra que par la seconde lettre". 
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5. voll am Al, mumoas JAN Judo wo 
Naso .Jjope e wo «<a> JioAsoy 
6. am ‘viag Lols, Jo, SSils wmumoas 


Ad usa 0090 jaa 


7. shoe loo .Lasjas Loi, MO Aus AMORI 
ege les osos 195 
8. hax co am .amımy Jisos ‚Any moasa 


es 0549) wojols slo Je. 


9. ell HS CI am any mumsas 
‚Nosas hojlo Jha Mesas Naso wosa 
Ls lamas JAS} pro? WIN uadsa 

Lazy Ex ou Lites) 


10. lagoo Je Jiuso lado e° 60% 04 lado dea 


vee Jiang Lozos 


11. Je ERS wooounso „wohnung Lsocsao/ 
es elsi I AN Layo ho, lex.» Ludse 

12. ila et 3) Lio lasos ey wo Jeso ? 
wee Ko Jes Jos Iason 

13. Look Dil, woja ile RS volo <...> 


hM (OAK HOLS am <...> wog 

"D 

Jhus0,0 ljauns 3019) ello Juso,o 
bonëss Jos masso asao asso Alyo 
losazso wish ‚> asou par Jai Juso,o 
ojola wadso .0i59Ls lo da Haras, 
WETT] pa? NS -enmsls of CONS 
.JKasoaco loos A 


14. 
15. 


m Je Kuso jaul? Aad 
e 900 vA’ am 3019) Sho 


118r7: Here is the third key; third pugsis. Take 
the sulphur that is called «milün», that is, 
“apple,”>4 and sift it in a sieve, etc. 


118r17: Fourth püqsis. Treatment of the pyrites 
stone. Take the pyrites and grind it with a sieve 
etc. 


118v9: Fifth pügsis. Water of alum-saffron. It is 
prepared as follows: alum-saffron, 1 pound, etc. 


118v13: Sixth püqsis. The treatment of misü. 
Take misü, 1 pound; and wash it with pure urine, 
etc. 


118v20-23: Seventh püqsis. Take sulphur, 

2 pounds. Grind and sift it in a clean sieve. Put 
it in a mortar and work it with sea water for 

3 nights and days in the sun. It becomes water 
of lime. 


118v23: This is water of lime. Lime, 1 part, and 
ashes of poplar wood, etc. 


119r7: The treatment of copper flower. Copper 
flower, 1 pound. White and pure common salt, 
2 pounds, etc. 


119120: Yerüqülo (= Gr. igpokóAAa) that is, holy 
glue. It is (prepared) as follows: Pure glass, 
1 part, etc. 


119v1 «...» and then litharge that is suitable for 
the works that «...» Take litharge, 2 pounds, etc. 


The first and the second (scil. pügsis) whiten 
copper. The first and the third make it soft. The 
fifth and the seventh make (the dye?) penetrate 
into the (metallic) bodies. The first (scil. pügsTs) 
works with quicksilver (vepéAn, lit. *cloud"); it 
makes the (metallic) bodies red, after they have 
been treated. After their treatment, work with 
pure urine or vinegar (O&idtov ?) for 1 night and 
day, and you will find the quicksilver red. 


119v19 Whitened copper, 1 part, etc. 
119v24 On copper. Take Cyprian copper, etc. 


54 The Syriac term milün is illegible in the MS and has been restored on the basis of the text edited 
by Berthelot-Duval 1893, 56, 1. 11 (see also p. 100, n. 4). It is a transcription of the Greek uñAov, 
“apple,” as the Syriac translator misunderstood the original term. The ingredient mentioned in the 
recipe is probably “sulphur from Melos," which is praised by Dioscorides (V.107,3 Wellmann) and 
mentioned in a Byzantine lexicon for the making of gold (Berthelot-Ruelle 1887, vol. 2, 8, Il. 19-20: 


ñ amò MñÀou 6 eotı Beiov Grtupov). 
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16. <...> laa Joe ago looo, wy laog 120r10-21: The treatment of quicksilver; it is 
sull; vo ammi) uo Dall, ey wo roasted as follows. <...> this is boiled with 
oo poll), oo wy b) iso) .J|uso,o mumoes orpiment, that is the first pügsis. | mean what 
‘15910, Lojo Sky sell, moas us, es has been prepared (with the first pügsis). What 
<o Sho), 0057) mamoa „my e, ce (has been prepared) with the second pügsis is 
Lao sull aaay earmoady by oo opl? treated realgar; what (has been prepared) with 
-«943000:90;2 pos iah? cell wo, «L&S. the third püqsis is treated pyrites; what is the 
asol, Lie! (ero por Nas ¿ss edoa Seventh pügsis is divine water, which (is made) 
luxas e, pjd ‚pa? N JAX) .o;/1/ of sulphur treated with golden wash. With these 
«Sad sang uno cool La (products) boil (quicksilver?) for three days and 
Jia <ps> an koks nights along with the other (ingredients) that 
«Lu Ji lisolo pda have been mentioned above. Then (roast) with a 
divine oven, that is a tool making (them) red, so 
that you will learn how (these ingredients) fight 
<against> the fire. 
End of the treatise by the prophet Ezra. 


Seven chapters (3-9) constitute the core of the book, each introduced by the pecu- 
liar term pugsis, that is, the transliteration of a Greek word derived from the verb 
qukóu, “make (something) red.” On the basis of this evidence, it is likely that 
Ezra's book (or, at least, some sections of it) represents the Syriac translation of 
several (today, lost) Greek passages, as chapter 5 of the treatise seems to confirm. 
Here, in fact, we can detect a mistake made by the translator, who misinterpreted 
the term MñàÀoç (“Island of Milos") as uñÀov, “apple”: consequently, he rendered 
the Greek expression “sulphur from Milos" as "sulphur that is called milun.” 

It remains uncertain whether the Greek passages, on which the Syriac version 
of Ezra's recipes was based, were attributed to the Jewish scribe and prophet in 
their original form. The possibility cannot be excluded, since late antique Graeco- 
Egyptian alchemists also cite other biblical figures as authorities in the field. Zosi- 
mus of Panopolis (34/4 c, AD) mentions a few alchemical recipes attributed to 
Moses, under whose name a recipe book is transmitted in Byzantine alchemical 
manuscripts. This book includes seventy-two metallurgical recipes, which are in- 
troduced by a short passage in which Moses instructs Beseleel (BeoeXenA) to work 


55 We might reconstruct a term like pbKwoıg behind the Syriac pügsis: see Berthelot-Duval 1893, 
55 (1. 18), 58 (1. 23), 59 (1. 1), and 100, n. 2. 

56 See Berthelot-Ruelle 1887, vol. 2, 182, 11. 16-17 and 183, ll. 5-7, where Zosimus mentions a recipe 
that explains how to treat the pala Mwvoews, i.e., the metallic amalgam of Moses. On these passa- 
ges, see Martelli 2011, 372-375 and Patai 1994, 30-33. It is worth mentioning that Zosimus also 
reworks the Enochic myth of the fallen angels in his writings: see Martelli 2014b, 9—20. 
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metals (gold, silver, copper, and iron), stones and wood.” This introduction echoes 
two passages of Exodus (31:1-5 and 35:30-35), in which Moses explains to the chief 
artisan Bezalel how to build the Tabernacle and the Ark of the Covenant, where 
the tables of the laws were to be kept. The alchemical reading of these biblical 
passages might have been promoted by groups of Jewish alchemists working in 
late antique Egypt: the authority of Maria the Jewess (1°t-2°4 c, AD) is often evoked 
in Graeco-Egyptian alchemical writings, and Zosimus mentions both Jewish books 
on alchemy and Jewish alchemists in his works.?? In light of this cultural milieu, 
we should not be too reluctant to admit that Ezra, like Moses, was credited with a 
form of alchemical knowledge in Late Antiquity. Ezra, indeed, is presented as a 
second Moses in the Bible.” Moreover, in the seventh vision of 4 Ezra (14:1-48), 
God speaks to Ezra from a bush and reveals to him the secrets written down by 
Moses that were lost with the destruction of the first Temple. Inspired by God, Ez- 
ra dictates the twenty-four books of the Bible and seventy secret books. In the 
3" century, Porphyry uses the same story to question the authority of the Bible 
(Against Christians, frag. 465e), arguing that the original books of Moses were burnt 
in the first temple of Jerusalem and what survived were the books that Ezra had 
written under Moses' name hundreds of years later. In the light of this assimilation, 
if alchemists believed that Moses wrote books on transmutation, Ezra "the wise 
scribe" — as the title of the Syriac alchemical treatise reads — could have continued 
this tradition. 


Concluding Remarks 


The explicit of the Syriac alchemical text refers to Ezra as a “prophet.” The same 
epithet is regularly associated with his name in the headings introducing the for- 
mulas of his effective antidote: Ezra is simply given the title of npopritng in the 
two recipes preserved in MS Pal. gr. 199 or tpogntng xai 616aokaAoc in book XIII 
of Aetius' encyclopaedia. In his study on the influence of the Apocalypse of Ezra 
(or 4 Ezra) on later apocalyptic books attributed to the biblical figure, Michael 





57 Moses’ recipe book is edited in Berthelot-Ruelle 1887, vol. 2, 300—315 (p. 300, ll. 3-6 for the 
introductory passage on Moses and Bezalel). 

58 On Maria the Jewess, see Patai 1994, 60—91; Zosimus refers to Jewish alchemical books in the 
excerpt On the Distillation of Sulphur Water that Fixes Mercury (IIepi tfj; égatpioewg Tod 8eiou 06a- 
TOG TOD TINOCOVTOG tr|v D6púpyupov) edited in Mertens 1995, 27 (ll. 17-18); for the mention of Jewish 
alchemists in Zosimus’ First Book of the Final Account (Tó npwTov BıßAlov TAG veAevratac ánoyfic), 
see Festugiére 1950, 277 (trans.) and 365 (Greek text). 

59 See, for instance, Fried 2014, 36-41 and 45-50. In the LXX (2 Ezra, 7:12), Ezra is called ypappat- 
£Uc vopov TOD 0700 oùpavoi. The image of Ezra as a second Moses is emphasized in the Rabbinic 
tradition: see Fried 2014, 142-144. 
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Stone (1982) discusses the attribution of astrological texts and almanacs to Ezra. 
In Stone's view, such attributions attest to the gradual extension of Ezra's prophetic 
wisdom to new areas of expertise. One notable feature of the apocalyptic books of 
Ezra - unlike Enoch's writings — is the lack of any special revelation pertaining 
to the secrets of astrology, magic and the like. However, Stone continues, Ezra's 
authorship of astrological calendars "stems from the special wisdom and profound 
knowledge of divine secrets which were attributed to him. This [...] might well de- 
rive from the extraordinary popularity of the Fourth Book of Ezra".99 

Three types of astrological texts attributed to Ezra emphasize his prophetic 
wisdom. The first type is represented by texts of variable length that list the favour- 
able and unfavourable days for each of the 12 months of the year. In the short 
introductions that usually open these writings, God himself speaks to Ezra, de- 
scribed either as “the priest” (iepevc) or as the “prophet” (npopntng).°! The same 
epithets are used in the kalandologia attributed to him,9? as well as in the third 
type of astrological texts: predictions based on the lunar calendar, in which each 
day of the lunar cycle is associated with the birth or death of a famous biblical 
figure.°? Among the misfortunes that these texts seek to foresee and prevent, we 
find various references to personal illnesses and the outbreak of epidemic diseases. 
The apocalyptic books moreover highlighted Ezra's care for the health of human 
beings and credited him with a sort of *medical" knowledge. In the third vision of 
4 Ezra, after being implored by Ezra to show mercy to humanity, God answers 
(8:53-55): “The root of evil is sealed up from you, illness is banished from you, 
and death is hidden; hell has fled and corruption has been forgotten; sorrows have 
passed away, and in the end the treasure of immortality is made manifest.”® In 


60 Stone 1982, 16. 

61 Byzantine MSS transmit slightly different versions. For instance, in MS Parisinus gr. 22 (12% c.), 
fol. 277, God reveals the propitious and unpropitious days to Ezra the priest (EoSpa 1à iepeï). Other 
examples of this kind are discussed in Nau 1907, 14-15 and in various volumes of F. Cumont et al. 
(ed.), Catalogus codicum astrologorum graecorum (12 vols., 1898-1953); see, for instance, vol. 5.4, 
p. 69, MSS Pal. gr. 199, fol. 486v (‘EoSpa mpwenty sic) and Pal. gr. 220, fol. 93r ('Eo6pa tob iepéws 
xai npoqr|tov); vol. 8.4, pp. 12, MS Par. gr. 2184, fol. 212r (no epithet) and 80, MS Par. suppl. gr. 
636, fol. 135r (TOD mportov 'Eo8pà sic). 

62 That is, an almanac describing the nature of the years depending on the day of the week on 
which the year begins (Fiensy in Charlesworth 1983, 601). See Boissonade 1827, 186 (100 npopntou 
"Eo6pa Stayvwots nepi TWV Ç ruépov) and Nau 1907, 15-16. Other examples are given in the above- 
mentioned Catalogus: see, for instance, vol. 8.4, p. 74, MS Par. gr. 2992, fol. 373r (&vépa 8t&yvootq 
"Eo6pa Tov rtpopñrou). Three analogous Latin texts have been edited by Mercati 1901, 74-79: the 
title of the second text reads Revelatio quam ostendit Deus Hesdre sacerdoti magno; the third text 
reads Revelatio Esdre prophete. 

63 Text edited in the above-mentioned catalogue, vol. 10, pp. 243-247 (on the basis of he MS Athen. 
gr. 211); French translation in Nau 1907, 16—21 (on the basis of MS Par. Suppl. gr. 1191). 

64 Translation by Metzger in Charlesworth 1983, 542. 
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his prayer to God, Ezra hints at the development of the foetus in the womb (4 Ezra, 
8:9-12), a theme that is elaborated in the Greek Apocalypse of Ezra (12-15).°° 

The recipes studied above enlarge, so to speak, Ezra's medical competence. As 
seen in the case of alchemy, Ezra's prophetic revelations seem to have been given 
new content linked to more practical forms of knowledge. After all, pharmacology 
and alchemy are contiguous areas of expertise, both dealing with the manipulation 
of natural ingredients, and are encapsulated in similar textual forms: recipes. 
Recipes, variously compiled in a variety of technical compendia, circulated widely 
in Late Antiquity and the early Byzantine period. Scholars today agree that, as 
early as the first centuries AD, Jewish physicians (at least some of them) were 
acquainted with Greek medicine and composed works in Greek or Latin. Celsus 
(1°! c. AD), for instance, attributes two recipes to an anonymous auctor Judeus (De 
medicina, V.19,11 and 22,4); Marcellus Empiricus (5 c. AD) attributes a remedy for 
the spleen to the patriarch Gamaliel (De medicamentis 23.77 = p. 408 Niedermann), 
probably Gamaliel VI, the last patriarch (nasi) of the Jewish Sanhedrin.96 As Tou- 
waide has recently pointed out, Ezra's antidote is comparable to many antidotes 
from the 15 to the 4" centuries AD.” Its formulas probably date back to this period: 
they might have originally been the work of a Hellenized Jewish physician, who 
wrote medical recipes as Jewish alchemists wrote alchemical recipes. The attri- 
bution of these formulas to Ezra may easily have been a later innovation. If we 
consider, however, how Flavius Josephus (15° c. AD) insists on the “medical skills" 
of Biblical figures and prophets in his Jewish Antiquities,°® we cannot exclude that 
Jewish physicias had already made use of similar attributions to reinforce their 
authority. 


Appendix 1 


Aetius’ Book XIII: Ezra’s Antidote 


The full recipe for Ezra's antidote is recorded in the second half of Aetius' book 
XIII (chaps. 60-140), which remains unedited, since it was not included in Zervos' 





65 The Greek Apocalypses of Ezra reads: "And God said: Hear Ezra, beloved one! Just as a farmer 
casts down the seed of corn into the earth, so a man casts down his seed into a woman's place. In 
the first (month) it is a whole, in the second it is swollen, in the third it grows hair, in the fourth it 
grows nails, in the fifth it becomes milky, in the sixth it is ready and quickened, in the seventh it 
is prepared, [in the eighth ...], in the ninth the bars of the gateways of the woman are opened and 
it is born healthy on the earth" (translation by Stone in Charlesworth 1983, 576-577). 

66 See, for instance, van der Horst 2002; Kudlien 1985. 

67 Touwaide 2008, 302. 

68 See Kottek 1994, 10-19. 
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partial edition of the book (Zervos 1905, covering only chaps. 1-59).9? Recent re- 

search on Aetius' last two tetrabibloi (i.e., sets of four books, namely books IX-XII 

and books XIII-XVI) have tentatively distinguished two different branches of the 

tradition: the manuscripts fall into two groups or "families" preserving two ver- 

sions of Aetius' work that differ chiefly in length. Generally speaking, group (i) 

transmits a longer version of the encyclopaedia, and group (ii) a shorter one.”° In 

order to provide a provisional edition of Aetius' chapter on Ezra's antidote, I have 

followed the oldest testimony for book XIII, MS Laurentianus Plut. 75.7 (fols. 34v- 

36v, 12 c. = L3)," which has been corrected (when necessary) on the basis of the 

following MSS: 

1. Laurentianus Plut. 75,21 (13 c.), fols. 152r-153r (&vtiöotog ñ Zoöpa Tob 
npoqr|rou ito 816a0kàAov) = L 

2. Parisinus gr. 2191 (14° c.), fol. 231r-v (àvtiSotos ñ Eoöpa Tod mpo~ntov) = K 

3. Oxoniensis Can. 109 (14®-15® c.), fols. 196r-197v (àvtriSotos ñ Eoöpa tod 
npoqr|rou itor 8:600kàAov) = 0 

4. Vaticanus gr. 297 (14™ c.), fol. 181r (&vxí6orog Tob £o6pa ñtot TOD rpopñrou 
6t6acKdAov) = P 

5. Vindobonensis med. gr. 6 (14*^—15*^ c.), fol. 216v (avtiSotos Tob Eoöpa ñrot 100 
npopñTou 6tSacKaAov) = V 


Scholars have provisionally attributed L, K and O to group (i), and V and P to 
group (ii).’ However, no significant differences in length emerged from the collat- 
ing Ezra's chapter: similar omissions occur in KO and VP. In the first part of the 
recipe, the order in which the substances are recorded varies considerably from 
one manuscript to another. In comparison to the version preserved in L*, the other 


69 A complete list of the chapters of book XIII is available in Costomiris 1890, 153-157 (who edited 
the pinax of book XIII as preserved in MS Par. gr. 2191) and in Théodoridés 1958, 225-229 (who 
translated Costomiris' Greek titles into French). In the pinax of MS Par. gr. 2191, Ezra's antidote is 
marked as chap. 105 (fol. 232v: pe’. &vtiöotog À £o6pa Tod mpoprtov tot StSacKcaAov). 

70 This general arrangement, however, varies noticeably when applied to single books or to differ- 
ent sections of the same book: see Garzya 1984 (in part. pp. 252-253) for a general introduction; 
Pignani 1999 for book XI; Romano 1984, 1987 and 2006, 263-266 for book XVI. 

71 This MS was written by the copyist Ioannikios, probably active in southern Italy at the end of 
the 12th century (see Degni 2008, 208-210). It remains unclear whether this MS should be included 
in one of the two groups; most scholars cited in the previous note do not discuss this codex; Roma- 
no 2006, 264 describes it as *contaminated testimony" (i.e., exhibiting features common to both 
families). In this MS, Ezra's antidote is marked as chap. 102 of book XIII. 

72 Compared to books XI and XVI, the transmission of book XIII seems to follow a peculiar pattern; 
according to Matino (1999, 394—395) and Jacques (2007, 252), MSS Par. gr. 2191 and Ox. Can. 109 
preserve a longer version of book XIII, while they transmit a shorter version of books XI and XVI; 
in contrast, MS Vind. Med. gr. 6 preserves a shorter version of book XIII, transmitting a longer 
version of books XI and XVI. As for MS Laur. Plut. 75,21, it has been included in the group preserving 
the longer version of books XI (see Pignani 1999, 459) and XIII (Jacques 2007, 252). 
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MSS often group together ingredients that are to be mixed in the same quantity. 
Such variations are not noted in the critical footnotes accompanying the text, 
where I give only the most significant variants. I have tacitly corrected the misspell- 
ings of L* (due primarily to Byzantine pronunciation). 


avtiboTos ñ TOD Mpo~prtou Tod "Ecópa tot StSaoKGAov 

åpwpov yp (f^ oxoivou &vOous yp 8 rtupéOp(ov) yp ç kpókov yp Ac’: Kivapwpov yp ç ñ Kaolag 
TÒ &imAoùv: ouÚpvnç tpwyXitiSog yp 18" OTUPAKOS TPwTÉLOL yp in rterpoogAvou yp y” SaVKOU 
onéppa(roc) yp y'* xpayakávOng yp A’: ortokooti60G xuAoù yp 8" ipewg TAXvpixîjs åßpwtov yp 
i£" papóOpou onépparoc yp ç BSeAAiou yp 6’: AtBavou yp i: Belov Ambpov yp ç bookvápov 
hevkod onéppatos yp KL Kaolag yp ©" urikwvog omeppa(tos) yp À: vapëoorúxuoç yp (f 
nnyávov onépuot(oc) yp y &vñ0ou onéppat(oç) yp c7? wkipou oméppat(os) yp y‘ Pods pa- 
ynptko yp ç' fj ve” &oópov yp ç“ KapSopmMpou onéppatoç ywpic TAG Evtepıwvng yp ç" óniou 
yp xÇ: edepopRiov yp ç” mené(pews) yp M: POSwv &npàv yp 8" pùMov yp 1B: ónofoAcópov yp 
Kô”: aibving yaotpòg yp ç Aaxä yp ıp” Avkiov IvéiKod yp ip" kapuoqUAMov yp B: kónpou TAG 
EVPLOKOLEVNS Ev Th kodiga TAG £00tng yp y” pà rovrikob yp if: prov Adanavrıkod yp ç” uñou 
&vOovg yp ac’ ñ 6c": yñç xiuoMag yp ip” ópvepvotag xuA(o0) yp K [oelo&pewg PUAAWV yp 9" 
väpôou KEATKAG yp 18" POSwv po6o8óqvng yp ç Ev GAAW Qvrtypa po: xaotopiov yp iB’ BàAAov- 
ov 7? kóotov yp 1B" yevriavfig yp (B^ rj6vxpóov páypatoç yp 0" ávíoov yp 8" otvovoc yp in” 
dupwviakxoî BunäuaTog yp IB Eviote Kai kiTPOpUAA(WV) yp (f^ otvov rtaAoto0 EDWOUG TO 
àpkoüv: HEÄLTOG amnppiopevov npuretou Altp €’ Ñ kai ç'. 

oxevate 68/6 tov tpónov TODTOV- TÀ Enpà návra adv TH kpókw Kal TH Kacia xoi TH 
ñ8uxpóo” Konte xai ofjde Aetotatw kookivw: Bp£ye 68 TH olvo Oruov, oprópvav, Lmokvotiza, 
BSEAALOV, Aoxtov, åupwviakóv” Tv BÈ vpayokávOnv Kad’ iðiav Bpéxe Th È ÉEAG Aetot Ev Bvia 
TÀ posa TAG bo6o8&pvnç kai tiv oÉptv, kai àvoAafov Azior Tv TpayaKdvenv’® ed péÂor era 
&niBoAAe aùtfj tà POAEIWBEVTA Kai TOV XUAOV tfj üprepuotac, kai Evwoag ikavõç éniBarAE TO 
HEAL ArtappıoBEv kai yAtavOev’? Eni TOAD npóc TO Hñ opuyfivat Tv Tpayakavda eita Ertirtaooe 
TA korévra Enpà kai Evwoag ikavõðç okéne kaðapiwç: roig Sè š£ñç pépa Aetov Ev Mw 
ikavá eni ñuépaç E ñ xai8° 6’, koi &vaAáufave Ev deAivots8! un nAnp@v tò ayyeiov, dAAà 
KaTaAnavwv tónov eic Stamvory. 

ñ dé xpñotç: póç pèv Tas TMV ioBdAwV Onpicv nAnyác, iov xvópov péyeðoç pet’ otvou 
kväBou Evög mpwi kai eic koirnv ôpoiws: Kal érixpte abrijv Eni tò 8fjypa Kal gotat åkivõvvov:8? 
npòç 8& Tos Oaváoipov qàppakov ElANpOTA, HETA TOÙG ÉHÉTOUG Kai MPO TWV épétuv, iov 
Kapvov novtikoð péye8oc®? ÉwBev Kai eig koitnv per olvov kai npoohauBavouévn 6ë où 





73 
74 
75 


àvr|8ou otéppatog yp ç om. KO. 
åoápov yp c' om. LKO. 
yp B' LXKOPV : < (i.e. 6paxuac) éka L | BéAAovot om. KO : post BaAAovoı add.kaotopiou yp y’ 


L*PV. 


76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 


8ë om. L* L : o. 68 oto V. 

Th xacia Kal tà ASvypow LKOPV : TAG kaciag Kai Tod rjBuxpóov LA. 

Tv 1pax. om. L*. 

xAavdev L* LPV : Aetwv8év KO. 

xoi om. LV. 

£v ber. LP : om. L* V : £v deMivw àyyeiw KO (fort. mel.). 

Zotat àkivôuvov PV : àkivôuvos gota L* L : &kivôuvos ëotar ó 6nx6eis KO. 
ante péye90g add. TÒ L*. 
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84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 


ovyxwpei BAópnv yiyveodaı Dró ttvog 6nAntnptov: npòç kepañadyiav: åvañúoaç ¿č abtíjc 
&pnport xple TO péTwnov: 6lôou SÈ Kal rive cig koirnv paonAov piéye8oc, StaAdwv 08601 
OMyw xai Eibryyatı' ripóg 6 Toùs potvopiévoug 8(8ou EIG kottrv kvápov péyeðoç ped” épriparog 
xexpappévov: Kal dvaAvoog ££ abrfig ned‘ Eprpatoc énixpte 1084 pétwnov ÓXov xai TO 
pecógpvov kai tiv piva ÉEwbev ÓAnv eig kotrv: pdAtoTa yàp £pmow]oe? Ünvov: npög 
6pBoAuV xpovia pebpata, avadvoas ped” è pruatog ÉTIXPLE TO HÉTWTOV HÉXPL vàv óqpoov: 
tipòg 62 poAnv Beßpwuevnv kai ó66vrag ó6vvopévoug a&vadvoas peo’ Erpatos Kai Oeppávaç 
Siou karéyew Ev TH oTdpaTt Kal napadtiKa mavosta ñ ó80vr: mpòs Bixa xpoviav xai89 
öbonvorav kai? óp8ónvotav 8í8ov Kapvov novtikoð péyeðoç dvadvwv ent pv TWV ATUPÉTWV 
bSatı uxp@, Ei È vv nupertóvrov petà peAkpárov: 6(8ou Sè £qe£fic ëmi88 ñuépoç Ç eig 
xoitnv: npóc ToUç bqoupá T°? ntvdvtac p0iotcoÚç Kai TOdS ånóotnpa ëvõov ëyovtaç, iov 
xvápou péyed0g ped! &prjorog dAiyov kexpappévov Ddatı wvypi?? óMyo: Sov be Eni 
nAeiotag?! rjuépag ÉuOev kai eig koitnv, Kai iaOrceTat tò náðoç Kav Å xpóviov: xpà ur] kata- 
ppovõv:?? npóc Tas £v OTOHAXW xpovias Sivas Tas petà WUEEWS, 6(80v kvápov péye00g ue? 
ëpñuoroç KoxAtapiwv y' eic Koitnv, ei 62 rpérrotev età ueMikp&rov: npòç Auypóv 61x rÀñ0oç 
ñ yotw 6i6ou kvápou péyeðoç PETA PEALKPATODV eic xotmv: TIPÖG TG Ev TH ñor Euppägeıg 
8(60v kväpou péyedog ETÀ xovétrov: TIPOG SE TAG OKANPlas petà LEAKPATOU" IPOS OTANVIKOÙG 
pet’ déovg ñ o£uuéA tog: rmpóç IKTEPIKOUG HET’ oivopéAttos D6portkoiç HET’ SEvpEAtTOS ñ 
oivopéAttoc: xple BÈ Tig àvriSoTou TÀ oiônoavra pépn kai Enpaivet TOV bôepov: ABOL Sov 
ped? &pnpéAitoc (sic)? npóc 8vcovpiav pet åpephpatoç oeAivou À nerpooeMvov ñ Tivòç 
TOV Opoiwv: rpóc Stappotav Kai KOALAKas 6í0£02t; Kai 6vcevreptac HAALOTA ápyopévag iov 
Kaplov TTOVTIKOD péyeðoç mpwi Kal siç xottrv pet’ olvou: ¿ni BÈ TGV HUPETTOVTWV pet 
d—uKpatov dôapods: xp& nüvu Bappov npóc è no6&ypav iov kvápou péyeOoc PETA pE- 
Aupatov: &voÀ0ooç 82 ££ adtis ped” tbnuatos ypie Tobs náoyovtaç tórtouç, Kal ei èv?“ ápyr 
ein TOD náðovç ànoaAAoyrjoerot, £i dì xpóviov ein, WpEANOMOETOL HEYGAWG" npóc ioxLadiKOUSG 
Koi Tods TA Aotrá POPA peuuaritouévous rob CWHATOG KvaAloag ÉE aT LET’ åAeippatoç? 
tivòg olov yAeukivou į ipivou ñ okvwviov xpie tà &p0po: mpòg &Aepavriüvroc nAALCTa pv Ev 
àpxfi, ñën dE kai toùg KpatnBévtag TH TAGE, Si50v Kapvov TIOVTIKOD péyeðoç petà HEALKPATOU 
Big TAG šu£poç: avadvoas 82 TG AVTLIEOTOV HET’ otvov, Xple TO opa dAov £v AG Eni ñuépoç 
0' ÉpeËñs Aplotataı yap ñ Emtpaveta TOD owuatos Kata Bpaxd Kal dmominter wonep Aentóeg 
xai avaxavitetat Å OÙYKPLOLG" rtipóc TAG ÖVOTOKOVOOG yuvaîkag adTIV Kad’ éavtr|v ÉTIXPLE éni 
TÓ DrtoyQoTpitov kai vé£erot EUKOMWG" TIPOG ÉAKN KaKOTON xpóvta ni TG ErtLpavelag yıyvöneva 
£ynA&cag poker Emtider npòç ovptyyas EmitiBer EF atg Tñ ovptyyt kai EEwBev ÉUTAGOAG 
éntider.?° 


TO om. L*. 

yap éurtoujoet LKOPV : Éuromoet yàp L*. 

xai om. L*. 

xai om. L*. 

éni om. L*. 

beatpa vt LX : vt om. K : de~aipata PV : bpatpov O. 
wuyp@ om. LKO. 

nÀeiotag L*PV : nAeiouc LKO (fort. mel.) 

Xpà un Katappov@v L*L : om. PV : pr katappöveı KO. 
EwnpéArtog (hapax) L* : étprpatt LKOPV (fort. mel.). 
xai ei pev LKOPV : ei dè pèv L*. 

aAciupatog L*LPV : éAaiov KO. 

TpÒg obpıyyag ntie EF adTÄg Tñ ovptyyt Kai EEwBev ÉUTAGOAG ÉmiTIQEL om. PV : rpóç obpıyyag 


émttibet om. KO : éyrAócag om. L*. 
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Appendix 2 


Ingredients of Ezra's antidote 
[The following abbreviations are used in the list: 
a. = àvOn (flowers); 
6. = onéppara (seeds); 
@. = poMa (leaves); 


X. = XVAOv (juice)] 


Greek name Translation Pal.gr. Pal.gr. Aetius, Paulof 
199 199 book Aegina, 
(1) (2) XIII Book VII 
1  àBpôtovov Southernwood x 
2 Alu (yaotrp/ Shearwater x x x x 
vndus) 
3 Gu Ajowan x x 
4  óppopiakóv Bupiapa Incense of gum ammoniac x x x 
5 G(4)pwpov Amomum x x x x 
6  üvn8ov Dill x x (0.) x (0.) x 
7  üvicov Anise x x x x 
8  ópictoAoyía Birthwort x 
9  óápkeu8Oic peydàn Large Juniper berries x 
10  ópkeu8ic pixpò Small Juniper berries x 
11 dpteptoia Wormwood x x (x.) x (X) x (X) 
12 doapov Hazelwort x x x x 
13 BdAoapov Balsam x 
14  po£ANov Bdellium x x x x 
15 vyevtiovi] Gentian x x x x 
16 yñ KınwAla Cimolian earth x x x x 
17 daùkog (dauketov) Wild carrot x x (0.) x (0.) x (0.) 
18  Opokoviiou aipa Snake's blood x 
19  éppoóodktuAoG Autumn crocus x 
20 eUgopfiov Spurge x x x x 
21  nó(o))ypouv Hedychroun unguent x x x x 
22  8eiov Sulphur x x x x 
23  ipig IAAupıkr] Iris from Illyria x x x x 
24  káAapoc åpwpatıkóç Sweet flag x 
25  kapóópopuov Cardamom x x (0.) x (0.) x 
26  kapuópuAMov Carnation x x x 
27  ko(o)oía Cassia x x x x 
28  KaoTOplov Castoreum x x x x 
29 KeAtikr] (vápóoc?) Celtic (plant) x x 
30 Ki(v)vaBapi Cinnabar x 
31 Ki(v)vapwpov Cinnamon x x x x 
32 kitpou (-Éac; -(ou) p. Citron leaf x x x x 


KITPOPUAAOV 
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(continued) 


33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 


Greek name 


KOTIPOS aiBuias 
KOPGAALOV 

KOOTOG 

KPOKOG 

Kpókoc Aüktoc 
Aayà 

Mpavog 
AiBuotikóv 

Aí80c aipatitns 
Ai8dog faomig 
Aüktov 

patov (lege pňov?) 
pákep 

papnpá 
papáðpou onéppa 
uedav@doteppa (?) 
HEAL 

LKwvos oméppa 
piiov 

uov Adanavrıköv 


vapdog KEATIKM 
vapóóotayuc 
vrjpiov 

olvog 

ömov 
óropóAocapov 
órornávat 
nénepi (kotvóv) 
mémepi AEUKOV 
TEIPOGEALVOV 
TIEUKESAVOV 
TINyavov 

TuKpic 
müpeOpoc 

pa (pov) 
poóoódgvn 
pddov Enpóv 
pots poyeipikóc 
pots Xupiakóc 
cá(k)yop 
VEAIVOOTTEPHA 
oépiç 

onníac dotpakov 


Translation 


Shearwater dung 
Coral 

Costus 

Saffron 

Saffron from Lycia 
Lac dye 
Frankincense 
Laserwort 
Hematite 

Jasper 

Dyer's buckthorn 
Clover 

Mace 

Mamira unguent 
Fennel seed 
Seed of black cumin (?) 
Honey 

Poppy seed 
Baldmoney 
Baldmoney from 
Athamania? 
Celtic spikenard 
Spikenard 
Oleander (= pododdqvn?) 
Wine 

Opium 
Opobalsamon 
Opopanax (gum) 
Pepper 

White pepper 
Parsley 
Sulphurwort 

Rue 

Chicory 

Pellitory 
Rubharb 
Oleander 

Dry rose 
Cookery sumac 
Syrian sumac 
Sugar 

Celery seed 
Endive 

Cuttlefish shell 


Pal. gr. 
199 
(1) 


x x x x x x x x >x 


> x x x x x x >x 


>x >x >x x x x x x x x x x x x x x >x 


Pal. gr. 
199 
(2) 


x x x x ox 


x (@.) 


Aetius, 
book 
XIII 


x 


x x x x x 


x (@.) 


Paul of 
Aegina, 
Book VII 


x x 


x (a.) 


x (0.) 


x x x x 
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Greek name Translation Pal. gr. Pal. gr. Aetius, Paul of 
199 199 book Aegina, 
(1) (2) XIII Book VII 
76 oivuv Stone parsley x x x x 
77 opüpvn Myrrh x x x x 
78  otóyuc (?) Horehound x 
79 otùpag Storax x x x x 
80  oyoiwávOnc / Flower of camel's hay x x x x 
oxoivou dvBog 
81 tpaydkava Tragacanth x x x x 
82 Uookuduou onéppa  Henbane seed x x x 
83 Urokuotidog xuÀóç Hypocist juice x x x x 
84 gUXov Dog's mercury x x x 
85 @kipou onéppa Basil seed x x x x 
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Lennart Lehmhaus 

Beyond Dreckapotheke, Between Facts 

and Feces: Talmudic Recipes and Therapies 
in Context 


Introduction: Talmudic Pharmacology - 
a Contradiction in Terms? 


The basic difficulties of writing the history of pharmacology in the Greco-Roman 
medical traditions (and others, such as the ancient Egyptian or Mesopotamian tra- 
dition) become far more complicated when it comes to the Talmudic traditions. 
Accordingly, before delving deeper into the “sea of Talmud”, as it is often called 
in the Jewish tradition, to discover the pharmacological "treasures" hidden in its 
depths, we first must briefly discuss the specific representation of medical informa- 
tion in terms of form, content, and context in Talmudic literature. Here, we must 
recall some important aspects that have been discussed already in the introduc- 
tion. First, in contrast to the Greco-Roman medical tradition, very few texts in the 
Talmudic corpus contain any medical information, and we do not find any single 
works about medicine in Hebrew until the early Middle Ages (Sefer Asaf).! Second, 
in contrast to Greco-Roman technical literature, Talmudic and other rabbinic texts 
are characterized by anonymous and collective authorship, creating a polyphonic 
concert of different opinions. Moreover, since these rabbinical texts are in most 
cases our only extant sources, we know no more about Jewish medicine in Late 


1 Talmudic literature as the mainstream of rabbinic traditions consists mainly of the early Mishnah 
(M) and Tosefta (T) traditions from the 3'° century, which were transmitted, elaborated, and com- 
mented upon in the two Talmudic traditions, the Palestinian or Yerushalmi (pT/y) and the Babyloni- 
an or Bavli (bT/b), dating from the 6" to the 7™ centuries. Most probably, the first exclusively 
medical text in Hebrew that we still possess, the so-called Sefer Asaf ha-Rofe (The Book of Asaf the 
Physician), was produced between the 7 and the 9 century, probably in Persian territory. See 
Introduction, p. 16, n. 57. 


Note: This article derives from my work in the Collaborative Research Center CRC / SFB 980 “Epi- 
steme in Motion." | would like to thank Prof. Mark Geller for inspiring conversations about Talmudic 
materia medica, and also my collaborators on our research project (A03) comparing medical knowl- 
edge in the Talmudic traditions and early Byzantine compilations, as well as my colleague Tanja 
Hidde, who works on medicine in the Babylonian Talmud in the framework of the Berlin-based 
BabMed-project. | owe special thanks to professor Gerrit Bos (Cologne/Haarlem) for helping me 
identify (Judeo)Arabic material in a colophon, generously sharing some of his own (forthcoming) 
publications with me, and kindly providing other important references. 


https://doi.org/10.1515/9781501502538-011 
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Antiquity than the authors or transmitters of these works permit us to see.? Third, 
we have to take into consideration the highly contextual nature of pharmaceutical 
knowledge that has been transferred to or integrated into rabbinic texts. As is the 
case with all other medical information, recipes, information about materia medi- 
ca, and instructions about therapies are mentioned only in passing. Talmudic dis- 
courses about (religious) norms generally follow overarching principles that have 
little to do with knowledge of healing which occurs often as single teachings scat- 
tered in those broader Halakhic discussions. We find only very few instances, most 
of them in the Babylonian Talmud, in which such information is embedded in a 
more coherent or systematic framework, such as lists or groups of recipes or thera- 
peutic instructions.? These rare Talmudic passages moreover often fail to reveal the 
sources of their medical knowledge, whether they are Jewish and non-Jewish heal- 
ing experts or even technical texts. Likewise, most texts disclose little or nothing 
about the contexts, practices, and practitioners (drug-sellers, root-cutters, herbal- 
ists, pharmacists, etc.) actually involved in the transfer and the application of phar- 
maceutical knowledge. 


Talmudic medicine — from Prescribed Traditions 
to Rabbinic Prescriptions 


In the main part of this paper, I will first give an analytical survey of specific exam- 
ples of recipes, remedies, and therapies drawn primarily from the Palestinian Tal- 
mud, also known as the Yerushalmi. Before I do, however, I must set out the differ- 
ences between the rabbinic or Talmudic traditions so that readers do not entertain 
false hopes and expectations. Time and again, scholars of the Jewish traditions 
of Late Antiquity have highlighted the peculiar nature of the Yerushalmi, which 
elaborates on only 65% of the treatises in its base-text, the earlier Mishnah. With 
respect to our focus, the Yerushalmi contains only few actual recipes, while we 
find many, much more detailed instructions for collecting, mixing, and applying 


2 The status and influence of the rabbinic movement in Late Antique Judaism has been fiercely 
debated. Today, most scholars no longer view the rabbis as a socio-religious and political elite who 
exercised control over all Jews. Studies suggest that rabbinic groups co-existed with other branches 
in a broad, multifaceted late ancient Jewish society. The rabbinic rise to prominence followed a 
long and winding road into the early Middle Ages. For different positions on this topic, see Hezser 
1997, Miller 2006, Lapin 2012, and in the Introduction, pp. 14-15, ns. 54 and 55. 

3 Such sequences of recipes and instructions for ritual and therapeutic approaches can be found 
in the “medical clusters" of the Babylonian Talmud in the tractates Gittin (writs of divorce), Avoda 
Zara (foreign worship), Shabbat and others. On the recipe lists in Shabbat and Gittin see Geller 
2000 and Veltri 1997, 222-249. 
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drugs in the Babylonian Talmud. Due to space and time constraints, an exhaustive 
comparison of the two Talmudic corpora and their divergent approaches to medi- 
cine and pharmacy must wait for the time being, but will hopefully be carried out 
in the near future.^ This striking contrast between the two Talmudic corpora in 
their inclusion of recipes and treatment of medicine in general might be explained 
partly by their different textual natures and resulting differences of emphasis. 

Scholars normally describe the Palestinian Talmud as rather brief or even ellip- 
tical and focused exclusively on “pure” Halakhic discussion. By contrast, the Baby- 
lonian Talmud is depicted as a mosaic of religious rules, narratives, proverbs, exe- 
gesis, and more, constituting a kind of “encyclopedia of the rabbis.”° 

As mentioned above, the corpus of the Yerushalmi contains very few passages 
with actual recipes for drugs or detailed advice about other therapies. The typically 
brief, elliptical style of this work is evident in a short piece about a therapy from 
the first treatise on Blessings/Berakhot: 


Eliahu asked R. Nehorai: For what reason did the Holy One, blessed be he, create the worms 
and the reptiles in his world? He replied: They were created in order to be useful for us. If 
human beings sin against God (and God wants to destroy them) he looks at them (i.e., the 
worms and reptiles) and says: When I keep alive those who are not useful, then I have to keep 
alive those (= human beings) who are useful. Furthermore he said to him: By the way, some 
of them could be useful [for human beings]: a fly [helps] for the sting of a hornet/wasp, a 
bug - for the [bite of a] bloodsucker, a snake - for sores (7*5577), a snail - against haziy- 
ot/n"t71 (a skin disease, rash?), a lizard (or: spider) - for the [bite of a] scorpion. (yBer 
9,3/6 (13c)) 











This question about the usefulness of harmful insects and reptiles is answered in 
the first place ethically or theologically. The mere existence of "lower" creatures 
such as insects guarantees that God will save humankind from destruction, even 
when man is totally sinful. The second argument reveals a more practical, medical 
benefit of these animals. Several insects are listed as remedies for the bites or stings 
of other animals, most of which Jewish tradition subsumes under the non-kosher 
category of *creeping things" that are considered shegetz (“detestable”). However, 
no further details are mentioned, let alone whole recipes with descriptions of ingre- 
dients, preparation, applications, and effects. We cannot even say if the text means 
specific animal substances as part of a drug. It is possible that these designations 


^ Fora preliminary comparison of different approaches in the Palestinian and Babylonian Talmud- 
ic traditions, see Lennart Lehmhaus “Same, same but different - On the medical discourse(s) in the 
two Talmudim," in: Proceedings of an international conference held at UCL London, July 2014. 
Edited by Markham J. Geller (forthcoming). 

5 Cf. Lehmhaus 2015. 
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are actually secret names (Decknamen) that refer to specific healing substances — 
a strategy well known from other ancient medical traditions.® 

In two further parallel passages, the discussion revolves around the question 
of whether one is allowed to rub or sponge the body of a feverish person (a child?) 
with wine in order to prevent a life-threatening state of dehydration or hyperther- 
mia.” In both cases, the medical teachings are embedded in a discussion about the 
rules for handling consecrated produce (as a “second tithe") and for observing 
Shabbat, respectively. As a rule of thumb, the ethical value of saving human life 
takes precedence over religious restrictions. Various other brief accounts of medi- 
cal treatments are incorporated in similar contexts. Thus, in a passage on ailments 
affecting the head and a certain skin-disease (Hebr. hatatin, nr), the rabbis per- 
mit patients to be anointed with consecrated oil, since it is commonly used for that 
purpose. By contrast, anointing a patient with wine or vinegar is forbidden, since 
these were primarily regarded as food. They then elaborate on the application of 
oil consecrated for the second tithe and on the use of oil on Shabbat.? The main 
discussion revolves around the question of the permissibility of using one's hand 
or an instrument (potentially a scoop, swab, or spreader) to apply oil to the head, 
which was problematic in both contexts: on Shabbat, it could be perceived as for- 
bidden work; in case of the second tithe, consecrated produce remaining on the 
hands or on such tools would be wasted. A second aspect of the therapy which is 
taken for granted by the rabbis is the whispering of the therapist. The text seems 
to imply some sort of healing incantation or blessings well attested in many ancient 
healing cults and cultures.!° In other passages such incantations are vehemently 
rejected on account of their alleged early Christian or sectarian background.” For 


6 On the use of secret names for certain plants and ingredients in ancient Mesopotamian and Greek 
medicine and alchemy, see Scurlock 2014, 289f.; Geller 2010, 53-55; Geller 2015, 81, n. 18; Steinert 
2014; and cf. F. Desch’s and C. Petit’s contributions in this volume. 

7 Cf. yMSh 2,1/12(53b); yShab 14,3/4-14c; tShabb 12,13. 

8 According to Mar Shmu'el (Babylonia rabbi), a wound may be treated with oil and warm water 
even on Shabbat, since any delay might result in death. 

9 See yMa'asser Sheni 2:1/9 and 2/10-11(53b), and yShabbat 14,3/3-14c. 

10 Such examples would certainly include healing incantations in ancient Mesopotamia (cf. Geller 
2015 and Bóck 2013, esp. 77-127), or the so-called magic bowls from Late Antiquity. In other passa- 
ges, such as yShabbat 6:2, 8b - yErubin 10:11, 26c, we find a balanced and non-alarmist discussion 
of magico-medical practices such as reciting biblical verses and placing a Torah scroll or a phylac- 
tery on a patient. Such forms of ritual healing are restricted for the sake of Shabbat, but not prohib- 
ited as heretical or deviant. A practice based on sympathetic logic that is explicitly not included 
among “foreign (magical) practices" (the ways of the Amorites/^1YAN:7] 297) can be found in 
yShabbat 6,10/3-8c and points in the same direction: "if someone is choking on a bone lodged in 
his throat, he should put a bone on his head." 

11 An instructive example can be found in an anecdotes in yAvoda Zara (Foreign worship) 2,2/7 
and 12 (40d-41a). One refers to the grandson of R. Yehoshua ben Levi who choked on something. 
The other one is about the rabbi Elazar ben Dama who was bitten by a snake. Both get healed from 
by-passers, in the first case someone anonymous and in the second story a certain Jacob bar Kefar 
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our purposes, what is most interesting is the general rule established in this con- 
text. Namely, things that are used in conventional ways and in their normal context 
(e.g. oil for anointing) are permitted, while use in novel ways or for unusual pur- 
poses (e.g. wine for anointing) is prohibited. This pattern seems to serve as a guide- 
line in several other Talmudic discussions of certain remedies, as we will see be- 
low.” 


Talmudic theriaké: Gentile Potion or Common Drug? 


A surprising exception to these simple remedies and basic therapies appears in 
the Palestinian Talmud. In a discussion about getting healed by gentiles and life- 
threatening diseases we find a brief mentioning of a remedy made from opion, most 
likely referring to parts of the poppy plant, or even the poppy-milk!3: 


Thus, [a drink? of] opion!“ is dangerous (or: life-threatening). What about the antidote/theriac/ 
turyagi Cp»mn/twryygy)? [Or: This is the antidote/theriac/turyagi!] Rabbi Simon said: “It is 
forbidden.” Rabbi Yochanan said: “It is permitted.” (yAZ 2,2/2; 40d) 








As in most Talmudic passages, the recipe for this remedy made from opium is not 
specified. It might have been a medical concoction or drink with intoxicating ef- 
fects, but could have been applied in any other form. The second statement in the 
text gives some additional information, but it is not entirely clear whether it is 


Sama. They recite a word or verse (of Scripture?) in the name of Yeshu[a] ben Pandera (72 W° 
N7?735), a figure connected in rabbinic tradition to heretics or even to Jesus himself. While the 
grandson gets healed, R. Elazar dies before he is able to explain why this healing is permissible in 
his view. However, he is praised by other rabbis for not having transgressed the laws of “it is 
forbidden to be healed through foreign worship”. While the printed edition has the full name, the 
Leiden manuscript omits the name in both passages. A parallel in Tosefta Hullin 22-24 mentions 
also Jacob who heals, probably in the name of Yeshu[a] ben Pandera (or Panthera). Cf. also the 
parallels in the Babylonian Talmud Avoda Zara 27b and the healing stories in yShabbat 14,4 (14d) 
and Kohelet Rabba 10:5. On these passages, see also Scháfer 2007, 15-24. 

12 This pattern is slightly modified in another passage about the second tithe in yMa'asser Sheni 
2:1/8-9(53b), which has parallels in tTerumot 9,10-12, ySheviit 8,2/2-3 (38a), and bBerakhot 35b- 
36a. If someone suffers from toothache, he may not rinse his mouth with vinegar and spit it out, 
because that would waste consecrated produce. However, he may swish the vinegar in his mouth 
and then swallow it, since this is considered drinking it. The same logic is applied to oil used for a 
sore throat. Rather than gargle and spit it out, one should add it to one's food and thus consume 
it naturally. 

13 Cf. MM IV.64 (Beck 2005, 273-75). 

14 Since this teaching figures in the Talmudic treatise known as “idolatry” or “foreign worship" 
(Avoda Zara), all commentators and even modern scholars assume that the discussion focuses on 
a potion prepared by non-Jews. However, this cannot be inferred from the text itself. Of course, the 
gentile, i.e. Greco-Roman background of the potion in question is obvious from its name. 
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intended as a statement or a question. However, in both cases it must refer to the 
preceding potion made of opion. The text uses the expression turyaqi/twryyqy, 
which most probably is a slightly distorted rendering of the Greek word theriake 
(@nptaxn). In Greco-Roman medical tradition, this term refers to a (medicinal) po- 
tion, designated originally as an antidote for snake bites. From the beginning, opi- 
um or parts of the poppy plant had been one of its main ingredients. Over time, its 
composition became more and more complex, including herbs, minerals, and even 
animal parts, primarily from the poisonous animals whose bites it was intended to 
treat, in accordance with sympathetic medicine (e.g., snake meat for snake bites). 
This probable Greek loanword is mentioned only seldom in other rabbinic texts.!é 

Thus, read as a statement, the Talmudic text specifies which *drink of opion" 
is forbidden in this case, namely the theriake. If read in a more general sense, the 
text begins with a discussion about a potion made from opium and continues by 
mentioning a “theriaké” for it. If read as a question (“what about the theriake?"), 
however, this sentence could be understood as requesting a ruling about an anti- 
dote for patients who have consumed the “drink of opion” or the text intends to 
question the general ruling. The two rabbis mentioned disagree about its permissi- 
bility. However we should interpret the text, this brief passage gives no information 
at all about the ingredients, preparation, and application (i.e., quantities, frequen- 
cy) of the opium-potion or the theriaké. 


External Applications: Anointments, Salves, and Poultices 


Another area where one would expect to find much overlap between the Western, 
Palestinian rabbinic traditions and Greco-Roman medicine is the production of 
salves and similar cures and their application by means of bandages, compresses, 


15 The term theriaké is commonly derived from Greek @npiov (thérion, “wild animal/beast"), but 
it might also be related to a word of Eastern origin (Persian or Turkmen) for poppy/opium. Galen 
wrote about this remedy in his de Antidotis, while scholars of ancient medicine dispute the authen- 
ticity of his treatise(s) on theriake (On Theriac to Piso and On Theriac to Panphilianus). Galen gives 
different recipes (12-64 ingredients) so that a complex compound subsequently became known as 
galené, which Roman nobles drank as a kind of prophylactic drink (see Totelin 2004). See also 
Germer 2008, 310-12 for the problematic evidence for opium in ancient Egypt. 

16 In the Babylonian Talmud Shabbat 109b one finds theryaka, together with other potions 
(>NYGRWN/>VNGR), in a sequence of remedies that should be taken by someone who drank “un- 
covered water". In the midrashic text of Cant. Rabba 4,1 we find a brief account of two families of 
priests living in Alexandria. Here, physicians from Israel were sent to Egypt to obtain a remedy from 
them (probably menstrual blood) with which they produced a theriaké for healing (R. Yehoshua 
de-Sakhnin in the name of R. Levi). The common printed edition (Wilna) of the text has: 72NMN. 
The manuscripts and first printed edition give variant readings for this particular term: p%3N/ 
"p»3n/^pvn. 
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poultices, and dressings. As mentioned above, the sporadic nature of medical 
knowledge in Talmudic texts complicates every attempt to study the subject sys- 
tematically. We therefore must always be aware of the sometimes inextricably con- 
textual nature of such medical information. In most cases the passages in question 
concentrate foremost on religious (halakhic) rules, not on medical information. A 
telling example is a passage from the Palestinian Talmud (yShabbat 6:5/2 8c) about 
applying a piece of wool soaked in oil to treat an earache: 


R. Yannay [reported]: “The wool in the ear of Zeira fell out. [It was soaked in oil]. He wanted 
to put it back in on the Sabbath. His associates rebuked him." R. Yannay maintained the view 
that it is the oil [on the wool] that does the healing. [And since he is not putting oil on the 
wool on the Sabbath, but it is already there, he should be able to put it back into his ear.] 
However, the sages maintain that it is the wool that does the healing, [and this may not be 
permitted on Sabbath].And did not R. Judah state in the name of R. Zeira, *He who is suffering 
from his ear may put oil on his head and whisper [the appropriate charm], provided that he 
does not put the oil on with his hand or with a utensil”? [...] 

















This brief anecdote might seem comical or even absurd to the uninitiated reader: 
we are invited to imagine a rabbinic sage wandering around with a kind of cotton 
ball soaked in oil to treat his earache. When the remedy falls out he attempts to 
put it back in his ear, but his shrewd colleagues raise objections about the permis- 
sibility of his action. 

This passage illustrates the twofold role of medicine in Talmudic discourse. On 
the one hand, the medical information provided by the text is clearly secondary to 
the overall discussion about actions that are and are not permitted on Shabbat. On 
the other hand, it is precisely the medical details that make this passage function 
in its broader context. The anecdote about R. Zeira breathes life into the rather 
abstract concept of permitted and prohibited actions on Shabbat by linking it to 
particulars of everyday life and individual cases, in this case, medical particulars. 

A similar approach can be observed in a passage on the circumstances in 
which certain produce are liable to or exempt from the tithe: 


[It has been taught (in a baraita):] (1) wine to put into a kollyrion (ni»p-rp/ qylwr-qwlyr) 
and (2) flour with which to make a malugma (RAM?) are liable [to be tithed] as a certainly 
yet untithed produce, and exempt from [tithing as] demai-produce (something doubtful regard- 
ing its status of tithing and thus, being unfit for sacrifice). (yShabbat 7:2/51-10b/yDemai 1:3/ 
112223) 


It is obvious that the pharmaceutical information in this passage is limited to two 
externally applied remedies designated with the Greek words kollyrion and malag- 
ma, or in the slightly other rendering malugma. In the Greco-Roman medical tradi- 


17 Another possible translation (if Zeira is not understood as a scholar's name but an attribute to 
R. Yannay): [It happened to] R. Yannay, the younger that the wool in his ear fell out. 
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tion, we find a wide range of recipes for all kinds of external applications. Some 
authors, such as Celsus, dedicate whole chapters exclusively to recipes for eye 
salves (kollyrion). From the Talmudic passage, however, we merely learn that these 
aids were known and used when the text was produced and that these poultices 
and plasters contained a mixture of various items (like wine or flour). The main 
focus of the passage is on how to handle them with respect to the tithe. 

In a few rare cases we find more detailed medical information in discussions 
focused primarily on core aspects of religious lore. Thus, in a passage on healing 
with plasters, which follows on a discussion of healing with “amulets of experts” 
or “approved amulets” (kamei’a mumhe/7/12Y2. WY), we read: 


R. Yose b. R. Bun in the name of R. Yose. “In the case of a wound that has healed, [on the 
Sabbath] one may put on it some sort of poultice (retiyah), because it serves only to pro- 
tect it [and not to promote healing].” R. Abun in the name of the rabbis from over there [in 
Babylonia]: “They may put such a thing on a wound on the Sabbath, because it serves only to 
protect the wound.” R. Tanhuma stated: “The exception is grape leaves, which serve to pro- 
mote healing." R. Huna said: “As to puah root (N05), it is very good for healing, when it 
has five or seven knots, and even better with nine knots, as long as one does not put 
water on it on the Sabbath [in which case the clear intent is to promote healing].”One may not 
recite a verse of Scripture over a wound on the Sabbath. And that formula which they recite 
against Yavrukhah’® is prohibited. If someone says: “Come and recite this verse over my son, 
because he is suffering!”; “Put a scroll on him!”; “Put phylacteries on him so that he will be 
able to sleep!" - it is forbidden. (yShabbat 6,2/15-16-8b = yErubin 10,11/25-35-26c) 


This is one of the few medical passages in which we can observe the associative 
accumulation of relevant knowledge, so characteristic of Talmudic traditions, espe- 
cially the Babylonian ones. The text starts with a teaching, also supported by Baby- 
lonian rabbis, that allows one to use a plaster on Shabbat, if it is solely intended 
to cover and protect the wound while a concomitant healing function seems to be 
implied. This general statement is followed by an exception to the preceding rule. 
It is not permitted to use grape leaves for a plaster or poultice or for its “filling.” 
The special healing properties of grape leaves seem to have been well-known to 
the authors, since they are prohibited on Shabbat as an active form of healing. 

R. Huna proceeds to discuss a plant with approved healing qualities by refer- 
ring to a root called pu’ah (71835).? His description even includes botanical infor- 


18 The term yavruha (112113) has been interpreted as referring to the plant mandragora (man- 
drake), which is connected to magico-medical rituals in various cultures. Cf. Sokoloff, 234; Jastrow, 
562; Löw , Flora III, 365-68, Löw, 1881, 188f, Blau 1898, 52. It is not clear from the text whether the 
mandrake is applied as a poultice or worn as a kind of amulet, as suggested in mShabbat 6:9 and 
bShabbat 66b. 

19 Cf. Sokoloff, 425: “pu’ah” = madder (rubia tinctorum); also in Syriac “put’a’”. See also Jastrow, 
1149: “puta” in Shabb 66b; Jastrow, 1138: dyer’s madder, This identification seems right since in 
mShevi'it 5:4; yShevi'it 5,2 (35c-36a), 7,1 (37a); mShabbat 9:5; tShabbat 9:7; bShabbat 66b, 79a, 
89b-90a; and mMegillah 4:7 this root is connected to *colouring the hands”. 
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mation since the number of knots (five to nine) on the root is directly connected 
to its medicinal efficacy. The plant most probably is common madder or dyer's 
madder (rubia tinctorum), which was known and used in ancient medical cultures 
as a remedy for a wide range of ailments, some of them similar to the wound men- 
tioned in this Talmudic account.?? 

The passage concludes an associative teaching about magico-medical rituals 
(reciting verses or songs, placing Torah scrolls or phylacteries on a sick person) 
forbidden on Shabbat, linking the discussion to its beginning (healing with amu- 
lets). This may point to the fact that the (medicinal) use of madder was originally 
based in the contexts of healing rituals. 


Blurred Lines: Foodstuffs and Liquids as Remedies 


In general, one observes a very basic character of the substances described in the 
Palestinian rabbinic traditions (i.e. Mishnah/Tosefta/Talmud Yerushalmi) as hav- 
ing been used regularly for healing. In most passages we find plants (herbs/ vege- 
tables) often applied with or in wine, water, oil or vinegar. An instructive example 
appears in two related passages in the treatises on Shabbat and *Foreign Worship" 
(Avodah Zarah): 


Rabbi Yehoshua' ben Levi (Palestine, ca. 250 CE) suffered from colic (NP). Rabbi Hanina 
and Rabbi Yonatan recommended: to pulverize cress (Porn Tru) on Shabbat and to 
mix it with old wine (N?°NY N°27) and to drink it in order not to become dangerously ill. 
(yShabbat 14,4/8-14d = yAvoda Zara 2,2/7 40d) 


This brief anecdote comes as a type of case story. One rabbinic scholar is in poor 
health, whereupon his colleagues recommend a certain therapy. In this case, the 
“recipe” consists of pulverized cress that is mixed and drunk with old wine. The 


20 Cf. Löw, Flora 3, 270f; Löw 1881, 311; Blau 1898 , 164f. For its use in Greek medicine, see Hipp. 
De steril. $ 224,12 (VIII.434,1 Littre); De morbis mul. I, $ 91,7 (VIII.218,19 Littré); Galen, De simpl. 
med. fac. VI.5,22 (XI.878 Kühn) Pliny, NH XXIV.94 knows of the internal use of rubia/erythrodanum 
as a diuretic and treatment for jaundice and diarrhea. However, he also describes (XXXV.45) its 
external application for lichen (with vinegar), snakebites (branches and leaves), and even its cura- 
tive effect when worn as an amulet (as in our Talmudic passage). For a description of the plant, cf. 
Pliny, NH XIX.47; Diosc. MM III.143 (Beck 2005, 245). Ps.-Apuleius, herbarius, $ 28 (Brodersen 2015, 
83) instructs readers where and how to collect the plant, which he describes as a panacea (omnes 
res quae in corpora nascuntur sanat) applied externally (inposita). See also Alphabet of Galen, 
no. 105 (Everett 2012, 226f.): “Its little root is slender, small, ruddy and is a diuretic." For ancient 
Mesopotamian recipes that use madder to treat various diseases, see Geller 2010, 98, 102 and 112. 
Cf. also the recipes intended primarily for internal application in a decoction with beer in Scurlock 
2014, 520, 561, and 633. 
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plant intended by the Hebrew-Aramaic term tahlussin/tahlossin (Porn)? is prob- 
ably “(garden) cress” (kapSapov/Lepidium sativum). Cress was known in ancient 
Greece especially as a staple food in Babylonian and Persian culture, but also for 
its healing properties.” Dioscorides, however, describes cress as harming the stom- 
ach, thus giving little support for the Talmudic therapy for colic, with the exception 
of its purgative power: "The seed of all of them warms, it is sharp, it is bad for the 
stomach, it upsets the bowel and expels intestinal worms, it reduces the spleen, 
it destroys embryos/fetuses, it moves the menstruation, and it is aphrodisiac.*? 
Purgation or accelerated diuresis could alleviate different types of colic affecting 
the bowels or the bladder. Also, we find among various internal and external appli- 
cations of cress a recipe in the Herbarium of Apuleius, probably based on Pliny, 
for a basic wine concoction made of cress (seed) and poley-mint (puleium) to treat 
indigestion.” 

What is striking in this anecdote is the fact, that the rabbinic sages allowed 
their colleague to prepare a medicinal potion on Shabbat, although no direct lethal 


21 Sokoloff JPA, 579 explains this word as a form of Hebrew tahlin (Penn), as in bShabbat 109b 
and 140a, that has adopted the Greek diminutive ending -os. LS, p. 820 gives a Syriac equivalent 
(tahla). Besides our text, it is also attested in yTa’anit 4 (69a) and Midrash EikhaRabba 106, 10. Cf. 
Löw 1926 (Flora 1), p. 508; Krauss 1899, 586. Jastrow, 1661 connects it to the word sahlayim/sahlayin 
(nonu /1"onv). Cf. also Bos 2011, Shin 12, p. 503. 

22 Cf. Dalby, Food, 106-7; on cress in ancient Mesopotamian culture, see Stol 1983-84. On the 
medical use of cress in Ptolemaic Egypt, see Lang 2012, 172. 

23 Dioscorides, MM 11.155 (Beck 2005, 157): “1. The garden cress that grows in Babylon is consid- 
ered to be the best. The seed of all of them warms, it is sharp, it is bad for the stomach, it upsets 
the bowel and expels intestinal worms, it reduces the spleen, it destroys embryos/fetuses, it moves 
the menstruation, and it is aphrodisiac; it is like mustard and rocket, it clears away leprosies and 
lichen-like eruptions of the skin. 2. Combined with honey and applied as a plaster, it reduces the 
spleen and clears away impetigo contagiosa; boiled with porridges and drunk, it brings up matter 
from the chest and it is a remedy for snake bite when drunk. Used as a fumigant, it chases away 
snakes; it stems the loss of hair and it breaks all around carbuncles, making pus. Plastered on with 
vinegar and barley groats, it is beneficial for patients suffering from hip disease, it dissipates both 
swellings and inflammations, and when applied with brine, it causes small abscesses to suppurate. 
Even its greenery accomplishes the same results, although to a lesser degree." Cf. Hippocrates, De 
victu, 1I.54,13-14 (VI.558,6-8 Littré; transl. Loeb, 328-331): “Cress is heating and melts the flesh; it 
congeals white phlegm, so as to produce strangury." 

24 Apuleius, Herbarius, $ 20 (Brodersen 2015, pp. 73-75). Pliny, NH XX.50,127-130 gives the same 
recipe (cress seed and wild mint in wine) among others for bowel trouble. He describes its medical 
use as a purgative that clears away bile and other humors, but he also knows of several external 
applications to treat various conditions. He concludes by praising Babylonian cress as the best 
variety available. On the plant, see also Pliny, NH IX.154. Scurlock 2014, pp. 497 and 518 has recipes 
mentioning a mixture or decoction of cress (and other ingredients) and beer to be applied externally 
or drunk for pain or “wind” in the stomach. However, cress is also an ingredient in several other 
recipes, often mixed with oil and beer, for a huge variety of ailments. For possible ancient Egyptian 
evidence, see Germer 2008, 284 and 115, where the plant “smt” is also used for a variety of intestinal 
ailments. 
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or life threatening stage of illness is involved. The consumption of this drink is 
rather a preemptive measure in order to avoid such a severe course of disease. 


Assafoetida: Between Drug and Food for the Healthy 


In another brief passage we learn about restrictions on preparing and consuming 
a plant that was used both for cooking and as a drug in ancient times. The whole 
discussion is embedded in a chapter on household related activities (kitchen/clean- 
ing/laundry etc) prohibited on Shabbat. 


Rav Huna (Babylonia, died 297) said: hiltit (N°N>7/asafoetida?) is permitted to be drunk on 
Shabbat. Shemu'el (Babylonia, 34 cent.) said: pure hiltit is food for a healthy person. Rav 
Huna (Babylonia, died ca. 320) said: Who eats of it — a quantity of one zuz (second smallest 
silver coin measure; equal to a dinar/drachme) - risks his life and his skin will peel off. Rabbi 
Ba (Palestine, ca. 290 CE) had eaten of it — a quantity of one zuz - and jumped into a river. 
(yShabbat 20,3/1-170)?5 


In this relatively short section, we read an exchange of opinions between R. Huna 
and R. Shmuel on the permissibility of consuming a plant called hiltit in Hebrew. 
The overarching context, as in other passages, is a discussion of permissible ac- 
tions on Shabbat, including the consumption of specific substances that might 
have healing properties. R. Huna maintains that hiltit may be drunk on Shabbat. 
Shmuel objects that only pure hiltit was normally regarded as a food for healthy 
people, which one could consume on Shabbat without any qualification. R. Huna, 
however, impresses on his colleague the virulence and the danger of consuming 
pure hiltit (“risks his life ... his skin will peel off"). He reinforces his view with an 
anecdote about R. Ba, who had to immerse himself in cold water, most likely to 
cool his burning skin after eating only a small quantity of hiltit. 

The plant name hiltit (7.7777) has a parallel in Syriac (heltita) and most proba- 
bly should be identified as the plant known under the botanical name “asafoetida” 
or "ferula assafoetida" which was known and used from Central Asia to the Medi- 
terranean.?° Already Theophrastus describes the plant in his famous work, and it 


25 The discussion is based on Mishnah Shabbat 20:1 (3): *Hiltit (Asafoetida) should not be soaked 
in warm water, but it may be put into vinegar (as a dip?)". A slightly different rabbinic elaboration 
of this Mishnah can be found in the Babylonian Talmud Shabbat 140a. Other references to the 
consumption of Hiltit (drops from the bark are forbidden, while a leaf is permitted for eating) can 
be found in the Babylonian Talmud Avoda Zara 35b, and 39a-b. 

26 The name seems to consisting of a Latinization of the Persian word aza for gum or mastic and 
the Latin word foetidus (*stinking"). The literal meaning would thus be “stinking gum”, which 
would explain the popular designation “devil’s dirt" in several languages. Cf. German “Teufels- 
dreck”; French “merde du Diable”; Turkish “Şeytan bökösü”; and Spanish “estiércol del diablo”. 
Jastrow, 457 describes Asafoetida as “an umbelliferous plant used, as a resin or in leaves, for spice 
and for medicinal purposes." Also Sokoloff, 204, opts for the identification with asafoetida. The 
Eastern or, to be more specific, Persian origin of this plant is reflected in its French name férule 
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was well known in Greco-Roman medicine. Dioscorides and Galen stressed its anti- 
flatulent effects, well known even today in traditional Indian Ayurvedic healing, 
where it was used also to treat several nervous disorders. It also seems to have 
been used as an anti-microbial remedy (for coughs/bronchitis/asthma), as a con- 
traceptive or abortifacient, sometimes as an anti-epileptic and antiviral remedy, 
and even as an antidote for opium. Later Arabic medical traditions based on Dios- 
corides and Galen also prescribed asafoetida for tiredness, impotence, and so- 
called “frigidity” in women on account of its aphrodisiac effects. 


*The Road to Health is Paved with Good Decoctions" — Talmudic Botany and 
Material Medica 


The next passage derives from chapter 14 of the Mishnah on Shabbat, which broad- 
ly discusses the preparation and consumption of specific foods on this day of rest: 


One may not eat Greek hyssop (j21N/<zwvywn) on Shabbat, because it is not a food 
for healthy people; but one may eat yo'ezer (Ty) /yw»zr and drink abuvro'e 
(ANITDAN\AYINIIAN). One may eat any kind of food [that is also eaten by healthy people, 
even if taken by itself] as medicine, and drink any [commonly consumed] liquid [as medicine], 
except for water of palm-trees/purgative water (my dalym/2^227 °2 - my dgryn/} 777 %) 
and a root/abortive potion (?pY/T'^Y 032 - qws >ygryn/>gryn), since they are remedies 
for jaundice (yrgon/{)?9 - yrwqh/1/717"). However, one may drink water of palm-trees/purga- 
tive water to quench one’s thirst; and one may anoint oneself with root oil (7/7 J2W/shmn 
>yqryn).?® (mShabbat 14,3) 


persique. Its name in Hindi is hing and is known by several other designations in other Indian 
languages. 

The plant is a species of the genus ferula, which belongs to the family of apiaceae or umbelli- 
ferae, better known as the carrot family. Its latex/gum is obtained from the milk or marrow of the 
trunk dried in the sun. It has been used in the form of resin/mastix or powder since ancient times 
in Central Asian and Middle Eastern cultures as a spice resembling the flavor of garlic or onions, 
while its oil has a sulfurous character. It became widespread in the Mediterranean and Europe 
probably after Alexander the Great’s campaign to India, which triggered trade with those distant 
regions. It became very famous in Roman cuisine, where (at least from the 2" cent. onward) it 
replaced the plant known as “(Cyrenaic) silphium” or its resin (laserpitium). 

27 Saad/Said 2011, 8.6. F. asafoetida. Dalby 2000a, pp. 189-90. Idem, 2000b, pp. 110-112. Idem 
2013, p. 29. For the use as food and medicine in rabbinic texts see also mShabbat 20:3; mAvoda 
Zara 2:6; bHulin 58b, bAvoda Zara 39a, bShabbat 140a. Cf. Low Flora 3, p. 452-455; Dioscorides, 
MM III.80; and Galen, De simpl. med. fac. VIII.1716 (XII.123 Kühn). 

28 The different manuscript witnesses provide the following spelling of the materia medica. MS 
Kaufmann, Budapest A 50 (ca. end of 11" ct. to early 139^ ct.): TYTN / WYP / ANID MIN / ^n 
DPT / amp»ya o / amy 13V. MS Parma, Biblioteca Palatina 3173, de Rossi 138 (end of 11* 
ct./middle 13% ct.): TYTN / WYP / qR143138 / maps n / DIVI 013 / DPY 137. Complete 
MS Cambridge (ca. 1400): T SWN / WYP / ANTONIN / ap ^5 / DIVA OID / amy 15v. 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Library, TS, TS E2.38 reads: P318 (second hand, above the line: 
DPR)/ yv / AX DIN / np ^n / Day o / PIVA 12V. Cambridge, Cambridge Univer- 
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The Palestinian Talmud combines a discussion of an earlier teaching (possibly on 
a certain date wine called qerirton) with some explanations of our Mishnah from 
Shabbat 14,3: 


Rabbi Shim'on bar Karsana was asked: “Is it permitted to drink grirton on Shabbat?” He re- 
plied: “For one's pleasure, it is permitted, [but] for healing it is forbidden." But is this not [a 
remedy for ailments causing harm] from the lips inwards? 


*But one may eat Yo'ezer" - that is Polytrichon (pwlytrychwn/ 990915) —“and drink Abuv- 
ro’e” («bwbrw»h/ny1Y133N) - this is self-evident in its name. 


R. Yirmiyah (Palestine, early 4 cent.) asked: “What is taught here (i.e., in the Mishnah): 
‘water of palm-trees’ (my dqlym) or ‘purgative water’ (my dqrym)?” He said: “It means ‘pur- 
gative water’ (my dgrym) since it perforates/corrodes the bile (dwgryn/}?7)717).” However, R. 
Yonah (Palestine, mid-4 cent.) said: “It is more compelling to say ‘water of palm-trees,’ since 
it emerges from between two palm trees.” (yShabbat 14,3-14b) 


This passage is an intriguing example for the complex nature of plants that may 
be either a foodstuff or drug or both at the same time. Moreover, it serves to illus- 
trate the difficulties of every inquiry into ancient pharmacology or botany. In the 
base text, from the Mishnah (ca. 2293" cent.), a variety of different products are 
mentioned in the rules about which plants and potions one may or may not con- 
sume on Shabbat: (Greek) hyssop (VANN); yo'ezer (31919), abuvro’e (\TYMNIN 
INDIN); palm-water (mop °) or purgative water (Dn? 2); root potion/cup 
(hj? Y 032); root oil (PPY JAW). 

As we shall see, it is far from clear today which plants, potions, and oils the 
authors of this passage may have intended. This problem of identification likewise 
applies to many descriptions given in Egyptian, Babylonian, and Greco-Roman 
medical or botanical works, as has been previously discussed. However, the Tal- 
mudic elaboration on this brief text reveals that already the authors of the later 
Palestinian Talmud struggled to identify most of the plants and potions mentioned 
in the earlier passage. 

The Yerushalmi sees no need to explain the ruling about Greek hyssop (read 
as T I1TN/ezov yawan), which the Mishnah states may be consumed only for medi- 
cal purposes (“it is not a food for healthy people"). The hyssop or yssop (Hebr. 
Ezov/2WR; cf. Greek 0oownoc)?? mentioned in the Bible refers most probably not 
to the plant Hyssopus officinalis but to an herb (marjoram/oregano) from the same 
family. This identification is supported by references in the Bible, the Babylonian 





sity Library, TS, T-S E1.47 (fragment): 1»211??/ WYP / ANID 3??? / DPT ^n / ap» 2999 / jaw 
DY. Cambridge, Cambridge University Library, TS, T-S E1.43 (fragment): TP3TN/ 197 / 
9133138 / DPT / DIP yn OD / ????Yy Jaw. 

29 Cf. the introduction to this volume, pp. 5-6, and F. Desch's paper in this volume. 

30 Cf. Sokoloff 1992, 48; Jastrow, 37. 
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Talmud, and Arabic texts on medical plants.?! The plant J1?31T"8 (eyzovyon) is also 
translated DNDN ^nVT?N (al-sa'tar al-Färisi) in a colophon of a Genizah frag- 
ment of the Mishnah (Cambridge T-S E 1.43), thus supporting the connection to 
herbs (marjoram/thyme) with known medicinal properties.?? 

The two following plants, however, yo'ezer and abuvro'e, are translated or ex- 
plained in the Yerushalmi's discussion of the Mishnah. First, yo'ezer is identified 
as polytrichon. This Greek-sounding name might refer to several types of fern (Adi- 
antum capillus-veneris, Asplenium trichomanes) or moss (Poly trichum commune), 
both known since Antiquity by the popular designations “maidenhair” or “Venus’s 
hair."?? According to Dioscorides and Ps.-Apuleius, these might be drunk as a de- 


31 Yssopus officinalis is a shrub that was used in cooking and flavoring, as well as an expectorant, 
cough reliever, and soothing remedy. It is described in Dioscorides, III.25 (Beck 2005, 190-91). For 
the biblical passages mentioning yssop in contexts of purification, cleansing (of houses and bodies), 
and healing, see Exodus 12:22, Leviticus 14:4, Leviticus 14:6, Leviticus 14:52, Numbers 19:6, and 
Numbers 19:18. The Babylonian Talmud on Shabbat 109b, takes great pains to identify the plant: 
“R. Joseph said: ‘Hyssop is abratha bar hemag; Greek hyssop is abratha bar henag.' Ulla said: 
*[Hyssop is] white marwa [sage]. [...] R. Pappi said, ‘It is shumshuk [marjoram].’” Cf. also Bos 2011, 
pp. 92-93. 

32 However, even the Arabic meaning is not absolutely certain, since medieval authorities dis- 
agreed on the matter. While today za'atar is identified as Majorana syriaca or Origanum syriacum, 
za'atar farsi is often equated with Satureja thymbra/thymbrifoloa. See Gerrit Bos (transl. and ed.), 
Marwan ibn Ganäh (Rabbi Jonah), Kitab al-Talhis. Critical Edition of the Arabic text, with English 
Translation, Commentary and Analysis of the Iberorromance Vocabulary, forthcoming ed. no. 799 
(fol. 67v,13-16): 


jimallilall ss, Je lcs Jill ja a g Alle alli ac gg lll A A A u ) Jill ical! 
al Gas JI caca sail uil 


“Al-sa‘tar al-Farisi (lit. “Persian oregano”) is what is known as fulful al-Sagaliba (“pepper of the 
Slavs”). It is the summer savory (al-Satriya), according to Ibn Gulgul. The sa'tar Farisi which is 
brought into our (country) is not identical to al-Satriya. 

Sa'tar is a common Arabic name for oregano (Origanum vulgare L., Lamiaceae; cf. supra nr. 155, 
365, 778). Ibn Gul£ul (ap. Dioscurides triumphans III 37) maintained that Dioscurides' 6buBpa (sum- 
mer savory, Satureja hortensis L., Dietrich 1988, p. 385) is al-Satriya al-bustäniyya. ‘Abdallah ibn 
Salih (ap. Diosc. tr. l.c.) adds that this is “Persian oregano,"al-sa'tar al-Farisi. The term Satriya 
obviously derives from Latin satureia.” 
33 Sokoloff 1992, 426: “maidenhair”; Jastrow, 1141: same. Cf. Krauss LW II, 425: Adiantum Capillus 
Veneris — Frauenhaar. See also Löw, Flora I, p. 11 and II, p. 76 and IV, p. 71. Löw 1881, p. 278f, 315; 
Flora Palestina I, Text 7, plates 6. Polytrichum/polytrichon, from Greek poly (“many”) and thrix 
(“hair”), noAv1ptyov belongs to the family of mosses and has about 70 subspecies. The popular 
names for these plants, such as “golden-hair,” “Venus’s-hair,” *maidenhair," or in modern Hebrew 
*Shulamit's hair" (moo nnmnswv), as well as “common haircap,” “great golden maidenhair,” or 
*great goldilocks" for Polytrichum commune, are based on their physical appearance. According to 
Pliny, it was also called polythrix (noA00pi£), kallitrichon (kaAAttpıov, “lovely hair"), trichomanes 
(rptxopavéc, “wild/fine hair"), and saxifragum (“stone-breaker”?). Cf. Pliny, NH XXII.63-64. For 
ancient Egypt, see Germer 2008, pp. 183f. For the Arabic and medieval Jewish references to maiden 
hair, cf. Bos 2011, 269-70. 
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coction for a wide variety of ailments of the intestines and urinary tract, asthma, 
jaundice, and bleeding in women. Applied externally, it heals sores and swellings. 
Moreover, according to a sympathetic equation of the plant's name and appearance 
with its effect, it was considered excellent at helping to regenerate or to maintain 
thick and healthy hair and beard.?^ Most of the later commentators, however, inter- 
preted the Aramaic translation putnaq in the Babylonian Talmud as ‘pennyroyal’ 
(mentha pulegium).*° This identification may be supported by the (Judeo-) Arabic 
gloss ‘1171 (al-füdanÿ = Ar. qo 33) in the colophon of the Mishnah fragment ex- 
plaining the Hebrew 19? (yo'ezer)?$ Pennyroyal was used in a wide variety of 


34 Cf. Dioscorides, MM IV.134,1-2 (Beck 2005, 299-300): *á6tavrov, Adiantum capillus Veneris L., 

Maiden, hair. 

1. Maiden hair: but some call it polytrichon. It has little leaves similar to coriander, split at the 
end, and the small shoots on which they grow are quite dark, delicate, and a span long. It has 
neither little stalk, nor flower, nor seed. The root is useless. 

The decoction of this plant, when drunk, can help asthmatics, the jaundiced, those with 
spleen disease, and those who have difficult micturition. It breaks up stones, it stops diar- 
rhea, it helps those bitten by wild animals, and it stems fluid discharges from the stomach when 
drunk with wine; it also moves both the menstrual period and the discharges that follow child- 
birth and it stems blood spitting. 

2. It is plastered on for malignant sores, it restores hair on bald spots, it dissipates scrofulous 
swellings of the glands, and when used with soap powder, it wipes dandruff and scurf clean. 
With gum ladanum and with oil of myrtle or with unguent of lilies, or with hyssop and wine, it 
prevents hair from falling, as does its decoction when used as a cleanser with wine and soap 
powder. It makes cocks and quails belligerent when mixed with their feed. It is cultivated in 
enclosed places for the benefit of sheep. It grows in shady spots, on humid walls, and around 
fountains." 


Besides the nurturing effect of Herba politricum (*The Greeks also called it adianton, politricum, 
trichomanes, pterion") on the hair, Ps.-Apuleius, Herbarius, 8 51 (Brodersen 2015, 110f) also mentions 
a recipe (“pulverized leaves were mixed with 9 ground peppercorns and 9 ground coriander seeds 
in best quality wine, to be consumed when coming to the bathhouse") to help relieve pain of the 
colon. It is also recommended by Ps.-Galen for promoting the growth of one's beard. Cf. Laurence 
Totelin, “How to grow your beard, Roman style." The Recipes Project, 14.5. 2015; http://recipes. 
hypotheses.org/5691, retrieved on 26. 2. 2016. The same effect on the hair, in addition to many inter- 
nal and external applications for other ailments, is attested in Pliny, NH XXII.30 (Loeb, 336-339): 
*For it dyes the hair, for which purpose a decoction is made in wine with celery seed added and 
plenty of oil, in order to make it grow curly and thick; moreover it prevents hair from falling out." 
35 Cf. Sokoloff JBA, 889, who sees a similar Middle Persian term (pundag/putnak/putnag) as the 
background. Jastrow, 1149 has the spelling with taw as IMP. 

36 This is even more compelling in light of the spelling variant of putnag with gimel (3305). Cf. 
Sokoloff, 889. For the exact identification of the Arabic term to which the fragment refers, I thank 
Gerrit Bos (Cologne/Amsterdam) who has kindly provided several very helpful references. See Bos 
2011, Yud 5, p. 251: 


ToU 1122 2° DIA VV KIM NONO i05 5" 9933 rms na mv IUT. 5 
WIM] VA pnm ^"woUNDID 
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external and internal applications for various ailments in the Greco-Roman medical 
tradition.” Moreover, as this example pointedly demonstrates, we also must bear 
in mind that the Babylonian and Palestinian Talmud might have dealt with two 
entirely different plants despite discussing the same Mishnaic text. 

Second, the Talmudic authors of the Yerushalmi consider the name Abuvro'e 
to be self-explanatory. It only becomes so, however, if we change the mishnaic 
spelling Abuvroe (written as one word with an Aleph in ro’e, i.e. ANTI 23138 = “see- 
ing/looking reed/tube/pipe") into a constructus-form reading Abuvro'e as two 
words (with an Ayin in ro’e: 197) DNAN). The name then acquires the meaning 
*shepherd's flute/reed/tube/pipe." The fact that neither the Mishnah nor the Yeru- 
shalmi discuss the plant or its medicinal use in further detail is highly problematic. 
Only the Babylonian Talmud (bT Shabbat 109b) with its different cultural back- 
ground includes a more detailed treatment. The passage in question presents a 
twofold translation of Abuvro'e into Aramaic according to different spellings (Hum- 
tarya = Hutra yehidah/Hutra de-Raya). The text further states that this plant helps 
someone who “has drunken uncovered water." Philologists and historians have 
offered various implausible identifications of AbuvRo’e, ranging from an unknown 
variety of Hirtenblüte (shepherd's beverage/blossom), to eupatorium and liverwort, 
to alisma plantago (“water-plantain”/“mad-dog’s weed" ).?? 


YW'ZR SDH, Arab. PWDNG GBLY, o.l. PWLYYG MWNT’, there are six varieties, one called MNT'STRY 
and another called QLMNT 

[...] Arabic füdang gabali means “mountain mint," possibly Nepetacataria L. and Var. (DT 3:35; 
M 309). For the identification of Hebrew YW'ZR and Arabic füdang, cf. Sa‘adya, (SAM 168:46); 2 
Maimonides on mShab 14.3 (MK 2:67)). 

For other designations (i.e., SY' H for savory/Satureia Thymbra) see Bos 2011, 363-364. 

37 Pliny, NH XX.54 (Loeb, 88-93) on pennyroyal (puleium) and wild pennyroyal (menthe silvestris) 
knows of a variety of different applications for various diseases. Ps.-Apuleius Herbarius 8 93 (Bro- 
dersen 2015, 162-167) lists up to eighteen different therapies with pennyroyal (“The Greeks call it 
glicon”). See also Dioscorides, MM III.31 (Beck 2005, 193-94): “yÀñxov, Mentha pulegium L., Penny- 
royal - 1. The pennyroyal: it is a familiar herb, warming, thinning, and promoting digestion. When 
drunk, it draws the menses, afterbirth, and embryos/fetuses. It brings up from the lung phlegm 
when drunk with salt and honey and it helps people with spasms, and with sour wine mixed with 
water, it relieves nausea and gnawing pains of the stomach. With wine, it drives down the bowel 
dark matter and helps those bitten by wild animals, and when applied to the nostrils with vinegar, 
it revives those who fainted. 

2. Ground up dry and burned, it also strengths the gums; plastered on with barley groats, it 
soothes all inflammations; it is suitable to use all by itself on the gouty until the skin surfaces 
becomes irritated, and when used with a cerate, it checks facial eruptions; it also helps patients 
with spleen disease when plastered on with salt. Its decoction used as a wash stops itching, and it 
is suitable in a sitz bath for uterine inflations, indurations, and twistings. Some people call it ble- 
chona because sheep that taste it when in bloom bleat continuously." 

On mentha pulegium in Ancient Egypt see Germer 2008, 81f.; 297-99. 

38 Jastrow, 3, gives misleading information without proper references: “shepherds’s flute, name of 
a plant (Eupatorium) for medical use."This statement is based on the translation of the term as 
Humtarya in the Babylonian Talmud. See Jastrow, 435: “Eupatorium, a drink made of liver-wort." 
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The most reliable clue to the identity of this puzzling plant, however, indeed 
seems to be its name, just as the Yerushalmi suggests (“as the name implies”). The 
interpretation of AbuvRo’e as “shepherd’s flute/reed/tube” gives us a fairly precise 
hint. The explanation of the strange word Humtarya (N°01) with reference to a 
more common name such as Hutra de-Raya (N91 NU = “shepherd’s staff”) 
points in the same direction.?? This point of reference is also supported by the 
colophon of the Mishnah fragment reading ^DY?2N 2N2IN = 79M 3338 (ABWB 
RW» = Ar. Unbub al-Ra'i/— sel jn. The Arabic translation has the same mean- 
ing as AbuvRo'e, namely “shepherd’s tube/pipe/flute." Since this identification was 
already known to the Geonim, we may speculate as to which term is a calque from 
the other, from Hebrew to Arabic or vice versa, or entertain the possibility that 
such a name existed simultaneously in different Semitic languages for the same 
plant type.^? 

While other plants whose popular names resemble the one under discussion 
are known to historical botany,“ the explanation and references of Geonic and 


Eupatorium cannabinum (also known as *hemp-agrimony," “holy rope"; or in German as “Wasser- 
dost," *Kunigundekraut," *Wasserhanf," *Hirschklee," *Blauwetterkühl") is the only branch of the 
eupatorium species of the daisy family in Europe. It has been used to treat rheumatic ailments, 
fever, and flu, since it stimulates the immune system of the human body. However, the Eupatorion/ 
Eupatorium mentioned in Dioscorides (IV.41/Beck 2005, 265), Pliny (NH XXVI.64), and Galen (De 
simpl. med. fac. VI.5,23 = XL879 Kühn) might in fact refer to Agrimonia eupatoria ("agrimo- 
ny,""church steeples,” ”sticklewort”) mentioned in Ps.-Apuleius (Herbarius, $ 31/Brodersen 2015, 
87f.), the medicinal use of which is well attested throughout history. Cf. Lów 1881, 33; Adams 1847, 
118f. Liverwort belongs to a family of moss-like marchantiophyta; its name derives from an equation 
of the shape of its leaves and its medical function (i.e. curing the liver). 

The German translation (Hüttenmeister 2004, 370) gives *Hirtenblüte" (*shepherd's beverage/ 
blossom") without further reference to a specific plant. Lów 1881, 34f identifies the plant 
AbuvRo’e, but not Hutra de-Raya, as Alisma plantago (“water-plantain,” *mad-dog's weed," Germ. 
*Froschlóffel"). Greek authors discuss a very similar plant (&Auopa) with a wide range of medicinal 
uses (for swelling, poisoning, intestinal ailments, menstrual pain, and even perhaps rabies, and as 
a diuretic). Cf. Dioscorides, MM III.152 (Beck 2005, 248), Pliny, NH XXV.124, and Galen, De simpl. 
med. fac. VI.4,1 (XI.861 Kühn). 

39 Cf. Jastrow, 431; Sokoloff 2002, 437. The reading hutra de-reiya appears in MS Munich 95, where- 
as the printed edition reads Hutra yehidah (ANTM NIN = “lonely staff”). Nathan ben Yechiel’s 
Arukh, following Rashi's commentary, explains the later name as based on the fact that it grows as 
a single sprout without any branches. 

40 Only the Genizah fragment (with the Judeo-Arabic colophon) Cambridge T-S E 1.43 of the Mish- 
nah has the spelling that becomes predominant in the Talmudim as 519113138 (with ayin and vocal- 
ization), while all other witnesses for the Mishnah read ANNDAN (with Aleph). According to Soko- 
loff 2002, 437, the Syriac equivalent refers to Equisetum ramosissimum (“branched horsetail"). The 
Arabic name Unbub al-ra'yi CUNTPN 211218) was known to N. ben Yechiel, as attested in the Arukh. 
41 One might cite “shepherd’s needle” (Scandix pecten-veneris or “Venus’ comb”; in modern He- 
brew: NOW 107, “Shulamit’s comb"), which Dioscorides and others sometimes conflate with 
(wild) chervil, both belonging to the Apiaceae family. See Dioscorides, MM 11.138 (Beck 2005, 151): 
“okávõtě, Scandix pecten-veneris L., Wild chervil. The wild chervil: this plant, too, is a wild green, 
somewhat harsh and rather bitter, edible, and when eaten either boiled or raw, it eases the bowel, 
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medieval Jewish (such as Sa’adya Gaon/Maimonides) and Arabic authors suggest 
that both the names in the Yerushalmi and the Bavli refer to a plant from the 
species of knotweed/knotgrass (polygonum). These authorities, however, hold dif- 
ferent views about the exact identification of the plant. While some tend to identify 
AbuvRo’e/Unbub al-ra’i — which is at times also equated with asa al-rai 
(Ar. „se Al Las/“shepherd’s staff”) — as “common knotweed" (Polygonum avicu- 
lare) or “horsetail knotweed” (Polygonum equisetiforme), others interpret it as 
“(small) teasel” (dipsacus (pilosus)/virgo pastoris) or “houseleek” (aeizoon/semper- 
vivum). 

In addition, the Talmud offers two contrasting etiologies for the ambiguous 
potion called “purgative water” or “water of palm-trees" (namely, “perforating the 
bile" and “emerging from between two palm trees”) — but without reaching any 
final conclusion.? The other items mentioned in the Mishnah (i.e. “a potion of 
roots" and “root-oil”) are not discussed in this Talmudic passage. 


it is wholesome, and it is diuretic. When drunk, its decoction is useful for the bladder, kidneys, 
and liver." The Arabic name el jll Li/mushtur-rayi (“shepherd’s comb") also features a shep- 
herd, but in some cases this refers to “teasel” (dipsacus, also called: 4344). Cf. Richardson 1829, 
1425. According to Liopa 2014 the herb has been used traditionally across the Mediterranean for 
cooking. 

Another possible identification is *shepherd's purse/sprout” (Capsella bursa-pastoris; Hebr. 
ny Up» Ar. el us). This plant of the mustard family has been used across the Mediter- 
ranean and Europe as food and for cosmetic and medicinal purposes. Cf. Dioscorides, MM II.156 
(Beck 2005, 158): “OAdomi, Capella bursa pastoris L., Shepherd’s-purse [..] Its seed is sharp, 
warms, and purges bile both upwards and downwards when an amount of one oxybaphonis drunk. 
It is used in clysters for people with hip disease, it brings forth blood, and it breaks internal suppu- 
rative inflammations when drunk; it does also set the menses going and it destroys embryos/ 
fetuses." 

42 Cf. Leclerc/Ibn al-Baytar 1877-83, 8 182 (p. 162f), 8 732, 81547 (p. 450f); Ebn Beythar/Sontheimer 
1840, pp. 96, 131, 151, 265; and Beythar/Sontheimer 1842, pp. 84, 195—96 (asa elrai), 237; and for 
Maimonides see Meyerhof 1940/1996, no. 162 (p. 80), and respectively Rosner 1979, no. 162 (p. 118f), 
no. 298 (p. 200). For Polygonon/Polygonum, see Dioscorides, MM IV.4 (Beck 2005, 253-54), who 
knows of its astringent and cooling properties. It is drunk because of its diuretic and styptic effects, 
but also used to treat animal bites and fevers. Several external and suppository applications (leucor- 
rhea, earache, genital sores, swelling, shingles etc.) are also attested. Dioscorides, MM III.11 (Beck 
2005, 183) knows only of medical usages for wild teasel (Dipsacus fullonum) as plaster or supposito- 
ry. See also the identification of “teasel” as Arabic mushtur-rayi in n.40 above. For the various 
external (sores, swelling, headdache, inlammation) and internal (venomous bites, diarrhea) appli- 
cations of different types of sempervivum, see Dioscorides, MM IV.88-90 (Beck 2005, 286-87). 

43 In light of the manuscript variants containing only the spelling “purgative water” (my dgrym/ 
27 52) this discussion about the different spelling and its meaning seems strange. However, it 
is possible that the Talmudic elaboration is either an invented tradition in order to emphasize a 
certain point or it reflects a variant teaching that got lost in the transmission process. 

44 In Galen, De comp. med. per gen. 1.4 (XIII.375-394 Kühn), palm water is used as a basic ingredi- 
ent in a poly-pharmacological plaster with styptic and dispelling effects. For the “perforating/pur- 
gative water" (mei deqarim), there are two recipes in bT Shabbat 110a and Pesachim 42b. For an 
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Talmudic Recipes - for Real? 


Among the very few instances in which the Palestinian Talmud provides detailed 
therapeutic and pharmacological information, we find a passage recommending 
some medico-magical approaches to rabies. The early base-text of the Mishnah 
figures in the context of fasting and discusses how people under certain circum- 
stances (sickness, pregnancy etc.) can be fed even with non-kosher food. The Tal- 
mudic elaboration on this passage reads as follows: 


If one was bitten by a rabid dog he may not be fed the lobe of its liver. However, Rabbi 
Matya the son of Harash (Palestine, mid-2"9 cent.)) permits [it]. (Mishnah Yoma 8:6) 


The signs of a rabid dog: its mouth is obstructed, its spittle continuously drips, its ears are 
flaccid, its tail droops between his hind legs, it moves laterally (lit. *to the sides"; i.e., stagger- 
ing?), and (other) dogs bark at it. And some say: it also barks, but its voice is not strong 
enough. What is the matter with such a rabid dog? Rav (Babylonia, early 3'° cent.) and Shmu'el 
(Babylonia, early 3'° cent.) — one of them says: a ruach hazazit (ghost/demon of a skin disease; 
MS Leiden, Ed.princ: - ruach tezazit — a wild ghost/demon)^? comes over it, and the other one 
says: a woman practices magic and is testing it on him (the dog or the man). Germanai, the 
slave of R. Yuda Nesi'a (Palestine, around 300 CE) was bitten by a rabid dog, and they gave 
him a part of the lobe of the dog's liver to eat, but it did not heal him. Never should 
someone tell you that he was bitten by a rabid dog and he survived, (or) that he was bitten by 
a chabarbar (probably: a snake/lizard) and he survived, (or) that he was kicked by a mule and 
he survived, if it was a white mule. (yYoma 8,5 45b)46 








In the first place, we find a very lively, exceptionally detailed description of the 
signs of a rabid dog, followed by speculations about the causes of the disease. The 
next sentence mentions the attempt to heal Germanai, the slave of a prominent 
scholar, who was bitten by a mad dog by feeding him parts of the rabid dog's liver. 
This remedy, however, clearly failed to cure him. 

Cures based on the concept of affinity (sympatheia) are widely known in the 
Greco-Roman medical tradition. Although the various therapies and recipes related 
to rabid dog-bites smack of magic, they are included in the oeuvre of the most 
important encyclopedic and medical writers. Eating parts of the dog's liver was a 
famous example of such an approach. Dioscorides recommends eating the roasted 
liver of a rabid dog, suggesting an additional medico-magical preventive measure, 
as well.“ Pliny, in contrast, advocates eating the raw liver of the dog that has 


exhaustive discussion of the potion called kos shel iqarin, which also relates to this Mishnah, see 
the contribution to this volume by Aaron Amit. 

45 The translation reflects the two main reading variants attested in manuscripts and printed edi- 
tions. 

46 Cf. yBer 8,6/3 (12b) which mentions the same lethal injuries by the same animals. 

47 Diosc. MM II.47 (Beck 2005, 104): “The roasted liver of a rabid dog is believed to protect those 
bitten by it safe from rabies. As a precaution, they also use the canine (tooth) of the dog that has 
bitten them as an amulet tied in a little pouch fastened to their arm". 
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bitten someone. If this is not possible, one should consume it boiled or at least 
drink the broth from cooking the meat. This advice is featured as the most effective 
of several colorful treatments in Pliny's extended discussion.^? Galen rejects eating 
the cooked liver of a rabid dog to treat a bite, since those on whom it worked had 
used other medicines, whereas others who used only this remedy died. In another 
passage, however, Galen rationalizes other obscure remedies against rabies, also 
known to Dioscorides, according to the theory of sympatheia.^? 

From this brief survey we learn that the Talmudic account was not nearly as 
Obscure as it seems to the modern reader. In fact, this Talmudic advice is on the 
same level as the expert knowledge of the Greco-Roman tradition. The account in 
the Palestinian Talmud works in two directions. On the one hand, it supports the 
halakhic communis opinio given in the Mishnah, which discourages feeding the 
liver of a rabid dog to the person bitten by it. While we find one rabbi in the Mish- 
nah who permits this remedy, the Talmud presents a prominent test case about the 
slave of R. Yehuda Nassi’a to demonstrate the inefficacy of this healing method.^? 
On the other hand, this section elaborates at length on the rather terse statements 
about rabies in the Mishnah. The Talmudic text introduces not only a phenotypic 
description of the rabid dog (the “signs” or *symptoms")?! but also an etiology for 
rabies, drawing on ideas about demonology and witchcraft that may have an even 
more ancient Near Eastern background.” 


48 Cf. Pliny, NH XXIX.32. Pliny begins by mentioning the application of the ashes of a dog's head 
that has been burned in a specific way. The ashes are applied directly or in a potion. He knows of 
similar applications accompanied by certain rituals using the burned hair of the rabid dog's tail, 
the mucous saliva of a mad dog, a little worm (perhaps an ulceration) on the mad dog's tongue, 
snake skin, burned parts of a young swallow or its nest, red chicken manure, a cockscomb, or 
simply goosefat with honey. Pliny further mentions several preventive charms carried by people to 
prevent rabid dogs from attacking. These include the heart or the tongue of a dog, the tail of a 
living weasel, and similar such things. 

49 For Galen’s rejection of cooked liver, see De simpl. med. fac. X1.1,10 (XII.335 Kühn). Dioscorides 
and Galen (cf. De simpl. med. fac. X1.1,34 [XII.356-9 K.]) mention the use of crayfish (with or without 
an incantation) to treat a rabid dog's bite. Cf. Diosc. MM II.10 (Beck 2005, 97): “The ash of calcined 
riverine crabs, when drunk for three days in the amount of two spoonsful with one spoonful of 
gentian root and with wine, is very helpful to those bitten by a mad dog; [...]." In addition to 
Dioscorides, Galen gives a rationale for this treatment: since rabies is also called "fear of water" 
(hydrophobia), it can be healed best by applying something that lives in the water. Keyser 1997, 
190, n. 64. notes the irrational nature of this argument, since it makes no reference at all to Galen's 
theory of the four humors and the qualities (dynameis) of medicinal substances. Cf. also Petit's 
contribution in this volume, 66-69. 

50 In another context (y. Shabbat 6:9, 8c), the Yerushalmi gives the background to this teaching. 
Germania/Germanai, the non-Jewish slave of the patriarch, saves the life of a rabbinic scholar 
whom he accompanies to the market place by fending off an attacking rabid dog. This passage, 
however, makes no mention either of a therapy or of the slave's death. Cf. Hezser 2002, 125-127. 
51 Interestingly, most of these signs are known from ancient Mesopotamian and Egyptian descrip- 
tions of rabid dogs. Cf. Blancou 1994, esp. 363. 

52 The two authorities cited, Rav and Shmu'el, are famous Babylonian sages. Their opinion also 
appears in a parallel in b. Yoma 83b-84a, which mentions many rituals and incantations, but no 
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Paying the Price for Pharmaceutical Advice — a Recipe to Treat 
sifduna/sofdina 


A unique story that appears in two different but related treatises of the Yerushalmi 
(Shabbat/Avoda Zara) is important for the study of pharmaceutical and therapeutic 
knowledge in the Talmudic traditions: 


R. Abahu (Palestine, ca. 300 CE) [said] in the name of R. Yohanan: “Therefore, sifduna/sofdi- 
na disease (tzphdynh-tzyphdwnh: ;/175N-/175"X) [scurvy?/stomatitis?/gum-disease?] is a 
danger [to life]." [Once] R. Yohanan (Palestine, early 2° cent.) suffered from this [illness] and 
he went to the daughter of Dadmitinus in Tiberias to get healed by her. On the eve [before 
Shabbat] he went up to her and asked: *Will I need anything [for my cure] for tomorrow?" 

She said to him: "You do not need anything, except for date stones (19277 Trib, 
half of them burned/roasted. And some say: [kernels of] Nicolaus [dates] and the husk/ 
glume of barley (199X97 35) [grains/kernels], and dried/dry excrements of an infant 
(672925 23127 MINI). Pulverize [the ingredients] and anoint [yourself with them], but 
do not say anything to anyone!" 

[However,] the next day he came and taught it in public. Some say: she strangled herself. 
And some say: she became a proselyte. 

You learn from this three [things/lessons]. You learn from this that sifduna/sofdina is 
dangerous [to life]. And you learn from this that one heals everything from the lips inwards 
[on Shabbat]. And you learn from it what R. Ya'agov bar Acha said in the name of R. Yohanan: 
“If the [non-Jewish practitioner] is a skilled doctor/expert physician (rwf» >wmn/}2N N277), 
[the healing] is permitted". (yShab 14,4/6-7-14d = yAZ 2,2/5-6 40d (IV, p. 265), 2:1, 40c) 











This narrative introduces the famous rabbinic sage R. Yochanan, who was suffering 
from a disease termed sifduna/sofdina (T1 TDN-/1 79" X). Early scholars commonly 
interpreted this disease as “scurvy,” in accordance with the modern-day use of 
the Hebrew term. Other explanations identify it as *stomatitis" (Preuss) or, more 
cautiously, as referring more generally to an inflammatory disease of the mouth or 
gums, probably with sores. Samuel Kottek, following Buxtorf, has argued that the 
name of the disease might derive from the Greek term sephedon, which indicates 
a putrid abscess.”* However, the name of the disease itself does not enable us to 
identify the precise kind of illness the Talmud intended. 


pharmacological therapy whatsoever. See also Mock 2008, esp. 12-13. In the Greco-Roman medical 
tradition, rabies was thought to be caused by a small worm in the dog's body (a parasite), a *burn- 
ing of the nerves" (Democritus), or poison (Celsus and others). For the Babylonian concept, see 
Blancou 1994, esp. 364; and cf. Geller 2015, 30 on the connection between the disease and demons 
or evil spirits. 

53 IPP PID NINNI NYA 

54 Jastrow, 1295: scurvy (cf. bYoma 84a) // Sokoloff JPA, 463: “sifdun” = a sickness (from Z`F`D = 
to press/contract) // generally considered to affect the gums and other organs. Variant spellings: 
safdina, sofdina, sufdana (yShabbat 2 (40d)), sifduna, sefidna (also ending with heh or aleph). 
Preuss 1992, 196f identifies it as “stomatitis,” i.e. an inflammation of the mouth and lips, often after 
or together with inflammation of the gums (gingivitis). Modern medicine knows of several causes 
for stomatitis, including infections, nutritional deficiencies, and allergies. For a critical survey of 
all identifications, see Kottek 1996, 2925-26. 
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What is probably the only compound recipe in the entire Yerushalmi concerns 
precisely this ailment. In exceptional detail, the Talmud relates an exchange be- 
tween R. Yochanan and a non-Jewish woman, “the daughter of Domitianus/Dad- 
mitinus" or “Timtinis” from Tiberias, from whom he had sought medical advice. 
Since she is mentioned by name only in these two accounts, nothing else is known 
about this specific woman, who possessed advanced healing knowledge and had 
access to different remedies.” As Shabbat approached during his treatment, R. Yo- 
chanan asks the woman to explain to him how to prepare his remedy in advance, 
since he would be unable to visit her or prepare the remedy himself during Shab- 
bat. The healer thereupon gives him the recipe for a kind of paste or salve that 
includes some ingredients intimately connected to magic or superstitious beliefs 
that scholars previously considered Dreckapotheke. Ignoring the healer's emphatic 
instructions to keep the recipe confidential, R. Yochanan reveals his new knowl- 
edge the next day at the study-house, thereby exposing the woman's téchne.5° 

Although this brief episode gives an entire recipe, it would be futile to search — 
as scholars previously did — for an exact parallel in ancient Greco-Roman medical 
literature, one which most probably does not exist, or, at the very least, can no 
longer be reconstructed. This lack of parallels might be due to the oral-written 
hybridity of the recipe genre in general. However, also we cannot exclude the pos- 
sibility that recipes such as that reported in our text became distorted during the 
process of transmission, since they were not the most important subject of discus- 
sion in the Talmud. 


The ingredients or materia medica 


The healer's prescription consists of three elements in dried form: date pits, barley 
husk, and the dried feces of a little child. The first part of the recipe mentions 
date stones that should be (half) burnt/roasted, specified by the Greek as Nikolaos- 


55 In the German translation (Hüttenmeister 2004, 377) she is described as “Tochter des Dadmiti- 
nus" (Dadminitus' daughter). In the Babylonian Talmud, the female figure is anonymous, while the 
passage in Shabbat has bat domitian and yAvoda Zara 2,2 (40d) refers to her as Thimtinis. For the 
name and cultural background of this female "expert physician," see Ilan 1997, 263-265; Aed. 2002, 
191-195; Aed. 2006, 167-172. 

56 This deed has serious consequences: some say the woman strangled herself or became a prose- 
lyte. The parallel narrative in the Babylonian Talmud Avoda Zara 28a (cf. also bYoma 84a) does not 
include the recipe or any other medical information. It focuses solely on how R. Yohanan uses his 
oath to trick the non-Jewish healer, represented by a stock rabbinic character of the matrona, and 
discusses the legitimacy of his actions. Only after our passage does the text return to medical issues 
by describing the symptoms and etiology of sofdina/sifduna, discussing healing by non-Jewish phy- 
sicians, and giving an associative series of various ailments, their cures, and the relevant recipes. 
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dates.” This particular type of large dates, as well as the juicy karyota dates from 
which wine was made, are mentioned several times in rabbinic texts.58 As Pliny 
indicates, they were to Greece and Rome traded from Syria-Palestine in ancient 
times.°? We know that dates were utilized for medical purposes already in ancient 
Egypt and Babylonia. The Greco-Roman medical tradition also cites it as a very 
nutritious food used for strengthening the body. Certain healing properties are 
also mentioned, in particular the power to cleanse the bowels and sooth the stom- 
ach, astringent qualities, and effective cough relief. Galen also acknowledges the 
astringent qualities of most dates and sees them as beneficial for the stomach 
and bowels. However, he dwells especially on the harmful effects of consuming 
excessive numbers of dates, which can block the liver and spleen and cause flatu- 
lence.9! 

Some of the therapeutic usages for dates described by Dioscorides are of partic- 
ular interest for the Talmudic recipe under discussion: 


Dry dates, ground up and plastered on with quince and with cerate made from flowers of wild 
vines, help those spitting blood [...] 3. Date pits are burned in an unfired earthen vessel, 
like everything else, then, after they have been quenched with wine, they are washed and 
used instead of vegetable ash. They are suitable for paints of the eyelids and eyelashes, and if 


57 The name is said to derive from the name of the philosopher Nicolaus of Damascus, who was 
sent by the Judaean king Herodes to Emperor August, for whom he had brought the best dates as 
a present. 

58 Cf. mAvoda Zara 1,5: niglabas as one of the three kinds of dates that may not be sold to non- 
Jews, since they might use them for sacrifice or offerings. It appears elsewhere (with variant spell- 
ings) in rabbinic texts: yAvoda Zara 39d/ 40d; bAZ 14b; Numeri Rabba 3,1; yBerakhot 10c; yDe- 
mai22c; yMaaser Sheni 54d. On the variant spellings for and the etymology of the name, see Krauss 
1899, 366—367; Loew 1881, 8 78, 109-125, esp. 110-11 and 123. 

59 On the datepalm see Löw 1924 (Flora II), 306-362, esp. 320-23 on the nikolai; cf. also Dalby 
2013, 113-114. Both scholars cite Pliny, NH XIII.9,45 (Loeb, 124f): *Next to these the most famous 
are the caryotae, which supply a great deal of food but also of juice, and from which the principal 
wines of the East are made; these strongly affect the head, to which the date owes its name. But 
not only are these trees abundant and bear largely in Judaea, but also the most famous are found 
there, and not in the whole of that country but especially in Jericho, although those growing in the 
valleys of Archelais and Phasehs and Lithias in the same country are also highly spoken of. Their 
outstanding property is the unctuous juice which they exude and an extremely sweet sort of wine- 
flavour like that of honey. The Nicholas date belonging to this class is not so juicy but exceptionally 
large in size, four put end to end making a length of eighteen inches." 

60 Cf. Geller 2010, 101,103,105,109; Scurlock 2014, 578 gives a recipe for irregular bleeding in wom- 
en that closely resembles our text, since roasted and ground date stones are wrapped in wool and 
inserted into the vagina. According to Kolta/Schwarzmann-Schafhauser 2000, 138-141, dates were 
one of the most commonly applied therapeutic remedies in ancient Egypt (ca. 10 % of all identified 
drugs in the surviving literature, while 8096 remain unidentified); dates (as well as salt, mastic, 
honey etc.) seem to have been used for a variety of purposes. 

61 Cf. Galen, Alim. fac. II.26 (Grant 2000, 130-31). Cf. also Oribasius’ faithful rendition of Galen 
according to Grant 1997, 180-181. 
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they were burned insufficiently, the process is repeated. They have properties that are astrin- 
gent and that stop the pores, operating on eye pustules, on defects in the eye within the 
cornea, and on falling eyelashes with spikenard; with wine, they control overgrown flesh and 
cicatrize wounds. The dates from Egypt, the ones from the dwarf palms, are most appropriate. 
(Dioscorides, MM 1.109 (Gr. poîvié), Phoenix dactylifera L., Date palm)? 


Dioscorides and Pliny refer explicitly to the astringent qualities of burned date 
stones and their application for inflammations of the eyes or for wounds of differ- 
ent kinds. The dried fruit helps as well against the spitting of blood which might 
be connected to some ulceration of the gums or in the mouth. A similar therapy 
with date paste is known to us from Papyrus Ebers: 


For ulcerations, sores on the teeth or in the mouth, it helps to chew a paste made of cow milk, 
fresh dates, and a certain legume (w*h) that has been exposed to night dew. (According to 
pEbers 746 (89,10-11) = IV 66; V 113)93 


The second component is husk or glume of barley. The medical benefits of barley, 
which was probably the most widespread crop throughout the Mediterranean and 
Ancient Near East, are mentioned in the Hippocratic Corpus and by later medical 
writers such as Galen. However, in contrast to the Hippocratic and Galenic advise 
to use only the best barley that has been appropriately hulled and refined, the 
recipe of the healer calls for precisely the husk or the bran — merely the residue of 
the grain (in Greek kyrebia).°* In Greco-Roman therapy barley gruel or barley juice/ 
water (ptisaneë), played an important part in a special diet for states of acute ill- 


62 Translation by Beck 2005, 79-80. Cf. also Pliny, NH XXIII.48,97 (Loeb, 477-79): “Fresh dates are 
intoxicating, though causing headache less when dried, and they are not, so far as can be seen, 
beneficial to the stomach. They relieve a cough and are flesh-forming food. The juice of boiled dates 
used to be given by the ancients to invalids instead of hydromel to restore their strength and to 
assuage thirst; for this purpose they used to prefer Thebaic dates, which are also useful, especially 
in food, for the spitting of blood. The dates called caryotae are applied with quinces, wax, and 
saffron to the stomach, bladder belly and intestines. They heal bruises. The kernels of dates if 
they are burnt in a new earthen vessel and the ashes washed, take the place of spodium, are 
an ingredient of eye-salves and with the addition of nard make lotions for the eyebrows. LII. 
The palm which bears the myrobalamim found in Egypt, is very highly esteemed. It has no stone 
in its dates, as other date palms have. Taken in a dry wine it checks diarrhoea and excessive men- 
struation, and unites wounds" (my emphasis). 

63 From Kolta/Schwarzmann-Schafhauser 2000, 109-110. See also Germer 2008, 59-64, esp. 61 (on 
date pits) and 314-16 for the external application of date pits for similar ailments (swelling/sores, 
etc.). For the use of the ashes of burnt dates, see also Lów 1924 (Flora II), 314, who states that in 
Babylonia people used almost every part of the date palm, including the pits or stones, which 
served as coals for blacksmiths. Cf. Galen, Alim. fac. II.26 (VI.606-608 Kühn); Bon. mal. suc. 
8 4,34-39 (VI.777-780 K.); De simpl. med. fac. VIII.21,6 (XII.151 K.). 

64 From Pliny, NH XVIII.13,71-80, and other sources it emerges that roasting barley was an im- 
portant step in hulling the crop and thus preparing it for grinding or milling. See also Grant 1997, 
8 10.2., p. 125 
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ness. It was known for cooling feverish conditions and as a purgative in cases of 
bowel trouble.99 

Regarding the use of roasted barley (husk) in R. Yochanan's case, we may note 
some parallels to therapeutic effects indicated in ancient pharmaceutical works. 
Among other beneficial effects, Dioscorides states that barley “dissolves swellings. 
Its meal, boiled with figs and honey-water, dissipates swellings and inflamma- 
tions."5/ Pliny records a very similar medical use of barley ashes, which were ap- 
plied to burns, flesh that is about to come off the bones, oozing sores, and the bites 
of a shrewmouse. Egyptian recipes already attest the astringent or drying effect of 
barley. While Galen describes barley husks in exhaustive detail, he mentions only 
their purgative qualities.°® 

The final ingredient is surely the most remarkable and least familiar to modern 
readers — dried children's feces. Earlier scholars usually described such substances 
as primitive medicine, perfect examples of Dreckapotheke. Such ingredients were 
also often pigeonholed as strongly connected to magic practices and beliefs. For 
ancient apothecaries, however, such ingredients were far from unusual or disgust- 


65 On the use of barley, see Dalby 2013, 45-47. For its medical effects, cf. Hippocrates, Acut., $$ 7, 
15, 18, esp. 9, 39.21-40: “[it] has great power to bring health to those who are sick, to preserve health 
in those who are well, to bring athletes in training to good condition, and in general for whatever 
purpose each person wishes." The properties/dynameis of barley (grue/water/cake) in a preventive 
diet or as medicine in a treatment of acute disease are discussed in the Hippocratic work On Ancient 
Medicine. For the opinion of Galen, see Grant 2000, 62-67. 

66 Cf. Grant 1997, 124, who lists the following sources for the cooling effect: Hp., De victu, II.40 
(VI.536 Littré); Galen, Ptis. $ 3,1 (VI.819 Kühn), Alim. fac. 1.1,37 (VI.474 K.), in Hp. Epid. 6 comm. 
V.32 (XVIIb.303 K.), De comp. med. per gen. III.2 (XIII.569 K.), in Hp. Acut. comm. 1.29 (XV.484 K.); 
Orib. Syn. IV.32,1 (V.43 Raeder); on the purgative qualities, see Galen, De simpl. med. fac. V.12 
(X1.754 K.) and VII.10,53 (XII.44 K.), Bon. mal. suc. 8 7,4 (VI.790 K.), Vict. att. 8 7,45. 

Stol 2004, 74-75, sees a potential link between ptisane and a Babylonian barley remedy called 
*water of mundu." In ancient Egyptian medicine, barley and wheat, as the most common grains, 
also played an important part in medicinal recipes. See also Majno 1991, 275 for an Indian (Vayda) 
treatment using barley powder in water. See Germer 2008, 38 and 122 for ancient Egyptian medi- 
cine. 

67 Dioscorides, MM II.86 (Beck 2005, 130): *2. Barley is diuretic and purgative, it causes flatulence, 
it is bad for the stomach, and it dissolves swellings. Its meal, boiled with figs and honey-water 
dissipates swellings and inflammations; [...] With myrtle, or wine, or wild pears, or bramble, or 
pomegranate peel, it stems diarrhea and with quince or vinegar it benefits gouty inflammations. 
3. Barley groats bind the bowel and assuage inflammations" [emphases mine]. Cf. Majno 1991, 
168: Barley flour and other components of the crop were used as a plaster to heal wounds from 
skull surgery. 

68 Pliny, NH XXII.65,135 (Loeb, 390-91): “Barley ash is applied to burns, to flesh that comes away 
from the bones, for eruptions of phlegm and for bites of the shrew-mouse.“ Cf. also Nunn 2002, 
173: *pus-filled wounds should be treated with barley bread in order to dry the wound." See also 
Prioreschi 1996, 328 (from Papyrus Ebers): “if it (the wound) suppurates too much, then thou shall 
bandage it with sour barley bread, until it is dried thereby." On the purgative effects of barley, 
see Galen, Alim. fac. 1.9-12 (VI.501-510 Kühn) and 1.13 (VI.520 K.); De simpl. med. fac. VII.10,53 
(XII.44 K.). 
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ing. Scholars of ancient Egyptian medicine, for instance, have shown that the ex- 
ternal application of (dried) feces was often prescribed particularly for wounds and 
inflammations.9? Very interestingly, we find a range of applications in some Egyp- 
tian recipes that are very similar to the case of R. Yochanan's inflammation in the 
mouth. Papyrus Ebers (ca. 1550 BC) recommends applying fly droppings or the fe- 
ces of cats and dogs to ulcerations and pus-filled wounds, and even in case of 
inflammation of mucous membranes, such as the eyes.’° The medicinal use of ex- 
crement was also not extremely rare in classical Greek medicine, although Galen, 
despite sometimes prescribing feces in his recipes, expresses disgust and strong 
revulsion for it.” 


Application/Preparation: Pulverize and Apply 


The last detail mentioned in the prescription is how the ingredients should be pre- 
pared and applied: “Pulverize and anoint (7190) pinw).” In light of the rather dry 
character of the different ingredients, it is not surprising that they should be 
ground and applied as a powder. Already ancient Egyptian prescriptions recom- 
mend applying remedies in pulverized form to treat wounds and ulcerations, espe- 
cially oozing ones. Babylonian prescriptions also called for roasted and ground 
date stones. This method of application seems to be based on the principle of heal- 
ing with opposites, in this case wet wounds with dry powder. This approach is also 
attested in several Greco-Roman recipes.” 


69 The primary goal of this therapy was to create pus, which ancient Egyptian doctors believed to 
have a beneficial and cleansing effect. Cf. Strohal 2014, 106: “animal urine and dung of different 
animals were added to medicinal mixtures, especially crocodile/hippopotamus and fly droppings, 
in rare cases also human feces"; p. 118 refers to Papyrus Ebers 793 (94,3—5): *dried human feces, 
mix with incense, fumigate the woman with it and let the smoke enter inside her vagina"; and 
p. 182 on Papyrus Ebers 794 (94,5-7): *dried human feces, beer foam, rub the fingers of the wom- 
an ...” According to this recipe, the woman has to apply this mixture to the places that hurt after 
childbirth. 

70 Cf. Kolta/Schwarzmann-Schafhauser 2000, 143 & n.33 mention the frequent application of 
urine and feces. See pEb 570 (74,3-4) = (IV 116; V 204): “a mixture of fly droppings with juices of 
the sycamore shall be applied on an inflammatory ulceration/wound until it breaks"; pEb 584 
(75,4—5) = (IV 12; V 21): *feces of cats and dogs were applied in a plaster/wound-dressing, together 
with other plant substances, against ulcerous/pus-filled wounds". Cf. also Prioreschi 1996, 328: 
*another to bandage a wound, wax and dried excrements are ground fine and [it] is bandaged 
therewith (pEb).” 

71 For a good survey and comparison of the medical use of feces in ancient Egyptian and Greco- 
Roman medicine, see Lang 2012, 164-167. 

72 For ancient Egyptian use, see Kolta/Schwarzmann-Schafhauser 2000, 147. Ancient Mesopota- 
mian recipes with ground date stones may be found in Scurlock 2014, 452, 458, 520. In similar 
cases, such as inflammation of the mouth or teeth, the Medicina Plinii (1.12-13) recommends apply- 
ing the ashes of worms or mice (or their feces). Cf. Brodersen 2015, 48—53. 
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Discursive Function 


We may be sure on account of the strong halakhic nature of the entire corpus that 
the author of the Yerushalmi would not have included a medical case story or a 
recipe like the one under discussion merely for its own sake. In fact, this short 
medical anecdote performs several important discursive functions within the 
“medical cluster" of the Yerushalmi's treatises Shabbat and Avodah Zarah. The end 
of the narrative itself summarizes three lessons that the audience should learn - 
ranging from very particular to general principles: 


[1] You learn from this that sifduna/sofdina is dangerous [to life]. 

[2] And you learn from this that one heals everything from the lips inwards [on Shabbat]. 

[3] And you learn from it what R. Ya'agov bar Acha said in the name of R. Yohanan: If the 
{non-Jewish practitioner] is a skilled doctor/expert physician (rwf»»wmn/T21N ND), 
[the healing] is permitted." 


The first teaching refers to the specific disease at hand and its fatal dangers. This 
characterization dovetails with a preceding sequence of the chapter (in yShabbat 
14,4/5-6) that lists life-threatening diseases such as “a disease on the back of the 
hand/foot“, “a redness/flush”, the “Frog”, the "Ashkemunita-disease", and several 
others. 

The second statement widens the perspective and refers back to a general prin- 
ciple that has been shaped in various discussions about breaking religious laws 
(e.g. on Shabbat) to cure life-threatening states of illness. In the context of permit- 
ted and forbidden actions on Shabbat, ingredients, modes of preparation and the 
severeness of the disease are of crucial importance for the halakhic discussion 
about legitimacy of such healing practices. Furthermore, the case story about 
R. Yochanan illustrates vividly what is meant by “healing everything from the lips 
inward” in order to prevent inflammations and other severe symptoms that were 
most likely lethal in ancient times. 

The final lesson has an even bigger frame of reference. The question if and 
under which circumstances Jews might be healed or helped by non-Jewish healing 
experts is elaborated upon in diverse context throughout Talmudic literature. The 
opinions vary in different halakhic contexts and from case to case. 


Conclusion 


The preceding discussion of several examples of recipes and therapeutic instruc- 
tions in the Palestinian Talmud (Yerushalmi) is not meant to be exhaustive. Rather, 





73 For other discussions of this issue see especially yAZ 2,1 (40c) to 2,2 (40c-d), or bT AZ 27a-28a 
where different cases involving a female expert for medicine or midwifery (TADM/hakhamah) and 
an expert physician (rofe uman/jMIX X51) are mentioned. 
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the survey of pertaining aspects in one specific corpus of Talmudic literature may 
serve as a prelude to further investigations into pharmaceutical knowledge as at- 
tested in rabbinic traditions. In conclusion, I will summarize in the following some 
of the main findings and will link them to a broader discussion about comparative 
approaches into late ancient pharmacology. 

As already expected in the opening of this chapter, no direct parallel could be 
established between our corpus and recipes from ancient Mesopotamian, Egyptian 
or Graeco-Roman literature. However, this is not very surprising given the long 
history of oral and written transmission or transfer and a highly fluid character of 
recipes in most medical tradition well into the Early Modern period. However, from 
a more structural perspective, certain similarities regarding the ingredients, prepa- 
ration, application of various plants or remedies and their purported curative effect 
for particular ailments attracted our attention. We noticed some overlap regarding 
certain substances, the modes of application, and even the underlying (i.e., sympa- 
thetic) principles in the Talmudic accounts as well as in ancient Egyptian, Mesopo- 
tamian, and Graeco-Roman texts, especially from the less theoretical presentation 
of the matter in Dioscorides' Materia Medica and Pliny's Historia Naturalis. In light 
of the long and flexible transmission process we can only but speculate about the 
actual circumstances of possible historical exchanges or rather indirect transfers. 
Alternatively, we have to entertain the option that this overlap derives from similar, 
but endemic developments of pharmaceutical knowledge in different places and 
times. 

Regarding the theoretical aspects of “Talmudic pharmacology" it is striking 
that we find almost no interest in the qualities — the dynamis (power/efficacy) or 
arete (virtue) — of healing substances that prevailed as an ordering principle in 
Dioscorides and especially in Galenic medical thinking.” At times, as in the exam- 
ple of the “hotness” of asafoetida/hiltit, such properties and their effects may be 
implicit. This theoretical indifference, however, would be in accordance with the 
general preference of simple drugs and the absence of compound recipes through- 
out the Palestinian sources. Most recipes, as shown, contain mainly substances 
that were consumed as food (vegetables, fruits, herbs, meat, milk, honey, oil, vine- 
gar, fish brine) or drink (water and wine) as well as for medical purposes. 

This should not be understood as proof for medical ignorance or inferiority of 
the Talmudic discourse. In fact, we find in the Graeco-Roman tradition, especially 
in most of the Hippocratic works but also in later medical schools, a clear tendency 
to apply overtly foodstuff or only very mild drugs. Dietary habits (and bodily regi- 
men) were highly valued, or even preferred over drug therapy, as powerful meas- 
ures to avoid or fight illness and restore health — as can be seen throughout the 
Hippocratic works and even in Galenic writings and early Byzantine compila- 





74 Cf. Touwaide 1996, resp. 1998. 
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tions.” In general, many ancient writers, especially in the Hippocratic texts, rather 
stressed the continuum between food (sition) and drug (pharmakon) than drawing 
a clear-cut distinction between them. Laurence Totelin recently suggested that this 
was a strategic move — a deliberate blurring of boundaries “between the two cat- 
egories in order to account for some versatile substances.”’° One may add here 
also that by doing so the respective discourse on materia medica was firmly embed- 
ded in the two important fields of dietetics and pharmaceutics.’’ 

As some of our examples have shown, this lack of proper categorization and 
sharp distinctions played an important role for the religious-juridical handling of 
pharmaceutical therapies in Talmudic text. Since the application of medicaments 
or other therapeutic devices for the purpose of healing was often interdicted (on 
Shabbat or certain holidays etc.), the recourse to foodstuff with known and tested 
medical properties and side-effects made for a neat solution of many practical diffi- 
culties in everyday life." Furthermore, the discussion of pharmaceutical or thera- 
peutic usage of plants and other foods in a non-medical text may attest to the 
rather socially diverse nature of this expertise which seems to have been diffused 
throughout different groups of healing professionals as well as laymen who both 
had access to and contributed to the knowledge in the field.’? Finally, the Talmudic 
passages illustrate the proximity or a partly overlap between the two main pillars of 
the therapeutic triad in ancient Greek medicine well into Late Antiquity: dietetics/ 
diaitetike and pharmacology/pharmateutike (usually supplemented by surgery, 
cheirourgia). 

As mentioned earlier and demonstrated throughout our discussion, almost all 
sample texts represent a healing discourse closely entangled with and mainly de- 
termined by its immediate religious, Halakhic context. In contrast to the Babyloni- 
an Talmud, we cannot find any extended lists or sequences of recipes or therapies 
in the Yerushalmi. And even if many of our examples are taken from dense sec- 
tions, which could be described as “medical clusters" (such as yShabbat 14,3-4 or 
yAvoda Zara 2,1-2), those passages are rather brief and firmly embedded within 


75 This tendency can be observed throughout Greco-Roman medicine: in the Hippocratic Corpus, 
especially in Diatai/ Regimens I-IV, Regimen in Acute Disease, Nature of Man; Galen, On the Powers 
of Food (Grant 2000) and On Maintaining Good Health (cf. Grimaudo 2008); Oribasius, Dieting for 
an emperor (Grant 1997). For a condensed discussion of the topic, see Wilkins 2015. 

76 Totelin 2015, 30. 

77 For the importance of diet and regimen in states of health as well as during illness and the 
preference given to food and drink used as mild drugs in Graeco-Roman medicine, see Stannard 
1961 and 1964. 

78 The rabbinic concept or work-around stands in striking contrast to the following assumption 
by Jerry Stannard (Stannard 1961, 512): *The distinction between drugs and foodstuffs is, I believe, 
a purely pragmatic one: If an item is administered to a sick person with a curative aim, regardless 
of its mode of administration and the nature of the complaint, it is ipso facto, a drug". 

79 As described in Scarborough 1991. 
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the actual discussion of religious law. Regarding their form, many pharmaceutical 
or therapeutic passages develop from or into case stories that include some sort 
of recipe or therapeutic instruction. In many instances, these stories function as 
explanatory anecdotes to a general or abstract rule (Leitsatz) to which they refer 
back throughout the discussion (e.g., “healing is only permitted in life-threatening 
situations" or "all disease from the lips inwards are considered to be life-threaten- 
ing" etc.). This application of *medical case stories" resembles another, well- 
known literary genre in rabbinic tradition. The precedent or ma'asseh (lit. “inci- 
dent", “instance”, “action”) usually serves to illustrate the application of Talmudic 
law (Halakha) in a concrete, but still schematic, situation.®° 

Gianna Pomata, in her work on the history of knowledge in the Early Modern 
period, has analyzed and defined certain smaller, generic forms of medical writ- 
ing — such as case-stories, recipes (individual prescriptions) and formula (general 
pharmaceutical instructions). Those text types she designated as “epistemic gen- 
res" due to their complex nature that intertwines aspects of form and content in 
order to suit their primary function of being a “vehicle of a cognitive project.” 
Pomata makes the distinction between the formula, a standardized instruction for 
the preparation of a medication, and the recipe as a prescription for an individual 
patient that was based on the author's practically or empirically tested knowl- 
edge.?! Keeping this in mind, the passages discussed above have amply demon- 
strated that a mosaic of case-stories, observations, recipes and the principle of 
tested remedies?? is far more common than a purely “theoretical” or formulaic 
treatment of recipes and their various ingredients. This phenomenon is even more 
evident in the Babylonian Talmud due to its richness of examples (lists/sequences 
of recipes or cures). One might suggest that these features of Talmudic pharmacolo- 
gy exhibit some similarities with or a certain proximity to some of the Hippocratic 
texts, in which recipes and therapies are included in case stories and other frame- 
works but not in vast theoretical lists of recipes.83 

All those findings presented so far attest to the desideratum of further studies 
into Talmudic medical knowledge based on philology and text critical methods as 
well as on comparative perspectives and cultural readings of the sources. With 
regard to form and content, one can find much more similarities, but also stupen- 
dous differences, between the medical discourses in rabbinic texts and those 


80 See Samely 2007, 99-100; Hezser 1993. 

81 See Pomata 2013, here 134. 

82 On the importance of 'tested remedies' as a discursive device and an efficacy label in ancient 
Mesopotamian and Graeco-Roman medicine, see van der Eijk 1997 and Steinert 2015. 

83 I hope to elaborate upon the literary character of pharmaceutical and therapeutic advice in 
Talmudic traditions in a forthcoming article (tentative title: Telling sickness and health — forms and 
functions of the Talmudic medical anecdote) as well as in my book-length study into Talmudic medi- 
cal discourse and the knowledge culture of the rabbis. 
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known to us from other ancient medical traditions. The exact ways of transfer of 
such knowledge and the people involved are frequently not revealed and in many 
cases not to be reconstructed from the scant evidence in our texts. However, the 
Talmudic passages show that the rabbinic sages were much more aware of what 
was going on in their surroundings, in the sphere of everyday life and in learned 
circles. Moreover, the previous discussion has shed light on the particularities and 
pitfalls one has to be aware of when discussing Talmudic medicine. Neither the 
positivistic equation with Graeco-Roman medical theory nor the rejection as ‘orien- 
tal’, inferior healing based on magic and superstition can do justice to these texts. 
It is precisely its contextual nature together with the tightly embedded transferred 
knowledge that makes the Talmudic discourse on pharmaceutics and therapy al- 
ways appear to be substantially more but also slightly less than these generalizing 
and stereotypic categorizations. Thus, in future inquiries into the topic we can 
leave the cliché of the Galenic theory vs. Dreckapotheke behind and seek to strad- 
dle the line between facts and feces. 
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Aaron Amit 
Methodological Pitfalls in the Identification 
of the "979 075 


A Study in Talmudic Pharmacology 


As part of the BabMed project carried out at Bar Ilan University I have taken on part 
of the task of collecting and classifying drug recipes and medicinal treatments in the 
Babylonian Talmud (henceforth: Bavli).! This endeavor is complicated by numerous 
factors. First, recipes for drugs and treatments for diseases are scattered in numer- 
ous and varied contexts throughout the Bavli. Second, the analysis of specific 
recipes is difficult, due to the problem of identifying the exact ingredients intended 
by their authors. Finally, we face the problem that these recipes appear in a literary 
work of a legal nature and are not recorded from the perspective of any scientific 
method. Thus, it is difficult to know if these recipes were actually used, making 
comparison to ancient authors with medical knowledge, who systematically collect- 
ed and described medicinal recipes, difficult. In this article we will treat one of 
the most famous of the pharmacological preparations mentioned in the Babylonian 
Talmud - a mixture widely referred to as the kos igarin, “cup of roots” or kos aqarin, 
*cup of sterility". 


| The Status Quaestionis 


According to the scholarly literature this ‘cup’ was used as an oral contraceptive.? 
The scholarly consensus surrounding this cup as a contraceptive presents us with 
three basic questions — first, what is the correct term for this recipe, PPY 012 
(kos iqarin) *cup of roots", a term used for various medicines in rabbinic literature, 





1 In this article we will cite sources in the Bavli by tractate name and page numbers in the Vilna 
edition. The Textual variants in the Bavli are quoted from the Sol and Evelyn Henkind Talmud 
Text Databank of the Saul Lieberman Institute, Jewish Theological Seminary of America: http:// 
www.lieberman-institute.com/. For a description of the BabMed project at Bar-Ilan University see: 
http://www.geschkult.fu-berlin.de/en/e/babmed/Cooperation-Bar-Ilan-University/index.html. 

2 For a useful discussion of oral contraceptives in antiquity, see Riddle 1991. In ancient literature 
the most famous of the oral contraceptive substances was known as silphion. It grew in Cyrene 
along the Mediterranean coast and was derived from the ferula family. Silphion is called by Soranus 
“Cyrenaic juice". Because of its popularity the silphium plant was collected out of existence and 
was extinct by the third or fourth century of the Common Era. For a full history, see Riddle, Estes, 
Josiah & Russell 1994. 
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or PSPY 032 (kos aqarin), without the letter yod used to indicate the vowel i, which 
would mean *cup of sterility"? Second, was this cup used as a temporary contra- 
ceptive or did it render the patient sterile? Third, what is the relationship between 
this cup and the sama de'aqarta, "sterility drug", mentioned once in the Talmud 
(Bavli Yevamot 65b)? 

On the correct name of the cup, and its nature, Immanuel Jakobovits comes 
down clearly on the side of PPY 032 (kos aqarin), “cup of sterility”: 


The mutilation of the reproductive organs by physical means is only one of the methods to 
induce permanent sterility considered in Jewish law. A purely medical treatment is to drink 
the “cup of sterility” also known as the “potion of roots" [“Hebrew: 3PY 012" (kos agarin)].? 
Such drinks, commonly consisting of a concoction of various herbal ingredients mixed in wine, 
occur freely in the Talmud and midrashic literature, as indeed in many other ancient sources 
and medieval collections of popular medical recipes. All rabbinic codes, even up to modern 
times, legislate on this sterilizing agent which is thought to be effective on both males and 
females.^ 


Jakobovits clearly prefers the term "cup of sterility", which in his opinion is the 
primary name of the cup; the name “potion of roots” thus becomes secondary, a 
term by which the drug is *also known". 

A similar position is advocated by Julius Preuss: 


Whereas a man is prohibited from imbibing the “cup of infertility" (“Becher der Unfruchtbar- 
keit") in order not to procreate, this medication is permitted to a woman so that she not con- 
ceive; for the obligation of procreation is only incumbent upon the man [...] Thus Yehudit, the 
wife of Rabbi Chiya, having suffered agonizing pains during childbirth, drank an infertility 
medication, samma di-aqartha, without her husband's knowledge, which was very upsetting 
to her husband when he found out about it. ... We have already discussed the composition of 


this *cup".? 


3 Jakobovits (1975) adds what I have placed in square brackets in note 63 of his book (p. 366). 

4 Jakobovits, 1975, 162-163. 

5 Biblisch-talmudische Medizin, Berlin, 1911. Correct understanding of Preuss' opinion is complicat- 
ed by the inexact translation of Fred Rosner in the English edition of this volume, Julius Preuss' 
Biblical and Talmudic Medicine, translated and edited by Fred Rosner, New York, 1978, 412. Rosner 
renders the opening sentence: “Whereas a man is prohibited from imbibing the ‘cup of roots’ in 
order not to procreate, this temporary sterilizing medication is permitted to a woman so that she 
not conceive ... We have already discussed the ingredients and preparation of this ‘cup of roots" 
(emphasis mine). 

In Uri Wurzberger's recent Hebrew translation of Preuss' book, the passage is translated cor- 
rectly: NDU "75 Y 012 MAW? AN HUK PIT? NI 712 ‘pv o1! mn? mos 22397 7192 
Jan 99 pq nyu 32391 735 YW AINA ^» NN (Jerusalem, Magnes Press 2012, 620). 
Wurzberger translates the end of the passage: yo 17 729 "py DID Sw 72597 YY without 
mentioning roots at all. 
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The case referred to by Preuss is found in Bavli Yevamot 65b: 


Yehudit, the wife of Rabbi Hiya, suffered from pain during childbirth, she changed her clothes 
and appeared before Rabbi Hiya. She said: “Is a woman obligated in [the commandment of] 
procreation”? He said to her: “No”. She went and drank XN9Y7 NDO.Ó In the end it was 
revealed [that she was the one who dressed up and tricked her husband]. [Rabbi Hiya] said to 
her: “If only you would have [given me] another womb"! As the master said: “Yehudah and 
Hezekiah are brothers, Pazi and Tavi are sisters". 


Although there is much in this text that requires further analysis, the drug that 
Yehudit drank was identified by Preuss and other scholars? as one and the same 
as the D'Y 01 (kos agarin).® 

The main methodological problem of scholars who attempted to describe this 
cup is the fact that they limited themselves to two passages in the Bavli: Bavli 
Yevamot 65b and Bavli Shabbat 110a, ignoring almost completely Tannaitic litera- 
ture.? In addition these scholars limited their inquiry to the printed editions of the 
rabbinic sources and made no effort to study the manuscript tradition of the vari- 
ous contexts. 

Our inquiry will correct these methodological flaws. We will begin with a care- 
ful examination of all of the contexts that mention YPY 012 or the like in Tan- 
naitic literature. Afterwards, we will progress to examine the Amoraic literature? 
and the Talmudic passages that mention this cup, most importantly Bavli Shabbat 
110a where we find an exact recipe for its preparation; in the process we will dem- 
onstrate that the original and only legitimate reading in rabbinic literature was 


6 This is the reading in all of the extant manuscripts and should be translated “a sterilizing drug". 
7 Itis curious that Fred Rosner, who called the drug a “temporary sterilizing medication" (see note 
5 above) did not pay attention to the fact that the drug described in the Yevamot passage apparently 
caused Yehudit to be permanently sterile; otherwise, why would Rabbi Hiya have been so deeply 
upset? 

8 See Weinfeld 1977, 134, note 34 [Hebrew]: “papy Sw 01 in Rabbinic Hebrew (KNAPYT NAD in 
Aramaic; Yevamot 65b), which a woman is permitted to drink in order not to give birth; see Shabbat 
111a, Yevamot 65b, and also Tosefta Yevamot 8:4”. 

9 The Tannaitic period ends with the redaction of the Mishnah around 200 CE. Shortly thereafter 
the Tosefta was redacted, and it has the same structure as the Mishnah. Despite the fact that the 
Tosefta was redacted after the Mishnah it often contains formulation of the tannaitic sources in a 
form more original than that found in the Mishnah. See Friedman 2002 [Hebrew]. Compare, Gold- 
berg 1987, 211-259. In our discussion we will refer to Tannaitic sources by tractate name, chapter 
number and halakhah number. 

10 In Babylonia the Amoraic period spans to about the end of the fifth century CE. There is no 
certain dating for the final editing of the Bavli. Most scholars attribute the editing to the end of the 
sixth century CE. However, David Weiss Halivni believes the final redaction was completed only 
towards the end of the eighth century CE (see Weiss Halivni 2013, xxix). Since the Palestinian Tal- 
mud was redacted towards the end of the fourth century CE it only contains Amoraim up to that 
time. For introductory material on the two Talmudim see Safrai 1987, 303-366. 
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either ^Y 072, “cup of roots”, or simply PPY, “roots”. This term was used for 
any mixture of crushed roots and plants, usually mixed and consumed with a liq- 
uid; and it was only at a late stage that this cup became known as PPY 015, “cup 
of sterility”, in printed editions. There is no reason to identify the 72° DJD with 
the NNIPYT NAD mentioned in the Yehudit story. The latter is indeed a “cup of 


» 11 


sterility”, but it is not related to the term PPY 0175, “cup of roots". 


Il “Roots” in Tannaitic Literature 


An examination of Tannaitic literature shows that the word PY (roots) is men- 
tioned in five Tosefta passages (according to manuscripts)! and one passage in 
the Mishnah.! As we shall see it is necessary to examine all of these contexts in 
order to understand the development of the term "^Y 012 in Tannaitic literature. 
We will begin our analysis with contexts in which all of the manuscripts read 
°°, “roots”, following the word 012, “cup [of]”. We open our analysis with 
Tosefta Avodah Zarah 3:4 which discusses whether a gentile woman may serve as 
a midwife for a Jewish woman. After bringing the opinion of the sages that she 
may assist, as long as others are present, we find the following ruling:14 


Ms. Erfurt Ms. Vienna Printed Edition 


Dax yan nD non PRIN Dax Tan MPT qun patna Dan Dn 53 na PRA 
nnn No» Mwa ^w» N°? "nnn x» mus sw» poni wo mui» N°? 
na bw myn. 33197 max oU myn 72197 ns mao» oU Pya 72197 ns mao 
mpw xr Ww? mpw xd) dan NI AWN mpun wo» DRAW’ NI IWR 

Oy prWDU 352 IPY DID Sy pTwnw PPP 01 prwnw papy o3 
wei wi wen oy 


Translation: They [gentiles] may be engaged to heal livestock but not persons. A gentile woman 
should not [be called upon to] cut the fetus in the womb of an Israelite woman, and she should 
not give her a cup of roots to drink, for they are suspect as to the taking of life. 


According to the Tosefta, gentiles may be engaged in order to give medical atten- 
tion to livestock, but cannot be entrusted with healing people. For this reason the 


11 Although of course both derive from the trilateral root ‘gr. Sterility in Hebrew is perceived as 
the uprooting of the ability to procreate. 

12 In the order we will discuss them: Tosefta Avoda Zarah 3:4, Moed Qatan 2:10, Shabbat 12:13, 
Shabbat 4:9 and Yevamot 8:4. 

13 Mishnah Shabbat 14:3. 

14 All of the quotations from the textual witnesses of the Tosefta are taken from the Tannaitic 
Database of Bar Ilan University: http://www.biu.ac.il/JS/tannaim/. All translations of rabbinic texts 
are my own. 
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Tosefta prohibits a gentile midwife from cutting a presumably dead fetus out of 
the womb of a Jewish woman, or giving her a “cup of roots”. The fear is that the 
gentile midwife might poison her patient. It is important to notice that the two 
manuscripts of the Tosefta both read PPY 012 - cup of roots. However, in the 
printed edition the yod has been deleted and the text reads PPY 012 which would 
mean “cup of sterility". As we will demonstrate below, this reading is secondary. 
In this context it is logical that there would be an attempt to provide the mother 
with various medicinal preparations. After childbirth she could be suffering from 
serious pain and weakness, and root preparations would be considered valuable 
medical treatment for such ailments. However, it does not make sense that the 
woman who just gave birth would need a birth control agent. 

In Tosefta Shabbat 12:13 and Moed Qatan 2:10 the cup of roots is mentioned 
together with other types of mixtures. We will begin our analysis with Tosefta Moed 
Qatan 2:10 where PpY/T^Y 02 is mentioned in all of the textual witnesses: 


Ms. London Ms. Erfurt Ms. Vienna Printed Edition 

521 1727 ^n pmo mo3r^npmy — pyar oa pnw pod on pnw 
PPD IDI pop TIPS 0191 DPI m yy 0199 papy eu OPT DI 
VA AIN TA TWYM VA AIN TA 72122 VA AIN TIAU 703 
s PO PRAN x PNW DN PAIN pod ^n pmv PR PINN 
DID) PT 9) pou DO DPI mos "py 0131 DPI NI 
N2W 79 79192 PIPY Naw TY PI ^ NID TY "RIV TY Y 23 
ww) NYpy "A TR Spy TR Spy TA NP 
MPAA pmuv AI aha an pmuv rar a PNY 521 poa ^n PNUD 
TUDEUD€p o quprsonmrp TOP» TOP ow DPI 
yM Aalen} ym 


Translation: One may drink waste-water, palm-water, and a cup of roots on the intermediary days 
of the festival. For originally they said: One may not drink waste-water, palm-water, and a cup of 
roots on the intermediary days of a festival, until Rabbi Agiva came and taught that one is permitted 
to drink waste-water, palm-water, and a cup of roots on the intermediary days of the festival. 


This source addresses whether these three different types of water may be con- 
sumed on the intermediary days of a festival. In the beginning they were consid- 
ered forbidden, until Rabbi Aqiva came and taught they were in fact permitted. 
There are two potential problems with these mixtures on the intermediary days of 
the festival - the first is that, like on the Sabbath, it would be considered forbidden 
to engage in healing practices in situations which are not life threatening, and the 
second problem could be that the preparation of these mixtures could involve great 
effort, which would be forbidden on the intermediary days of the festival. As Lie- 
berman argues in his commentary to this passage, the original opinion in the 
Tosefta would seem to consider both of these issues as reasons to forbid the con- 
sumption of these waters. The preparation of a ^Y 01D might have been viewed 
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as involving effort, since the roots would need to be ground up, and the other 
substances were clearly considered as having medicinal value. Rabbi Agiva 
thought that all of these waters would be permitted on the intermediary days of 
the festival and was not worried about either effort or healing in this context. 

The problem with this text is that the exact nature of these mixtures is not 
clear. All of the commentators are confused as to how someone in their right mind 
would want to consume waste water.!$ Palm water, whose nature is also not exact- 
ly clear, at least sounds potable. It is worthy of note that regarding the main issue 
at hand, the ^Y 075, there are textual variants. Once again the printed editions 
take out the yod and read PPY 012. Furthermore, in ms. Vienna we find that in 
the first occurrence the text reads PPY 015, but in the opinion attributed to Rabbi 
Agiva the manuscript reads PPY 2 and no “cup” is mentioned. This reading is 
most likely secondary and influenced by the other two items on the list which are 
also °? - literally waters of waste and waters of palm. Another secondary aspect to 
ms. Vienna in this halakhah is the deletion of D°7P7 2 from the list. This could 
either be a mistake or stem from confusion as to whether the correct reading of 
this term is 27 A or DPT N (see below). 

These three types of water are mentioned in the Vienna ms. and printed edition 
of Tosefta Shabbat 12:13 as well: 


Ms. London Ms. Erfurt Ms. Vienna Printed Edition 

% poaron pmo "i poaron pmo % m3: ^n pmv "n OAT ^n Tn 
Top TOP TOP 0191 mop IPP Ow pop 

PP pip 123mm yp pip 712 Dm yp VID 112 mM yp MID 112 MIA 
n NI vom ma s» vm 113 MT R? vom 113 mr R? vm 
97107 NN 7712 971071 NN 7712 97107 NR 97107 NR 


no 797107 TY t av 397304 JAP M Na 727107 NY IS NA 2972071 any 9 


Translation: One is allowed to drink waste-water, palm-tree water, and a cup of roots [on the Sab- 
bath], and one may rinse off their hands, face, and feet with these waters. One may not rinse off 
sandals with them. Rabbi Yohanan Ha'sandlar permits [doing so]. 


There is a well-known prohibition against engaging in healing in non-life threaten- 
ing situations on the Sabbath.!# However, according to Tosefta Shabbat drinking 


15 See Lieberman 1962, 1257 [Hebrew]. 

16 See the commentary of Rabbi David Pardo, Hasdei David, Moed, to Tosefta Shabbat 13:10, who 
simply writes honestly: *I have no idea what waste water is" (p. 108). See also Lieberman 1962, 192 
and note 23 there [Hebrew]. Perhaps waste water could have been believed to help in the treatment 
of certain maladies although it is not at all clear how they would do anything but poison the body. 
17 As we will see below the readings that do not have 0°721 2 are influenced by Mishnah Shabbat 
14:3. 

18 See Jakobovits 1975, 74-81. 
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and rinsing with waste-water, palm water, and a cup of roots (according to ms. 
Vienna and the printed edition)? on Shabbat is permissible. It would seem that 
the reason is because these waters could be used on a regular basis and are not 
always intended for healing. The problem with this halakhah is that, as we have 
argued above, the exact composition of these three substances are not clear.?° Fur- 
thermore, there is a question whether the correct reading of the second item in the 
list is DPI `% (as found in three of the witnesses) or 0°27 ° (as found in ms. 
Erfurt). The variant of reish and lamed is a common one, however, in this case the 
variant was discussed by Palestinian Amoraim in relation to Mishnah Shabbat 14:3, 
perhaps the most important source in the history of the P9P°Y DD, because it is 
the only locus in which it is mentioned in the Mishnah, leading to an Amoraic 
discussion of its definition.” In that same Mishnah we find a split between the 
main textual witnesses: 


Mishnah Shabbat 14:3 ms. Kaufman Mishnah Shabbat 14:3 — ed. Naples 1492 

DDR NU ^55 NAW] PNPN PIDIN PR YIRA IPNW ^55 NIWA JV DIN PIDIN PR 
amu[(ns) yv AN NIT YIN 938 DN "yv DN NIT DIN 22N ON 
521 ANDI? OFX YIN DIRT 72 ARID NAN SDR posu 23 mmm amas IN 
STATA PIT and Kin mpvns Aa yan an Ppwan 231 INDI) DIN 

npyw uum VIDI DD ow DT DIN apne) yw "ues apr bu ool Doe? 

JAV 701 IRL? DPI NI nm DAR JAW 701 INAS? DYPT NM nm 
INDI? NOW DAP Y IND xow npn 


Translation: One may not eat Greek hyssop on Shabbat because it is not the food of healthy people, 
but he may eat pennyroyal and he may drink knotgrass [water]. All foods a person may eat for a 
remedy and all liquids he may drink, except for palm water and a cup of roots because they are for 
jaundice; but he may drink palm water for his thirst, and he may anoint with root-oil for a remedy. 


The Naples edition of the Mishnah reads DPT and ms. Kaufman reads 0°/?7. In 
tractate Shabbat of the Palestinian Talmud (henceforth: Yerushalmi) there is an 
Amoraic discussion on the question of what is the correct reading of this mishnah: 


Rabbi Ba [= Abba] asked Rabbi Yermiyah: what do we teach [in this mishnah]: degarin or 
deqalin? [Rabbi Yermiyah] answered him: deqarin, because [the waters] pierce [dogrin] the gall 


19 This represents the original reading in the Tosefta. We will address why PPY 072 is missing 
in the other two witnesses below. 

20 The halakhah here may provide insight into understanding why “waste water” is on the list. In 
the second part of the Tosefta there is a disagreement between the sages and Rabbi Yohanan 
Ha’sandlar as to whether these waters could be used for washing off sandals on the Sabbath. It is 
easy to understand how waste water could have been used to rinse off sandals - these waters may 
have had a high concentration of acidity which cleaned well. Thus, the inclusion of waste water at 
the beginning of the list was intended for the end of the list which mentions rinsing. 

21 See my discussion of that source below, section III. 
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bladder. Rabbi Yonah said to him: That does not make sense, rather, deqalin [is the correct 
reading] because they emerge from between two palm trees.?? 


Epstein argues that the two versions reflect a disagreement between the version of 
the Mishnah in Babylonia (which read D»pT) and the Palestinian version (which 
read D°7).% This argument is supported by the dichotomy between the printed 
edition and the Kaufman manuscript in Mishnah Shabbat 14:3, but not by the Yeru- 
shalmi sugya?^ which makes no reference to the reading of 0°77 as Babylonian. 
Also, the majority of the Tosefta manuscripts have DPT as do all of the manu- 
scripts in Tosefta Moed Qatan. It is more likely that the original reading in the 
Mishnah and in the Tosefta in all contexts was 0°77 * with a lamed. Because of 
the similarity between the pronunciation of resh and lamed” Rabbi Yermiyah 
wanted to read 0°77, which literally means “stabbing sensations". This led to the 
introduction of the latter into certain versions of the Mishnah, but not all of them. 

There is also a difference between the two witnesses of the Mishnah regarding 
the D°"°Y 015; ms. Kaufman has the word with a yod, while the Naples edition 
reads PPY Ow 01D), without a yod: yielding the meaning of sterility. However, 
waste water is missing all together from the Mishnah and the ruling regarding the 
cup of roots/cup of sterility has been reversed from the version in the Tosefta. The 
mishnah argues that palm water and the cup of roots are prohibited on Shabbat 
because “they are for jaundice".? However, one is permitted to drink palm water 


22 Yerushalmi Shabbat 14:3 (14c). This same discussion is quoted in a truncated form in Yerushal- 
mi Berakhot 6:8 (10d): *the [tanna] who reads deqarin refers to water that pierces the gall bladder 
and the [tanna] who reads degalin refers to water that emerges between two palm trees". It is 
important to point out that these same words are found in ms. Munich and ms. Vatican 108 of Bavli 
Shabbat 110a. Both ms. Munich and ms. Vatican 108 have these same words following the statement 
of Rabbah bar bar Hanah. However, the words are missing in all of the rest of the textual witnesses 
including the first printed edition of Bavli Shabbat, Soncino. Starting from the Venice edition this 
addition was placed directly after the lemma from the Mishnah OTN ODN PORT 52 and thus all 
scholars considered it a part of the Bavli. In fact, this is an unusual case of a passage from Yerushal- 
mi Berakhot making its way into certain versions of the Bavli. This explains its different locations 
in the sugya (see n. 24); either following the statement of Rabbah bar bar Hanah or immediately at 
the beginning of the passage. 

23 Epstein 2000, vol. I, 91 [Hebrew]. His view was accepted by Shmuel and Ze'ev Safrai 2008, 388 
[Hebrew]. 

24 The Aramaic word sugya is used here and throughout the article to designate any self-contained 
Talmudic discussion in either the Bavli or the Yerushalmi. 

25 See Goldberg 1976, 267 [Hebrew]. Goldberg argues that there is no practical difference in the 
readings since they both can mean the same thing. 

26 On the identity of the disease 7121? see Preuss 1978, 164-167. Jaundice seems to be the most 
likely identification of the disease. See the stories in Bavli Shabbat 134a on Natan ha'Bavli in which 
circumcision was postponed due to the pallor of the skin of the baby. According to the second 
account the skin was yaroq - yellow/green, hinting at jaundice. 
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to quench thirst, and root oil is permitted for anointing, as long as it is not used 
for healing. 

The comparison of the Tosefta and the Mishnah aids in our understanding of 
two of the textual problems we found in the Tosefta. By all indications the original 
Tannaitic list included all three substances: waste water, palm water and the cup 
of roots. Based on this, we can understand that the editor of the Mishnah deleted 
waste water because he did not believe people would drink such a substance. 
Moreover, the halakhah in the mishnah does not mention rinsing off sandals where 
waste water could actually be useful. Second, the mishnah solves the problem of 
why two witnesses of the Tosefta do not have T^Y 012. According to the mishnah 
a cup of roots is always prohibited on the Sabbath; the only thing that could be 
permitted would be anointing with oil from roots. Clearly the versions of the 
Tosefta which take out the cup of roots from the list sought to harmonize the ruling 
in the Tosefta with the ruling in the Mishnah. 

While the Mishnah sheds light on the Tosefta, it still contains difficulties. First, 
what is the source for the opinion that palm water and the cup of roots were reme- 
dies for jaundice? There is no mention of jaundice in the Tosefta and it is not clear 
what the source is for connecting a specific ailment with these mixtures. Second, 
if we are correct in assuming that the original Tannaitic list included all three items 
and they were permitted on the Sabbath - why did the editor of the Mishnah re- 
verse this ruling? Rabbi David Pardo in his commentary on the Tosefta harmonizes 
the texts: in his opinion, the ruling in the Mishnah addresses someone who is sick 
while the Tosefta addresses a person who is healthy. Since they are healthy there 
is no problem in drinking these mixtures. In my opinion, the editor of the Mishnah 
based himself on a halakhah that was similar to the Tosefta, however, he did not 
agree with the ruling that these drinks are permitted and was bothered by waste 
water. Therefore, the editor took out waste water and attached the use of palm 
water and the cup of roots to a specific disease, in order to make it clear why it 
would be prohibited for use on the Sabbath." 

Having dealt with the readings in both the Mishnah and Tosefta and the rela- 
tionship between the texts it is important to return for one last note on the 015 
T^Y in Tosefta Shabbat 12:13. Just like in the other contexts in the Tosefta where 
we found PPY (roots) mentioned together with a “cup”, here too we can follow 
the development in the first printed edition of the Tosefta. Once again we find that 
the yod is dropped and the text reads: JPY 9321 7297 ^5 DAT ^n PNW. Thus, 
we see that in all cases in the Tosefta where the word PPY follows the word 015, 





27 In his discussion of cumin, Pliny (Natural History, XX, 161) writes that it can also be used to 
treat jaundice: “morbo regio in vino albo a balineis datur" - for jaundice it is administered in white 
wine after bathing [W. H. S. Jones, The Loeb Classical Library, William Heinemann Ltd, Harvard 
University Press, 1961, 94-95]. 
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in the printed editions the yod is dropped and it becomes a “cup of sterility” and 
not a “cup of roots”. 

This is confirmed nicely in Tosefta Shabbat 4:9 where we find the word “roots” 
used in connection with the preparation of an amulet, but no “cup” is mentioned. 
According to this passage an amulet made by an “expert” is permissible to wear 
on the Sabbath: 


Ms. London Ms. Erfurt Ms. Vienna Printed Edition 

WP YWON NTM pap KIT APN YP WT ON YP APN 

aD Aw 55 Ano WU mu wv 22 mu wmv 23 anm» NO 55 nnam 
Yop INN vov mv PI INDI vp pa DU Dap InN wow) wap TN wow ‘wi 
yap INNI and bw wap bw UMP TINI INI PSP THIN] and bw 
paper bw Pamyam TP TOP ow 

... 12 PREP … 12 PREY we 12 PREY … 12 PREY 


Translation: What is considered an amulet made by an expert? Any one which served to bring 
healing and did so a second and a third time. [This is true] whether it is an amulet of writing or an 
amulet of roots, they may go out [on the Sabbath] wearing it. 


The Tosefta argues that any amulet which has been used for healing a number of 
times would be considered an expert amulet, whether it was a written amulet or 
one made of roots.?? An amulet of this status could be worn on the Sabbath and 
would not be considered a violation of the Sabbath prohibition against carrying in 
a public domain. In this case we see that none of the textual witnesses, not even 
the first printed edition change the reading from PPY to PPY. That change 
would make no sense here: amulets made of different kinds of roots were widely 
used in the ancient world and in this context have nothing to do with birth con- 
trol.? The reason that none of the witnesses changed the reading is because the 
word 072 is not mentioned together with it. In a parallel Tannaitic tradition in Bavli 
Shabbat 61b the textual witnesses also read "^Y; only in ms. Oxford 366 is the 
reading ]")Y found and that reading is surely based on a confusion with 012 
papy. 

The last source we will examine in the Tannaitic literature is the only one that 
is in the context of a discussion of birth control. It is found in Tosefta Yevamot 8:4. 
The Tosefta contains a series of rulings comparing the responsibilities of men and 
woman vis-à-vis procreation: 


28 See Bonner 1946, 26, who writes: “The material of an amulet may be of any sort, animal, vegeta- 
ble, or mineral, and the amulet-maker does not shrink from using the most repulsive matter for his 
purpose, herein resembling the medicine-man". 

29 See also Rashi's explanation of the amulet made of roots in the parallel sugya in Bavli Shabbat 
61a who defines it as being made from "roots of plants/spices". 
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Geniza Ms. Erfurt Ms. Vienna Printed Edition 

209 NWI IPN WIRT NW ORW TN WRT R72 WY WI DN WI KU DN UNI 
APR MONTI UN TU UNUM GIUNTI FUN RW APN HUN) TWN FUN UNI NOW 
wow 209 INVI wr Now aw wR Now 209 UNI Now 20 mU? 


NUDO NWI YK VONT] NWI NWI INN WNT 
DNDN MPN APY DIN AYP mapy 
PANT DNUS TIPI TINI APRW MPI 


ADN MONTI 79% ANT TM 
NWI INVI IPDN NUTDU FIND 
0707 "DX 0707 


NU WI PR WNT NWI NWI PR WNT 
MIX npn nopy PNDR npn APY 
TINI PNUS mpl INT PRW nip 
UNUM? HPK NH 729 UNUM? ANT 727» 
D07 "DX NWIT? 0707 1?5N NWIT? 


DN IN ATI n& 07097 ^N ATI NN 07097 IN ATTI 07027 AIN TNT" 
297 m5m In mom 27 DI 27 mm NN 
.me5 mP NNI mva napaq NNI sw) mapm NNI mva mapm NNI 


Translation [Vienna] {Erfurt}: A man is not allowed to live without a woman, and [a woman is not 
allowed] {a woman is allowed} to live without a man. A man is not allowed to drink roots so that he 
should not impregnate a woman and [a woman is not allowed to drink roots] {a woman is allowed 
to drink a cup of roots} so that she should not become pregnant. A man is not allowed to marry a 
barren woman, an old woman, a sterile woman, or a minor, or any who cannot bear children. A 
woman is not allowed to marry even [a man who is] castrated. Rabbi Yehudah says: One who cas- 
trates males is liable [for doing so] but he who does so to females is exempt [from punishment]. 


This section presents three specific laws that, depending on the textual witness, 
either equate male and female status vis-à-vis procreation and partnership or con- 
trast them. According to ms. Vienna and a Cairo Geniza fragment?° the three laws 
equate male and female obligations and responsibilities: both men and women 
must marry, they are both prohibited to use birth control and they are both prohib- 
ited from marrying someone who cannot procreate. However, according to the Er- 
furt manuscript and the printed edition the three laws contrast male and female 
obligations: while men must marry, a woman is allowed to remain without a part- 
ner; a man is prohibited from using birth control, while it is permissible for a wom- 
an to do so; and finally a man cannot marry a woman who is infertile but a woman 
is allowed to marry a eunuch. A second difference can be found in the order of 
the laws: ms. Vienna and the first printed edition have the iggarin as the second 
comparison, while the Geniza fragment and ms. Erfurt have it third. In addition to 


30 New York JTS, ENA 340.7. 
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the difference in order there is also a slight difference regarding the description of 
the birth control agent — ms. Erfurt and the Geniza fragment read PPY 012 while 
ms. Vienna and the printed edition have PPY without the word 012. All of the 
versions follow with the words 72n N?W/791 KU, This last point is delicate but 
important. Because the printed edition did not have in its received tradition the 
word 0?2 before ^Y — the word was not changed to 1" Y as it was in all of the 
other contexts in the first printed edition. This shows once again that there is a 
systematic change that was made, either on the part of the printers of the Tosefta, 
or on the part of a late manuscript from which they printed. This systematic change 
viewed the ^Y 01D solely as a birth control agent, and not as a generic term for 
any potion made of roots. 

In my opinion the original reading in the Tosefta is that of ms. Vienna and the 
printed edition, which read TYY RYW Popy mn»? without the word 02. As we 
have seen above, in the other contexts in the Tosefta, the tannaim were careful to 
call all generic medicinal substances prepared from roots YY 012. In all of the 
contexts we examined, all of the manuscripts read T^y DD and only in the 
printed edition we found the reading YPY 012. Because these contexts did not 
define the exact nature of the preparation it was branded a “cup”, since it could 
serve a variety of purposes. However, in Tosefta Yevamot it is clear that we are 
describing a substance which is taken in liquid form and it is the only context in 
the Tosefta in which its purpose is explained: 721 N7W/TY NU - so as not to 
have children/so as not to give birth. The original reading in this context did not 
require the word 012: here we are not introducing a general medicinal term, we 
are addressing a specific recipe which prevents pregnancy.?! 

Because there was knowledge of the other contexts which read PY 01, two 
of the textual witnesses here also add the word 015. As we will see the best-known 
occurrence of the T^Y 012 was in Mishnah Shabbat 14:3 and in the Amoraic 
discussion of it in Bavli Shabbat 110a. Over time the generic term T^Y DD, men- 
tioned in a number of contexts in the Tosefta, became confused with the specific 
term TON NOU PAP 'Y or TN RYW JPY 012 and the amoraic discussion in the 
Babylonian sugya in Shabbat 110a. This led the term to be changed in the printed 
editions of the Tosefta to PPY 072, even when it has nothing to do with sterility 
or birth control. 





31 We find a similar use of the specific term Ton Now Tj? V OV in a midrashic context. In 
Genesis Rabbah, the evil generation of the flood is described as using a sterilizing agent: *each 
took two wives, one for procreation and the other for sexual gratification. The [wife] for procreation 
would sit like a widow throughout her life, while the one for gratification was given a cup of roots 
to drink so that she should not bear children and she would sit before him like a harlot" (Genesis 
Rabbah, Parashah 23, ed. Theodor-Albeck, Jerusalem, 1965, 222-223). 
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III A Recipe for the j^ y 015 


As we have shown, the Tosefta contains the most occurrences of the phrase 012 
Jy. However, the source that had the dominant impact on the understanding 
of the phrase was undoubtedly Mishnah Shabbat 14:3. This is the only locus of the 
phrase in the Mishnah, and while it is common that there is more awareness of a 
term that appears in the Mishnah over other Tannaitic sources, in this case, the 
fact that there is a ‘definition’ of the term in the sugya in the Babylonian Talmud 
led to this being the dominant location for understanding the term. As we have 
seen, the Mishnah in Shabbat prohibits the consumption of the ^Y 012 on the 
Sabbath because it is used to cure jaundice. The sugya in Bavli Shabbat 110a brings 
a statement, attributed to the Palestinian amora Rabbi Yohanan, which defines the 
exact contents and therapeutic use of the cup:?° 


Edition Edition Edition Ms. Oxford Ms. Oxford Ms. Munich 
Vilna Venice Soncino 2835 366 95 
papy oom PPP 0121 pay 001 qTüpys om) [TP32 o] pry 012 
Part I: Part I: Part I: Part I: Part I: Part I: 

015 ^ND DID OND 015 OND 015 ^ND 015 ^N DID OND 
TON PAPY ON Pry pray a AR papy TN pap TUN PIP y 
nnm nnm Tnm TR nnm nn nn 
spna on? 5»pnnon»5 spna ona — pna po — 5bpnnonv"? = apna on 
NAT NTT NA? NTT Np NTI map NTT NO}? NTI NAM NTI 
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NI N°23 NI NIDI ROIN NPI VWA RDI NN 521 
NTT »pnm RTT 'pnm &nr'enm NII pnm NTI Nopnm NT 
NADI "5205 222 N99 NINNI N22m25 
Apu NW KP NU ppw RPW 
VIP DPI Yirpnuo yup apu  apnu») 
OTT Cm "nnn "Tm "nnn "Tm "nun 
Part Il: Part Il: Part Il: Part Il: Part Il: Part Il: 


&non nam 'non nan &non nom nnon nom nnon nom &non nam 
RY NAT NDT NOMI x) NANI x) NaN x) NANI x NINA 


py "py" NPI NPA Np yn NPA 

pan — Nnpv5 pan po pan Rp NAN ape?» On Ho — oon NP? 
R7202 Nova KDW R7202 KDW NI3W2 
pim p opi" op ym apy) Opium 


Translation: “and a JPY 035." [Part I:] What is a PPY 012? Rabbi Yohanan said: one brings a 
zuz-weight of Alexandrian gum, a zuz-weight of alum clay and a zuz-weight of saffron fiber, and one 
should grind them together. [Part Il:] For healing a zavah, [a woman experiencing an untimely flow 
of blood from the womb], three parts [of the ingredients above] mixed with [one part] wine, and it 
will not make her sterile. For healing jaundice, two parts [of the ingredients above] to one part 
beer, and it will make the patient sterile. 


32 Seen. 1. 
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Before we examine the exact contents of the recipe it is important to address the 
literary context of the statement. The sugya opens with a lemma from the Mishnah 
which is found in all of the textual witnesses. This is the mark of a new discussion 
and it brings the words from the mishnah which will be discussed in the sugya: in 
this case T^Y 072. The table above includes the primary textual witnesses and 
both the lemma from the mishnah and the question which introduces Rabbi Yohan- 
an’s statement reads YPY 01D with a yod.? However, just as there was develop- 
ment between the manuscripts of the Tosefta and the first printed edition of the 
Tosefta, so too there is development in the later printed editions of Bavli Shabbat. 
Both the first printed edition of Shabbat, Soncino and the first full printing of the 
Talmud in Venice printed PPY with a yod. However, in the later printed editions, 
the yod was deleted, rendering the meaning of “cup of sterility". Thus, the process 
we uncovered in the Tosefta repeats itself in the later printed editions of the Bavli. 

The reason for this shift can be found in the tradition itself. Rabbi Yohanan's 
statement includes two parts. In the first part he defines the weights and identity 
of the three substances that are used in the preparation: *one brings a zuz-weight 
of Alexandrian gum, a zuz-weight of alum clay and a zuz-weight of saffron fiber, 
and one should grind them together".?^ The second part of the statement defines 
two possible therapeutic mixtures depending on the ailment: 


For healing a zavah, [a woman experiencing an untimely flow of blood from the womb], three 
parts [of the ingredients above] mixed with [one part] wine, and it will not make her sterile. 
For healing jaundice, two parts [of the ingredients above] to one part beer, and it will make 
the patient sterile. 


Most important here, the potential side effect of sterility is mentioned with regard 
to both preparations. In the case of a zavah the mixture of the ingredients in wine 
will not render her sterile; however, for jaundice, the mixture of the ingredients 
with beer will render the patient sterile.? This is presumed true of both male and 


33 There are a number of Geniza fragments that have survived to this section of Bavli but were 
not included in this table. They include: Cambridge T-S F2(1) 40, New York JTS Rab. 501/6, and 
Klosterneuburg-Bibliothek des Augustiner Chorherrenstifts 129. All of them also read with a yod. 
34 We should notice that the unit of weight that is used is NT which is Babylonian, despite the 
fact that Rabbi Yohanan himself was a Palestinian sage. Examination of the textual witnesses 
shows no significant differences regarding the readings of the three items listed. For their identifica- 
tion see Sokoloff 2002: N171022N NP, p. 999, NI N°2, p. 640; the word N° is defined by 
Sokoloff as clay in its own lemma (p. 280), XW NAD, p. 566. 

35 From a critical perspective it could be argued that the two parts of Rabbi Yohanan's statement 
did not originally stem from a tradition in his name. It could be argued that Rabbi Yohanan's 
tradition only included the first part of the statement, which includes the three ingredients of the 
Jp py 012. According to this argument, we would view the second part of the statement as an 
addition, made by the editor of the sugya. If this were the case, the amora Rabbi Yohanan did not 
intend to connect the ^Y 072 to sterility and only meant to describe a recipe for treating jaun- 
dice (Ap? as mentioned in the mishnah). However, I believe it is more likely that Rabbi Yohanan's 
tradition included both parts of the statement. The style of the text is more in line with seeing this 
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female sufferers from jaundice. The sugya then immediately asks how this mixture 
could be used since it is prohibited to sterilize oneself. A long discussion follows, 
which attempts to discover in which case it would be permissible to treat jaundice 
with this drug.?° The fact that Rabbi Yohanan’s statement mentioned the conse- 
quences of this mixture vis-à-vis sterility, and the linguistic proximity of the verb 
used in his statement X7?¥ (“make sterile") and the word ^Y, made the 
strongest impact on the interpretation of the term PPY 012. Because of Rabbi 
Yohanan’s statement, interpreters preferred the reading YPY O1, “cup of sterili- 
ty”, to the original reading PPY 01D, “cup of roots"? 

This shift happened very late in the textual transmission of rabbinic sources. 
As we have seen, all of the manuscripts — whether of the Tosefta, Mishnah or Bavli 
render the word in all contexts as PPY with a yod, "roots". It is only in the 
printed editions of the various texts that we find the shift to PPY, “sterility”. 
Moreover, in Bavli Shabbat 110a, this shift happened only after the first two print- 
ings of the tractate. Preuss and Jakobovits were unaware of the textual history of 
the term. They used late printed editions and did not go back to trace its textual 
history. 

In the textual tradition of Palestinian Amoraic sources the shift from PPY to 
Py did not take place at all. In Leviticus Rabbah (parashah 12) we find the term 


tradition as one integral whole. Moreover, there are no real textual variants in the second part of 
the statement which would be a possible mark of a later addition. While the majority of Rabbi 
Yohanan's statements in the Bavli are in Hebrew, it is not a problem that this tradition is in Babylo- 
nian Aramaic. It is likely that this tradition was seen as a western, but described in the regnant 
Babylonian Aramaic. Interestingly, it is quite similar to a recipe for birth control mentioned by 
Soranus of Ephesus in his work On Gynecology (1.60): *Moreover to some people it seems advisable: 
Once during the month to drink Cyrenaic juice in the amount of a chick-pea in two cups of water 
for the purpose of inducing menstruation. or: Of opopanax balm and Cyrenaic juice and rue seed, 
of each two obols, «grind» and coat with wax and give to swallow; then follow with a drink of 
[diluted] weak wine or let it be drunk in diluted wine". 

36 This discussion is clearly not Amoraic and was added by a later editor. In the end the editor 
rejects the idea that the mixture could be consumed by a male, since males are obligated in procrea- 
tion even in old age (see Bavli Gittin 70a where Abaye describes a medicinal recipe used for restor- 
ing youthful vigor). Therefore, the editor arrives at two possible understandings of how the mixture 
could be consumed. According to the majority opinion which views females as not obligated in 
procreation the mixture could be consumed by a woman. For the minority opinion (supported by 
Rabbi Yohanan ben Beroqa) which sees procreation as applying equally to males and females - the 
mixture could be consumed by an old woman who can no longer procreate or a woman who is 
barren, but not by a man. 

37 We are referring here to the shift in spelling and the concomitant shift in meaning. Obviously, 
Rabbi Yohanan's original tradition was transmitted orally, and without the description Ton NOU, 
as found in Tosefta Yevamot 8:4, the words PPY 012, even spelled with a yod, could be taken in 
two ways: either as “cup of roots” or “cup of sterility". Thus, according to Rabbi Yohanan's state- 
ment certain dilutions of the *cup of roots" cause sterility and others do not; this seems to reflect 
an awareness of this double entendre of the word PPY. 
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pey 032 used in its original sense as any medicinal mixture of roots, in a Tan- 
naitic homily quoted in the name of Hizqiah, comparing the words of Torah to a 
variety of medicinal treatments: 


12505 TOPI NP 395 Koad WIS? puy woo may TN 3m mpm un 
38 yd p3py ODI 


Translation: Hezekiah taught: The words of the Torah constitute a crown to the head, a neck- 
lace for the neck, a soothing remedy for the heart, a salve for the eyes, a bandage for a cut, 
and a cup of roots for the bowels. 


The homily describes treatments for various parts of the body: the head, the neck, 
the heart, the eyes and the bowels. For each the words of Torah are a remedy, and 
specifically the *cup of roots" is described as a medicine that aids the bowels. 

This befits our proposal regarding the original understanding of the 013 
795%: it is a term that is used for a wide variety of roots and plants mixed with 
water, wine or beer, used for the treatment of a wide variety of ailments. 
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Siam Bhayro 
The Judaeo-Syriac Medical Fragment from the 
Cairo Genizah: A New Edition and Analysis 


1. Introduction 


In his catalogue of medical manuscripts from the Cairo Genizah, Haskell Isaacs 
identified a rare leaf containing materia medica written in Aramaic.! When I first 
examined this leaf, my eyes fell upon the following phrase:? 

.NmnN mo PPRT WY non] NITO WAND jan IN NWI ANI 


And also now, O our beloved, we write the thirteenth chapter, which is the letter mem. 





1 Isaacs & Baker 1994, 2. 
2 CUL T-S K 14.22, v 5-6. 





Note: This is a revised and expanded version of Bhayro 2012. See also Bhayro 2014, which gives a 
revised edition of the fragment. Thanks are due to the Syndics of Cambridge University Library for 
permission to publish Cambridge University Library, T-S K 14.22. | would also like to thank Dr Phil- 
omen Probert and Dr Barbara Zipser for their generous help with the Greek terminology, and Profes- 
sor Matthew Morgenstern for a fruitful correspondence regarding Aramaic ordinals. Between my 
initial edition and my later revision, helpful comments were made by Professor Stephen Kaufman 
and Dr Willem Smelik, as well as by Professor Markham Geller who also invited me to submit this 
new edition to the present volume. 

I am very happy to acknowledge also the work of Professor Theodore Kwasman on this frag- 
ment as well as on the wider issue of plant terminology in Aramaic. Following my initial edition, 
Professor Kwasman discussed this fragment at the SFB workshop on ‘Late Antique-Early Byzantine 
Pharmacology and its Reception in the Talmudic Tradition’ (December 4-6, 2013), announcing sev- 
eral important improvements on my initial edition including the identification of Archigenes. | 
would also like to acknowledge Professor Gerrit Bos, with whom I have discussed the identification 
of Archigenes. 

Please note the following abbreviations: Ar. = Arabic; BBah = R. Duval (ed.), Lexicon Syriacum 
auctore Hassano Bar Bahlule. Il (Paris: e Reipublicae typographaeo, 1901); CPA = Christian Palestini- 
an Aramaic; CSD = J. Payne Smith, A Compendious Syriac Dictionary (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1903); DJBA = M. Sokoloff, A Dictionary of Jewish Babylonian Aramaic of the Talmudic and Geonic 
Periods (Ramat-Gan and Baltimore: Bar Ilan University Press and The Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 2002); DMT = R. J. Durling, A Dictionary of Medical Terms in Galen (Leiden: Brill, 1993); Flo- 
ra = |. Löw, Die Flora der Juden (Vienna and Leipzig: R. Löwit Verlag, 1924-1934); Gr. = Greek; ILS = 
C. A. Ciancaglini, /ranian Loanwords in Syriac (Wiesbaden: Dr Ludwig Reichert Verlag, 2008); JA — 
Jewish Aramaic; MP = Middle Persian; NP = New Persian; Pfl = Il. Low, Aramäische Pflanzennamen 
(Leipzig: Verlag von Wilhelm Engelmann, 1881); PMM = E. Lev and Z. Amar, Practical Materia Medica 
of the Medieval Eastern Mediterranean according to the Cairo Genizah (Leiden: Brill, 2008); SL = 
M. Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon: A Translation from the Latin, Correction, Expansion, and Update of 
C. Brockelmann's Lexicon Syriacum (Winona Lake and Piscataway: Eisenbrauns and Gorgias Press, 
2009); Syr. = Syriac. 
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The vocative particle IN is alien to Jewish Aramaic and is only attested in Syriac 
as orc. Furthermore, the nouns NNINN and NW correspond to Syriac evan 
and sa, rather than Jewish Aramaic NNN and NNW. Finally, the use of the rela- 
tive pronoun to indicate that a cardinal number is being used as an ordinal number 
is indicative of Syriac and not Jewish Aramaic.? Upon further reading, I noticed the 
repeated use of 17 (< Greek 6£) as a postpositive particle that marks the start of a 
new sentence — again, something alien to Jewish Aramaic but common in Syriac 
as DI (e.g. r 5).^ 


2. Syriac Elements in the Text 


A thorough analysis of the whole leaf confirmed my initial impressions, yielding 
the following list of terms derived from Syriac:? 


NOTIN - ‘pepperwort’ (r 9); from Syr. esee (SL 9). 

IN - ‘0’ (v 5); from Syr. ar (SL 12). 

NINNIN - ‘another’ (v 18, 20, 23); from Syr. riwré rather than JA NI’ANN (compare CSD 12 with 
DJBA 105-106). 

NDY"TN - ‘special’ (r 8); from Syr. ess. (CSD 187; for the form with prosthetic re, see 
CSD 12). 

TK - ‘like’ (r 8); from Syr. vere. 

7 TR - ‘as, like’ (r 2; v 15); from Syr. 1 wore’. 

7 NIDN - ‘how’ (v 8); from Syr. 1 ess (CSD 13). 

7 NON DN — ‘sometimes’ (r 4); from Syr. x ‚nr kur“ (CSD 20). 

NINMIVON - ‘stomach’ (r 3); use reflects Syr. rana or rather than JA N2DYUO?N (compare 
SL 68 with DJBA 121-122). 

TAYWINN - ‘Of Ardašir (v 17); from Syr. A iai (SL 96). 

NNINWN — ‘fevers’ (r 7); from Syr. rhoh£r (SL 108, s. v. her). 

NmnN - ‘letter’ (v 6); from Syr. e oe rather than JA NNN (compare SL 109 with DJBA 175). 
TNN72 - ‘white thistle’ (r 7); from Syr. xiarvaa (SL 118). 

NUYU - ‘Cappadocian rue’ (v 19); from Syr. r£az= rather than JA WW (compare SL 194-195 
with DJBA 251). 

NI - ‘balm’ (v 24) from Syr. FAA (SL 203). 


3 See Nöldeke 1904, 186 (§ 239). Matthew Morgenstern has informed me that this feature occurs in 
late Mandaic texts. Edward Lipiński observes that it also occurs in Neo-Aramaic - see Lipiński 2001, 
302 (§ 35.28) - but this does not affect our line of argument. I intend to return to the subject of 
Aramaic ordinals in a future article. 

4 A similar form also occurs in Christian Palestinian Aramaic as the postpositive particle ,1 — see 
Müller-Kessler 1991, 148. 

5 Some of the botanical terms are Iranian loanwords in Syriac - see the Description and Contents 
section below — but this does not relate to the question of the derivation of this text from a Syriac 
original. 
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01773 - ‘Galen’ (v 16); from Syr. œaul\ .° 

23 — ‘the side of’ (r 9); from Syr. M, rather than JA N22 (compare CSD 74 with DJBA 254). 

TA - ‘Daucus Gingidium' (r 8); from Syr. LarésaXax_ or oraria? 

PINT - ‘which is’ (v 4, 6); from Syr. ,;makGes, with loss of final silent 193, as opposed to JA 
INNI (see below). 

177797 - ‘their individual properties’ (v 1); from Syr. emula (SL 295). 

P7- ‘and’ (r 5, 6, 7, 16, 17, 21; v 10, 12, 23); from Syr. ex the postpositive particle equivalent 
to Gr. 6£ (SL 297), used postpositively in this text to indicate a new sentence. 

MNT - ‘rarely’ (r 14); from Syr. eel Na (SL 305). 

PINT — ‘Blow marjoram’ (v 18); from Syr. {arr ua (SL 310). 

90913 - ‘agrimony’ (r 8); from Syr. asi sam (SL 337). 

NIT - ‘this’ (v 18); from Syr. eo» 

NU — ‘now’ (v 5); from Syr. zen rather than JA XNWn (compare SL 356 with DJBA 391-392). 
DINTTNH - ‘poppy’ (v 6); from Syr. war<iass (BBah 992). 

NAN? - ‘powerfully’ (r 4); from Syr. kurdıllass (CSD 141). 

nwn - ‘useful’ (r 5, 7, 19, 21); from Syr. sæ» (CSD 161-162). 

mj - ‘yellowish’ (v 11); from Syr. aso. (compare SL 584 and CSD 190). 

INN - ‘to a greater extent’ (v 20); from Syr. yurd ishu (SL 589). 

KT NI - ‘white thistle’ (r 6-7); from Syr. Kia» roa (SL 602). 

53292 - ‘thorny’ (r 14); from Syr. «5o (SL 603). 

01312 - ‘humour’ (r 13); from Syr. wasaa (SL 608). 

2115 - ‘mallow’ (r 10); from Syr. A ous (SL 620). 

172 — ‘they restrain’ (v 8); use reflects Syr. ,V= rather than JA rai (compare SL 624 with DJBA 
582). 

RWD - ‘lovage’ (r 1); from Syr. rein (SL 657). 

m» - ‘utterly’ (r 5); from Syr. ia rather than JA "12392 (compare CSD 235 with DJBA 293). 
197? - ‘scales’ (r 1); metathesised form of Syr. anal < Gr. Aemiôec (SL 689, s. v. axsal). 

NPN TU? - ‘bird’s tongue’ (v 2); from Syr. ia e =N (SL 698). 

TPR - ‘poppy’ (v 6); from Syr. _ sor < Gr. unkwv.® 

N°29 - ‘mallow’ (r 10); from Syr. aatas (SL 725). 

NX^r12 - ‘heals’ (r 3, 4, 9); from Syr. m au (SL 429-430, s. v. eco pa el). 

19790772 - ‘balm’ (v 24); from Syr. *, aliamalımı < Gr. ueooóquAAov.? 

Tip?» - ‘poppy’ (v 6); from Syr. saaw (SL 754). 

N112°ND - ‘medical treatises’ (v 8); from Syr. hasshix (SL 762). 

0173971 - ‘mandrake’ (v 9); from Syr. *wais ins < Gr. pav6payópac.!9 

N1n21D - ‘bitter’ (r 13); from Syr. eaa (SL 783-784). 

WWIDN — ‘causes secretion’ (r 1, 11, 23; v 13); from Syr. x aan (SL 806). 

WPA - ‘has sclerosis’ (r 22); from Syr. reo (compare CSD 522, s.v. za, with DJBA 1048- 
1049). 

XN°79N - ‘menstruation’ (r 3); from Syr. eai (SL 828). 

NWT NWP1 - ‘headache’ (v 14); from Syr. réxsi1 exa (SL 950). 

NATO - ‘chapter’ (v 3, 5); from Syr. fix% rather than JA NT (compare SL 972-973 with DJBA 
799-800). 


6 For this form, see Merx 1885, 244. 

7 For these forms, see Merx 1885, 255. 

8 See Merx 1885, 281. 

9 For the form ~ alaamirtn, see Merx 1885, 281. 
10 For the form Maia ins, See Merx 1885, 281. 
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7a 700 - ‘besides’ (v 1); from Syr. co Ùp% (SL 998). 

NO - ‘silver’ (r 2, 6); from Syr. rém (SL 958). 

NIP2V/N^3Y - ‘heavy’ (r 12, 13, 16); from Syr. rhuns/réins (CSD 395). 

PINY - ‘swellings’ (r 11); from Syr. rusas rather than JA NINP319 (compare SL 1076 with 
DJBA 846). 

rm - ‘its root’ (r 20; see also v 2); from Syr. eas. rather than JA 1°7/2°9 (compare SL 1132 
with DJBA 859). 

NIV TY - ‘lion’s leaf’ (v 2); from Syr. ha is (SL 1138). 

NXN°P15 - ‘treatise’ (r 18); from Syr. ena (SL 1207, s. v. r€ àNA nye). 

WW) - ‘digests’ (r 14); use appears to reflect Syr. iza rather than JA WD (compare SL 1263 
with DJBA 945). 

PNW WD - ‘black bryony' (r 23); from Syr. „er iza (SL 1264). 

NND - ‘broad’ (r 1); from Syr. hs in the phrase rha rela ‘broad lovage’ (SL 1620). 
JW% - *pepperwort' (r 9); from Syr. ` N < (SL 1285). 

>47 - ‘fresh’ (r 12, 21); from Syr. ai (CSD 527). 

N31 - ‘catarrh’ (v 8); from Syr. rai (CSD 535). 

NOVWT 51211 — ‘poppy’ (v 7); from Syr. elses riad (CSD 535). 

Nov? - ‘moisture’ (v 10); from Syr. has (CSD 539). 

"3r — ‘sores’ (r 6); from Syr. rasa. (CSD 564). 

Nrvomn - ‘nourishment’ (r 12); from Syr. rhuwiah (SL 1634, s. v. ramiah). 

NON - ‘restrains’ (r 3); from Syr. reas (SL 1645). 

Nnmu»n - ‘urine’ (r 20); from Syr. rhiazah (SL 1659). 


3. Judaeo-Syriac 


In view of all this, it appears that a Jewish scribe has transcribed a Syriac medical 
text into Jewish Aramaic characters. This leaf, therefore, represents the only inde- 
pendent fragment of literature in ‘Judaeo-Syriac’ hitherto discovered." 

This phenomenon, however, has long been known through citations of the 
Peëitta in rabbinic literature, and reflects a context in which Jewish scholars were 
engaging with Christian scholarship. Thus, for example, in his commentary on the 
Song of Songs, Judah ben Jacob ibn Aknin relates that Hai Gaon (939-1038 CE) 
sent Masliah ben El-Basak to consult the Nestorian Catholicos on how to interpret 
a phrase in Psalm 141:5. Jacob preserves the reading TW "DY N? ^3^U?7 NIWY, 
for which the PeSitta has mu rel ‚il e aia rx ‘let the oil of the wicked 


11 For more on this phenomenon, see Bhayro 2015, 628-631. For some of the ancient inscriptions 
from Edessa, which can also be considered to be in Judaeo-Syriac, see Healey 2012, 325-335. A 
comparable phenomenon can be observed in Late Antiquity, when similar formulae occur in both 
Syriac and Jewish Aramaic incantation bowls from pre-Islamic Mesopotamia - see, e.g., Shaked 
2000, 65-70; furthermore, it is possible that the Jewish Aramaic bowl that invokes the name of 
Jesus is based upon a Syriac original — see Levene 1999, 283-308. The scope of borrowing in the 
present text, however, is on an altogether greater scale. 
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not anoint my head'.? Jewish scholarly engagement with Christians most likely 
provided the context for the production of Targum Proverbs, which is very much 
dependent on the Peëitta. This engagement continued until at least the thirteenth 
century, when Masnut and Nachmanides cited the PeSitta hundreds of times. This 
prompted Michael Weitzman to suggest that ‘perhaps copies of P in Hebrew trans- 
literation were then in circulation’. 

The preserved Judaeo-Syriac citation of Psalm 141:5 has clearly suffered in 
transmission, particularly in respect of the verb and the final pronominal suffix. 
This is something the rabbinic citations of the PeSitta are prone to, perhaps because 
they were subsequently copied by scribes who had an imperfect understanding of 
Syriac. The Genizah fragment, however, has probably not been subject to such a 
process of transmission, and thus represents an ideal opportunity to observe the 
phenomenon of Judaeo-Syriac. 


4. Features of the Transcription 


When transcribing one language into another script, the scribe can either adopt an 
historic/orthographic or a phonetic transcription method. We see this, for example, 
with Judaeo-Arabic. One clear feature in Jacob's citation of Psalm 141:5 is the 
transcription of the masculine plural emphatic ending <.- as ?- rather than N- in 
9UWIT for darin This use of ?- rather than XN- for K.- also occurs consistently in 
the Genizah fragment, and is clearly phonetic rather than orthographic/historical: 


nm for Six (r14) 

IT for a (r20) 
“N for ran (r5) 
AMD? for mias; (v9) 

°1212 for sas (r14) 
?555 for ana (v1) 


“np” for iais (v6) 
*302 for xum (r13) 


"5*3 for wa (r11) 
^ for rà (r15) 
^^i for ws (r3) 
° for was (r16) 





12 See Weitzman 1999, 110 and 286; Marx 1921, 57. 

13 Weitzman 1999, 109-110. 

14 Weitzman 1999, 121-122, 161. 

15 See, for example, the discussion in Blau 2002, 20-22. 
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"TY for ic (r5) 
mpy for mia (r 20) 
"2 for ià (r8, 13) 
° for Ex à (r12) 
AN for rida (v7) 
"MW for winds. (r6) 


Another example of a phonetic transcription is VN°N7 ‘which is’ (v 4, 6) for 
Syr. marea, with the final silent ‚nr not represented. From the rabbinic citations 
of the PeSitta and the Genizah fragment, therefore, it would appear that the use of 
a phonetic transcription is a consistent feature of Judaeo-Syriac.!9 

Other interesting features of the transcription include: 
— the occasional use of ? to indicate /a/: 

VIPS for ,maxGr (v 4, 6), with loss of final silent ,m 
— the occasional use of ° to indicate /a/: 

NMDA for ¿Xa ayy SA (v 8) 
— the occasional use of ° to indicate /e/: 

TWYN for ‚naar (r 4), with loss of final silent, 

"Uy AN for is ih (v 3) 
— the occasional use of ? to indicate /i/: 

° for ,en (r 4) 

NDD for Larva (r 24) 

?5^5 for ak (v 1) 
— the occasional use of V for œ: 

Wy < Syr. ims, but compare JA NWY (v 3, 5) 


On three further occasions, the scribe introduces elements that may also better 
reflect Jewish Aramaic: 


NTT7 - ‘which is’ (r 10), where we may have expected 17 for Syr. amx 

°K?U - ‘children’ (v 22; see DJBA 504); it is possible that it represents Syr. ri, with N for 
/a/, but it more readily reflects the JA plural. 

NIPOD - ‘coral’ (r 24); note, however, that Syr. has the feminine plural ec < singular 
* hu (SL 640), which, given the scribe's use of ° to indicate /e/, could be written as NIO2. 





16 In view of this, the use of 233 ‘the side of’ (r 9) for Syriac ax (with silent niin) is very interest- 
ing. It could represent a historic transcription, with the silent nün being written, but it could also 
suggest that the nün was still pronounced at this point, perhaps in the West by those unused to 
reading Eastern Syriac. 
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5. Use of Palestinian Vocalisation 


Another interesting feature of this fragment is that, on a number of occasions, the 
scribe appears to use the supralinear Palestinian vocalisation to clarify a potential- 
ly ambiguous reading:!” 


r5 
fon 
In this case, the vowel indicates /a/ between ? and final 71. It seems that the scribe has wanted 


to clarify that we have a feminine plural rather than masculine plural participle, i.e. raphyan 
rather than raphin. 


r7 
feminine 
N |» 2 ^ i ^ d'a a å 
In both cases, the /a/ on the penult clarifies that feminine plural rather than singular forms 
are intended, i.e. each word ends in -atha’ rather than -tà'. 


r 18 


This is probably for Syriac sax, with the first vowel attempting to represent /u/ for Syri- 
ac o, and the second vowel clarifying that a feminine plural is intended (like the previous 
example). 


rll 


This is probably °1°2[1]Y for Syriac iSo, with the vowel indicating the /ä/ on the penult. 


r21 


The broken context precludes further comment, except that it is probably another example of 
-atha@ over -tà'. 


The use of Palestinian vocalisation is noteworthy for two reasons. First, this is a 
very rare example of it being used outside a Biblical or liturgical context. Second, 
it supports the hypothesis of a Syrian origin for this text. 


17 For an introductory discussion of the various vocalisation systems, see Blau 1993, 8-9. For a 
recent discussion of the Babylonian, Palestinian and Tiberian systems, with reference to Genizah 
manuscripts, see Bembry 2009, 182-183. 
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6. Use of Abbreviations 


Finally, the scribe employs the following abbreviations: 


2702 27 NODU2 
A7 UI XT NOMI 
DTP ND7p23 
n mon 

1n D n»n 
nn on 


7. Text and Translation 


T-S K 14.22 recto 


° wwian) DAN 'n ow NWI NN 
DINT? 


NOTIDT PR WI TN NWIT Nn5?p 
NON NDOT) 

DIT NTI NO2D WN? NYDT 
NIDWON KX 


NOT ROT mann m NAN mw 
"31 RPW 
PYY NAIWNI NUIT PT I 035 NIDI 
Tm 7997 


° ND ^3mU NU TT NDOT 
N29 xp [.]P1? 


NOINWN? PI nun TINTI NOM 
aq NNPNIY 





‘in the second order’ (r 9) 

‘in the third order’ (r 19, v 10) 
‘in the first’ (r 19) 

‘its power’ (r 1; v 13) 

‘and its power’ (r 2, 11; v 17) 
‘hot’ (r 9, 18; v 13, 17) 


broad (lovage), lovage, (?): Its pow- 
er is hot and it causes secretion. 
Scales of nytws, 

scales of copper: And its power is 
dry like iron and silver, but 

iron to a greater extent restrains the 
menstruation of women and heals 
the stomach, 

and sometimes likewise powerfully 
heals without dismissing that which 
she conceives utterly!?. And it hap- 
pens that copper is useful for eyes 
that are weak and shed tears, 

and that silver dries sores and itch- 
ing. Whit[e] thistle, white this- 
tle, 

white thistle: And it is useful for 
chronic fevers??, and it is bitter, 


18 039 NIVI "IT pw N71 - ‘without dismissing that which she conceives utterly’; possibly 
‘without forbidding that which she conceives to reach maturity’, although the expected infinitive 


would be 12325. 


19 Nnp^ny NNINWX - ‘chronic fevers’; alternatively ‘advanced fevers’. 
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JVI TN NDYDPN NNN IP NI 8 
e PIDDIM 


pum 27 DI an MY NoTN DINNI 9 
a TAN) 


NTT N°27 DINNI © y NAP 10 
72708 VD wn[so] 

mms ww) VIP 7 11 
DPI? ° »Palı]v 


27 RMY NPON i 75 NII 12 
mM 721 NA[...] 


°109 NINDIN NAY DOM 13 
IPT Nn»... 1] 

WD ng? III MM 14 
XD[...X[...] 

[...]7[...] 71 93337 NOI 2»5nn Nr 15 

RIDI ...]^39 PT NOT MINT 16 


[...] 79 NON VX PT MINT 17 


73 ... MIN] ° Nn?55 297 Nmpib3 18 
on 7 


… N]nvm mp3 NWI AT VI 19 
DUNN 


y[r5 … ]9 ^» mopy mns »wv[v] 20 
&nmusn 





and it does not possess a special heat 
like Daucus Gingidium and agrimony. 
Marsh mallow (!), pepperwort, pep- 
perwort: It is hot in the second order 
and it heals, and they say: “It 
grows (at) the side of 

graves. Marsh mallow, which is 
marsh mallow, mallow of srëk (?): 
And its power is cold and it causes se- 
cretion, and it weakens and relieves 
swellings. Sea bass (?):2° 

a fish — when fresh it gives heavy 
nourishment [...]m’, and when salted 
the humour is heavy and bitter. An[d] 
it increases [...]gl? that (rarely 
(13)possesses 


thorny bones. It digests [...]'y[...]t 


kinds, the family of fishes is divided: 
one [...]d[...] 

And ©5[...] 49 of pools of the swamp 
is heavy [... fi]sh 

of pools is placed in the middle. But 
concerning [...] 

in the treatise which is about foods”. 
Fran[kincense-tree ... in the] third 
[order], it is hot 

in the third order, and it is dry in the 
first, and it is usefull ... Fran]kin- 
cense, 

fran]kincense (?), frankincense: Its 
root is like [ ... it sti]rs urine, 


20 The reading of IP in DPI? is not entirely clear, however, and it is possible that it is simply 


an imperfectly written p. 


21 Nno»n- ‘foods’; compare Syriac «3a az and Jewish Aramaic &no»5; see also the section on 


the Use of Palestinian Vocalisation above. 
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72 wn[ ... JW? pawn pos 75 v7 [....] 


v[nnva] 73 ’wpnT w?no porn [...] 
o NITT ny 


[i73]nov pnw awe [vom] 
vw» ann 


[sm] XDD Nmo» orn? ...] 
PIDI[T] sn 


T-S K 14.22 verso 


ya quo PI rp] wea ^55 
o pam?" 

Ww) ° NMIWIYT NPY MOD’) 
RD% 


"3n7 NTO noU ° NDR) NYTT NOM 
QUY 

° T2 PONT 

DINT NITO JPIND JIN IN NWT ANI 
QUY 

IPA PPNA o NINN DD PONT 
own 


PTP APPINI goyv i0 
pip) 1172 


nni; NOM PYT NIDN Nmimno2n 
° NTN? 

«n aoo ma. o7 
Dip NP 

op vip PT pirn 37 va 
ND! NMDUI 





21 


22 


23 


24 


and [...] when fresh are useful for 
d|...]t', when 

[...] they heal a spleen that has sclero- 
sis when [imbib]ed with water”. 
[Black bryo]ny, black bryony, black 
[bryony:] It heats and it causes secre- 
tion 

[... Co]ral, coral?3, coral: The power 
of all 


corals is dry and chilling and cold 
besides their individual properties. 
Lion's leaf - the root of lion's leaf. 
Bird's tongue: 

it increases sperm and makes erect. 
Finished is the twelfth chapter, 
which is lamed. 

And also now, O our beloved, we 
write the thirteenth chapter, 

which is the letter mem. Poppy, 
poppy, poppy, 

and poppy, and poppy: They are 
cold in their power, and “the medi- 
cal treatises “are acquainted with 
how they restrain catarrh that de- 
scends to the chest. 

Mandrake, m[a]ndrakes, man- 
drake: They possess cold power 

in the third order, and [th]eir fruit 
possess a little moisture, and when 


22 The reading and interpretation of N°97) is uncertain. 


23 The? in XMOD is not clear. 
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N° mprv? payninwan pov33 11 they ripen the insides turn yellow- 


&nvnormm 

82751 K[n] no PAIP[YI] PT Nn5»p 
° NNT 

nn n xm rw m[.. |xnıw [pna 
VU 

wp NN. wo [.. mum 

— NUIT 

DIIN WNT PR Pwo [...]7 

° NWI m» 997 011727 [...]3 


TM T NOI NYIN NTI] 
nnn pvo 


NI NPAT: NIMN [... NU 2» 
NUIWI NATI 729 [...] man 
NINN: Ypnwa [...] mx 
[x] 

qn Ww pop NI [pan]? pne 
[...] 


[...] INT PN N90 ny n[...] np 
[...]vin NANI PT s[mn]s : KXnIw 


[...] RIMA ADO ° [nr] [n] 





12 


13 


14 


15 
16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


ish?* and poisonous”, 

and the peel [of] their [rloot causes 
vomiting and restrains blood. 

And mty[.] moss, [ ..]wm ’ydhyg: Its 
power is hot and it causes secretion, 
and it is use[ful ..] smearing[ ...] and 
for headache - 

d|...] digested, as Archigenes says 

in [...] of Galen which is about head- 
ache. 

Malrjoram: There are four kinds. 
O]ne is ‘Of ArdaSir’: And its power is 
hot 

and dr[y ...] Another is ‘Blow marjo- 
ram’: This is 

hot [...] it works like the Cappadocian 
rue, 

and to a greater extent [...] is em- 
ployed. Another is ‘Wh[ite’,] 

which is called ‘Da[rmaq’:] This is 
more acute than the two of them [...] 
a wet-nurse [...]h for children like one 
Lal 

sleep. And alnolther is ‘Marmahuz?: 
And m[...] 

and it is called ‘Go[at]’. Balm, balm, 


[...] 


24 SL 584 defines Syriac «ano. as ‘bluish, livid color’, but CSD 190 includes ‘yellowish’ among 
its definitions of the Syriac adjective nia». The given translation is preferred because the fruit of 


the mandrake is yellow. 


25 XNVPNANIM - ‘poisonous’; the reading appears to be clear, but the interpretation remains un- 
certain. Perhaps it is to be understood in the sense of 'severe, cruel', in reference to its famed 
poisonous qualities. Compare the range of nouns derived from Syriac miss (SL 492-493, CSD 158). 
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8. Description and Contents 


The leaf is made of vellum and measures 15.4 x 12.8 cm. Each side contains twenty- 
four lines, but less than half of the lines are completely preserved on each side, 
making it difficult to understand much of the text, particularly towards the bottom 
of the leaf. The text is written in a well-trained Syrian/Palestinian hand, rather 
than Babylonian or Egyptian, and probably dates to a very early part of the second 
millennium CE. Its possible Syrian provenance is suggested by its script, the spo- 
radic use of Palestinian vocalisation and the fact that it is based on a Syriac text. 
Given the use of vellum and its good, scribal hand, this leaf was certainly part of 
a larger, carefully prepared book. It contains part of a descriptive list of medicinal 
substances arranged alphabetically — the end of the section containing those be- 
ginning with lamed and the start of the section containing those beginning with 
mem — with the end of each description indicated by a small circle. 

Despite consisting of only forty-eight lines, many of which are not fully pre- 
served, this fragment still contains a number of very important features, including 
references to Phylotimos's On Foodstuffs and Archigenes on the subject of head- 
aches. Also of interest is the form JIY’WTNN (v 17), a remarkable confirmation of a 
hypothesis advanced by Gignoux. This fragment is also important on account of 
its use of different languages. The lemma is usually a transliteration of the Greek 
term for the plant (according to an already established Syriac form). The order of 
the entries is, therefore, more or less the same as in Sergius's translation of Galen's 
Simples (as preserved in BL Add 14,661) and reflects a culture in which the Greek 
terminology is still important — an indicative feature of the sixth-century Syriac 
translations that had vanished by the later Abbasid period. The Greek term is then 
usually followed by the equivalent Syriac term (a feature of Sergius's glossaries 
that accompany his translation of Galen's Simples). This is then usually followed 
by an equivalent term of Iranian origin, presumably Middle Persian. It is likely, 
therefore, that some of the terms that remain undeciphered are Iranian plant 
names. In terms of sources, it is clear that the Syriac text on which this fragment 
is based represents a combination of a number of sources. Sergius's translation of 
Galen's Simples is clearly an important source, but there is extra material here as 
well, which appears to have also been used by Bar Bahlul. 

The fragment contains discussions of the following substances: 


Lovage (r 1) 


Although the initial lemma is not preserved on this fragment, we can be confident 
that it was something like TY 0012*2, i.e. & aa vasa] < Greek Atyvotikóv ‘lov- 
age’. Sergius gives the following lemma and gloss: «o3 nauri an mars 
rà ‘AtyvotiKov which is broad tbl” (BL Add 14,661, 33r), the last word of which 
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is the first word on our fragment. According to Bar Bahlul, both mà «53 
and mis refer to Arabic aàlS ‘lovage’, which explains the lemma NWD (see 
BBah 947; Flora III:471-472; Pfl 226). The final word in the lemma, DDW, remains 
as yet unidentified, but it may be a Persian term for either the plant itself or the 
adjective ‘broad’. 

The fragment describes lovage as a plant that is hot and stimulates secretions. 
This matches how Sergius translates Galen’s description: an max ate 
Mion’ moon ani ulm nm Maia ims mina bha edo maudi 
wan la BO ar o3 Madar’ .rhiarah ho mes aswa Concerning 
Atyvottkov which is broad tbl’. The root of this (plant) and its seed is one of those 
that heat in such a way that brings forth menstruation and brings urine, and it is 
also one of those which do not cause flatulence' (BL Add 14,661, 49r). It also match- 
es what we know about its use from other Genizah fragments (see PMM 440-441). 


Copper shavings (r 1-6) 


The lemma is 0101977, which is then glossed as NUTIT7 xn5>p ‘scales of copper’. 
The first part of this word is probably a metathesised form of axal ‘scales’ < Greek 
Aenideg (see SL 689, s. v. oxesV). The second part, presumably meaning ‘copper’, 
remains unexplained. 

Copper is described as possessing hot and dry qualities, similar to iron and 
silver, but is less effective than iron in treating certain ailments that afflict women. 
Copper is also described as good for treating eye complaints, while silver is good 
for sores and itching. This is consistent with the use of these metals as described 
by Dioscorides and in other documents from the Cairo Genizah (see PMM 389-390). 


White thistle (r 6-8) 


The lemma is not entirely clear, reading N[?^1 [.1?1?, but the glosses are clear. The 
first reads NIN N32, which is Syriac rfia» ra ‘white thistle’ (see BBah 870; 
Flora 1:367; Pfl 194-199). The second reads TINTI, i.e. Syriac marvaa (SL 118), 
which is probably derived from Middle Persian *bad-äwurd ‘white thistle’ (see ILS 
121). The lemma, therefore, is probably derived from Greek Aevrakavda ‘tuberous 
thistle, Cnicus tuberosus' (DMT 220), which is known for being a bitter plant. This 
presents a certain difficulty, however, as the expected form would be something 
like NPI? (compare . ahaoal in BL Add 14,661, 33r), or JYaNDip?? (com- 
pare „ a»o ioo in BL Add 14,661, 48v), or OPINPNP?? (compare waurordoal 
in BBah 957), or DIPNPNpYT? (compare „ a. araoc in BBah 945). It seems, 
therefore, that we have something more resembling a calque than a transliteration 
on this occasion, with Greek Aeuxr| ‘white’ = Lp, and the following Greek ükavda 
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‘plant’ being represented by Nj7°1 = Syriac ross, perhaps an equally generic term 
for ‘plant’ or ‘tree’ (compare SL 916). 

Our fragment describes this plant as bitter and good for treating fevers, which 
accords with how Sergius translates Galen's description of this plant: a e nian 
riso rinato LI nu ha mals puma ama” LAN 150 ii ‘and its 
root is exceedingly bitter and on this account it cuts off and dries in the third order 
and it heats in the first order’ (BL Add 14,661, 48v). Our fragment thus also states 
that the plant does not possess the famed or special heat of two other plants: The 
first is T7333, for which our only previous witness is BL Add. 14,661, folio 4r, which 
has ars un un as a transliteration of Greek ytyyíótov ‘Daucus Gingidium’ (see 
DMT 103), and for which Sergius gives the gloss Aia (see the following sub- 
stance); the second is 109%, i.e. ci aan as a transliteration of Greek 
evmatoplov ‘agrimony’ (see DMT 170). 


Pepperwort (r 9-10) 


The lemma is OIN? = Greek àA0aía ‘marsh mallow’ (see the following entry). This 
is glossed, however, with two terms for a different plant: 8978, which is Syri- 
ac eae (see BBah 37; Pfl 37-39), and XI, i.e. Syriac A N E (SL 1285), which 
is a Middle Persian term possibly derived from *3etarag (see ILS 259-260). Both of 
these glosses refer to ‘pepperwort, Lepidium latifolium’, which is Greek Aeniéiov 
(DMT 219; PMM 365-366). For the lemma, therefore, we would expect something 
like 758? (compare ere sua in BL Add 14,661, 33r), or "P571? (com- 
pare amami in BBah 946), or 175?» (compare — oa asa N [!] in BBah 968). The 
scribe has clearly made an error, confusing this lemma with the following one. 

The pepperwort is described as possessing healing properties and being hot in 
the second order - compare Sergius's translation of Galen's description: rés) a 
miassa aas upo music lob) rio vani ulti e Sie madre ‘from 
the fourth order of those that heat, and it is like cress in its smell and in its taste and 
in its power’ (BL Add 14,661, 48r). The description of the pepperwort ends with an 
anonymous quotation: ‘and they say: It grows (at) the side of graves’. This accords 
with Bar Bahlul, who informs us that: ram may ic wer ’a «091m is Hor’ 
rino LL e .3 am ‘According to Bar Serapion and according to Sergius, it is a 
medicine that grows upon graves’ (see BBah 37-38). 


Marsh Mallow (r 10-11) 


The lemma is N°27 DINN”, for which Bar Bahlul gives ami nals vahre\ 
hai (BBah 936). This allows us to restore the first gloss as xn[a0], i.e. Syri- 
ac hai ‘marsh mallow’ (see Flora II:227-234; Pfl 359-361; SL 913). The second 
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gloss consists of two elements, the first of which is N), i.e. Syriac IN pies 
(SL 620), which is probably the Middle Persian term for *mallow' (see ILS 195). 
The second element, TWN, probably modifies the first in some way, with ^N 
representing Middle Persian i- ‘of’ (or as a relative pronoun), and the following 
"2 O either being a botanical term (compare ar.iy= avo, both being Iranian; 
see ILS 178 and SL 401, 1051) or perhaps Middle Persian sresk ‘drop, teardrop' (a 
possible reference to the flower's shape). 

The Genizah fragment's description of the plant states that it is cold, causes 
secretion and is good for weakening (i.e. reducing) and relieving swellings. The 
initial lemma is not the Greek term for this plant. The Greek term is GA@aia ‘marsh 
mallow, Althaea officinalis’, which Galen states is the same as Greek éfiokog (see 
DMT 32-33, 139). Sergius translates Galen's discussion of marsh mallow thus: 
Mim ia Li madre mox ealas om^ m om œanmisr li 
radar rusima aima im m*rae . hai rialzi am ‘Concerning 
éBloxoc, or àA0ata, or wild poAókn. And this medicinal plant is the one that is 
called he s This one causes secretion and weakens and relieves swellings' (BL 
Add 14,661, 25r). This accords perfectly with the Genizah fragment, using identical 
terminology, and allows us to restore ^2[]Y. In terms of its cold properties, Ibn 
Sinà refers to its use for treating hot coughs (PMM 214). 


Sea bass? (r 11-18?) 


The lemma is 01722, possibly for Syriac *vani=\ < Greek Aáfpa£ ‘sea bass'.?ó 
The discussion that follows is very fragmentary. It appears to digress into a discus- 
sion of the classification of fish, including according to whether they live in pools 
of standing water such as swamps. If this section does indeed continue into line 
r 18, then it ends with a reference to ND222 797 NMPID ‘the treatise which is 
about foods' (i.e. Syriac rhlsass Lui unr; see the above discussion of the 
Use of Palestinian Vocalisation). 

There is a section on Adpaé ‘sea bass’ in Galen's treatise On the Properties of 
Foodstuffs (De Alimentorum Facultatibus). Following this, Galen continues with a 
discussion of other fish that includes remarks about habitats such as the sea, flow- 
ing fresh water and stagnant pools. In this context, Galen quotes from the treatise 
of Phylotimos called On Foodstuffs.” It would appear, therefore, that our Genizah 
fragment preserves an epitome of Galen's discussion of fish, and that the final 
reference to ND222. ?ÿ7 NNPID ‘the treatise which is about foods’ refers to the 
work of Phylotimos as quoted by Galen. 





26 See Thompson 1947, 140-142. 
27 See Powell 2003, 137-144. 
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Frankincense-tree and frankincense? (r 18-20) 


There seems to be a discussion of two terms in this section, although neither lem- 
ma is preserved in full. The first lemma begins with [...]2°? and is described as 
possessing hot and dry properties. In view of what follows, it would appear that 
this is a reference to [pax], which would be Syriac { caeci (see SL 687), itself 
derived from Greek Aißavog ‘frankincense-tree, Boswellia carterii Birdwood’ 
(DMT 221; see also Pfl 235), which famously possesses hot and dry qualities 
(PMM 168-171). 

At first sight, it appears that, having introduced the tree, the text moves on to 
discuss its derivative resin, reverting to the usual pattern of giving two accompany- 
ing glosses. The second lemma, therefore, ends with 010])[...], which should proba- 
bly be restored as DION[N2], ie. Syriac vapora — see BL Add 14,661, 
48v: eaa madri va para Ja ‘Concerning wa sal, which is frank- 
incense' (cf. also Pfl 235; SL 667). Syriac waiartas\ is derived from Greek 
ABavwtôs ‘(the best kind of) frankincense’ (DMT 222). The first gloss should proba- 
bly be restored as [Y], for which compare Syriac ,o3v., which is another term 
for ‘resin’ — see BBah 1427, who gives the gloss — 3 ; ji! (compare the second gloss 
below; cf. SL 1091, where this term is defined as ‘Persian gum’). For the shift of 
Middle Persian final -g to a final vowel, see ILS 72-77. It is possible that the Genizah 
fragment preserves a more conservative form of this term - a loanword that ap- 
peared sufficiently early in Syriac so as to count as the Syriac gloss in this text. 
The second, presumably Middle Persian gloss is 7771X. This is probably a form of 
Syriac haius/haium‘, another Iranian loanword meaning ‘resin’ (see ILS 227; 
SL 60, 1116). 

The following description of frankincense is problematic, however, and it ap- 
pears that the copyist has omitted a section of text and proceeded straight to a 
discussion of *white bryony' (see the next entry). 


White bryony (r 20-23) 


Sergius translates part of Galen's discussion of white bryony thus: arda „ax 32a 
eos lu, erro as ira art im ma... Yon ono asi r'hiarah 
‘and therefore it also stirs urine moderately ... and because of this it also softens, 
when imbibed, a spleen that has sclerosis’ (BL Add 14,661, 16r). This fits in with 
the Genizah fragment’s KNMWEN ITA ‘it stirs urine’ (r 20) and NWPNT NIN POND 
NIT By PNNWA 72 ‘they heal a spleen that has sclerosis when imbibed with 
water' (r 22). This would suggest that the plant being described in r 20-22 is white 
bryony rather than frankincense. This is confirmed by what follows, which is a 
treatment of black bryony - it is customary to discuss the varieties of bryony 
together, moving from white bryony to black bryony. Compare, for example, BL 
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Add 14,661 3r and 16r, which follow roai œalam< ‘white bryony with 
ln walamr’ ‘black bryony’. 


Black bryony (r 23-24) 


The lemma is missing, but the first gloss is preserved as NWN W5, which is 
Syriac she iza ‘black bryony (see CSD 469; Pf 91; SL 1264). Bar Bahlul includes 
the gloss Ca for this plant (BBah 1645), hence the restoration of [1N73]nov 
for the second gloss. 

This leaves the problem of what the lemma would have been. We know that it 
comes between 0102182"? and DIN, and, judging by the gap, is probably a long 
word. The most likely candidate, therefore, is ovomr», i.e. Syriac a warau, 
which is itself derived from Greek AtvoGwotts. Durling glosses Avvótjotg as ‘mer- 
cury, Mercurialis annua’ (DMT 223-224), but Sergius gives the following 
gloss: relalas muduri eV variau ‘AtvoGwotig which is «las (BL Add 
14,661, 33r), with Syriac \=\=s referring to a type of vine or creeping plant (see 
SL 408), which is certainly a suitable term for any type of bryony. 

The description is fragmentary and brief, but clearly reads WWD) ANA “it 
heats and it causes secretion' (r 23) - this fits in with Sergius' translation of Galen's 
discussion of this plant, part of which states: yraam e aao3 mlas ‘its power 
which sufficiently causes secretion' (BL Add 14,661, 49v). 


Coral (r 24-v 1) 


The lemma should be restored as ON”, i.e. Syriac coax V, which is Greek At8og 
‘stone, mineral’. It is clear from what follows, however, that the meaning ‘coral’ is 
intended. Dioscorides describes coral as being like a stony tree on account of it 
resembling both a mineral and a plant (PMM 153). Hence the following entry in Bar 
Bahlul’s lexicon, which corresponds exactly to the lemma and glosses in the Geni- 
zah fragment: hun, „ fanta duma wakal (BBah 969; Bar Bahlul adds the 
Ar. gloss Anis jaa ‘stony wood’, i.e. ‘coral’). The lemma and glosses are followed 
by a brief general description that states that all corals possess cold and dry proper- 
ties in addition to their individual properties (see PMM 153-155). 


Lion's leaf (v 2) 


The lemma reads T5105, which is then glossed as XN°W09Y, i.e. Syriac ha is 
‘lion’s leaf” (see Pfl 304; SL 1138). Sergius gives the following lemma and 
gloss: «^a is mauri oA reaa sai (BL Add 14,661, 33r), thus using the 
same gloss as the Genizah fragment for Greek AeovtonétaAov ‘lion’s leaf, Leontice 
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leontopetalum’ (DMT 219). It seems clear, therefore, that the lemma mv” is 
corrupt. There is no description in this entry, which simply gives the lemma fol- 
lowed by an equivalent term: XN?’1097 NPY ‘the root of lion’s leaf’ (alternatively 
*the medicinal plant that is lion's leaf"). 


Bird's tongue (v 2-3) 


The lemma is N?5X JW, i.e. Syriac ia -< e (see SL 698). According to Bar Bah- 
lul, this refers to Arabic êlas]! cul (BBah 982), which is probably some kind of 
ash tree (see CSD 245), perhaps equivalent to Greek pedia ‘manna ash, Fraxinus 
Ornus’ (DMT 233).?? In any event, the fruit and seeds of this tree are said, in other 
medieval sources, to aid erections and sexual potency (PMM 340-341), which 
agrees with our fragment. 

V 3-6 contains the epilogue to the twelfth part, which concerns substances 
beginning with lamed, and the introduction to the thirteenth part, which is about 
substances beginning with mem. 


Poppy (v 6-8) 


The lemma is PNA, i.e. Syriac x «ara, which is Sergius's transliteration of Greek 
uriKwv ‘poppy’: aas maduri a aom ‘unkwv which is poppy’ (BL Add 
14,661, 33v). In the Genizah fragment, the lemma is followed by a series of four 
glosses, the first three of which correspond exactly to Bar Bahlul's entry for the 
same lemma: relse «5030 wariisa ain „ aaa (BBah 992). Bar Bahlul 
then gives the Arabic gloss lass]! ‘poppy’ (see also Pfl 202-204). The fourth 
gloss, AV PK, is probably the equivalent Middle Persian term for ‘opium, poppy’ 
(compare | „S jit in Pfl 204). 

Greek unkwv often refers to the ‘opium poppy, Papaver somniferum’, but it can 
also be a general term for all varieties of poppy. The classical sources discuss a 
number of varieties, including unkwv ‘HpaxAeta ‘frothy poppy’ and prkwv Kepa- 
Tittc ‘horned poppy, Glaucium flavum’, both of which are listed in Sergius's glossa- 
Ty as lain À ann and mio oso madara anal \ into conta respec- 
tively (see DMT 235; BL Add 14,661, 33v and 52r - the manuscript has sic 
for ruia). The Genizah fragment appears to be listing a variety of poppies or poppy 
derivatives, but is treating them together as a group, giving a general description 
of their common properties — hence the use of the plural |??? (v 7) and 172 (v 8). 





28 It could also be some type of elm tree - see my discussion of this term in Bhayro 2009, 455- 
456. 
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Poppies are said to possess a cold power and to be useful for treating catarrh, 
which is consistent with other medieval oriental sources.” 


Mandrake (v 9—12) 


The lemma is 01231715, which is a transliteration of Greek pavépaydopac ‘man- 
drake' (DMT 229—230; see also Pfl 188-189). This is followed by two glosses. The 
first gloss is meant to be the native term which is common to both Syriac (sai; 
SL 561) and Jewish Aramaic (NiT112^; DJBA 522). The reading of the initial part of 
this gloss is not clear, however, and it seems like the scribe has erroneously insert- 
ed an extra letter — the expected reading would be °T1112. It is possible that the 
scribe initially began to write the second gloss, beginning -20, and then corrected 
himself to write "NIN". Sergius gives the following lemma and gloss: 
sai, maduri vaia rum ‘uavépayopac which is mandrakes' (BL Add 
14,661, 33r). Note that the Syriac gloss is in the plural in both Sergius's list and the 
Genizah fragment. The second gloss is the equivalent Middle Persian term 40°20, 
for which compare New Persian säbizak (ILS 219) - compare also Syriac am: 
and Jewish Aramaic j?0°%20 (SL 961 and DJBA 791). The lemma and glosses in the 
Genizah fragment correspond to Bar Bahlul’s entry: ama roin. waiar Yum 
amv (BBah 1104), which again has the Syriac gloss in the plural. 

Sergius translates Galen's discussion of the mandrake thus: ‚wo risio lass 
Lilo harms ara le Lin ebri hiha rés) I oma wor’ ma 
mascara lis ara aria ehana i ara kr maias m» dur’ 
en ar Ce ion raula ala ably al Mia} dI halo ain 
Lun hala n ox eias. Sa am ‘There is much cold power in it like it is 
from the third order of those that cool. But there is also a little heat in it, and there 
is also moisture in its fruit, and therefore they also possess a hypnotic power. And 
the peel of its root is very powerful and it does not only cool but it also dries. And 
the root which is within the peel strengthens' (BL Add 14,661, 50r-v). The content 
and terminology of Sergius's translation accords well with the Genizah fragment - 
compare: 

- 47 02 pip Np KT ‘they possess cold power in the third order’ 

With (tor alri ddd ms, m oma vor mo Na» e oio eds 
- xm207 SP PIP PT qum ‘and their fruit possess a little moisture’ 

with han à ara dur’ ,moiou2a 
- mmp[v:] 17 Nn5?p ‘and the peel of their fruit’ 

with miasa pi ħala 





29 See Tibi 2006, for example, p. 47 for a recipe for ‘plain poppy syrup' useful for treating catarrh, 
and p. 157 for a list of authorities who considered it to be a cold substance. 
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The Genizah fragment gives more information, however, so it is clear that another 
source is also being used. 


Moss (v 13-16) 


The lemma is not fully preserved, but the first gloss appears to read XNIV, i.e. 
Syriac mà. ‘moss’ (SL 1581), for which Bar Bahlul gives the Arabic gloss Ai! 
‘moss’, and adds: hlo Ñ rio eas, ima tor’ ia ‘and our master (i.e. Hu- 
nayn) says that Sergius called it lo’ (BBah 1995). This could possibly help us 
identify the partially preserved lemma in the Genizah fragment. Sergius uses the 
term dlo to gloss the lemma „araia (BL Add 14,661, Ar), i.e. Greek Bpvov, a 
term which refers to several types of moss (see DMT 98) and which elsewhere is 
associated with Greek uà6oç (see DMT 228). It is possible that Greek pà6oc has 
been adopted for a specific type of moss as Syriac ox, and that the lemma in 
the Genizah fragment reads D’NA. This is very conjectural, however, so has not 
been incorporated into the above edition of the fragment. The following DI[..] 
AAT is probably the Middle Persian equivalent, with "N perhaps representing the 
relative pronoun i. 

The following description is fragmentary and the restored text and translation 
remain uncertain. Moss is described as hot, able to stimulate secretions, and, per- 
haps, useful when smeared. 

There is a reference, in v 15-16, to a Galenic citation of Archigenes on the sub- 
ject of headaches. Galen quotes the physician Archigenes of Apameia on many 
occasions, and on headaches in particular in On Affected Parts (De locis affectis) 
and On the Composition of Drugs according to Places (Comp.Med.Loc.). Unfortu- 
nately, the Genizah text is too fragmentary to identify which text is being referred 
to here.?? 


Marjoram (v 17-24) 


In these eight lines, we have a discussion of four types of marjoram that is interest- 
ing on account of its terminology and also because of how it relates to two other 
sources. In terms of terminology, the main lemma and the names of the four subse- 
quent types of marjoram are probably all Iranian. This break from the expected 
pattern (i.e. a transliteration of the Greek term for the lemma that is followed by 
Syriac and Middle Persian glosses) could lead us to the conclusion that this pas- 
sage is not related to any underlying Greek source and represents a distinct oriental 
tradition. In this respect, the Genizah fragment's accordance with a passage from 





30 For an introduction and suggestions for further reading, see Touwaide 2008, 160—161. 
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Bar Bahlul’s lexicon could suggest that Bar Bahlul is preserving a truncated form 
of this same tradition. Against this, however, are some curious coincidences be- 
tween the Genizah fragment and Sergius's translation of Galen's discussion of 
Greek óptyavoc, which also describes several varieties (BL Add 14,661, 58v). This 
leads us to conclude that the Genizah fragment preserves a combination of Greek 
and Iranian traditions, but has chosen to use Iranian terminology. Be that as it 
may, it is clear that both the Bar Bahlul entry and Sergius's translation of Galen's 
discussion of öptyavog provide crucial aids in reconstructing the fragmentary text. 

Bar Bahlul's entry reads: „A tania’ 1» „gan Rial mA … oin 
vac i isda ami meh: me» am isda .. 01x u3 inca 
‘Marjoram ... There are four kinds. One is A i«xiaec. And another is aan. 
And another is white, which is called aix. And another is jamrni (BBah 1153- 
1154). The Genizah fragment can be safely restored as following the same sequence 
and using the same terminology, albeit with more detail. 

The lemma is almost entirely lost, save for the initial A. After a substantial gap, 
the next visible letter is 7, which ends the word before JAVWTW. This allows us 
to restore 911278 [n PIT NOI NYIN NINJA in accordance with Bar Bahlul's 
entry. The restored lemma would then be N17, i.e. Syriac oi» ‘marjoram’ (Flora 
II:101; Pfl 251-252; SL 829), itself derived from Middle Persian marw (ILS 206). The 
first specific type is JJ V'T?N, which is an Iranian term that appears in Syriac 
as A tiare (see ILS 100-101; SL 96). Ciancaglini recounts the suggestion of Gi- 
gnoux that it is derived from Middle Persian *ardasîragan ‘(plant) of ArdaSir’, with 
metathesis -rd- > -dr-. It is interesting, therefore, that the Genizah fragment clearly 
reads 13 U77118, i.e. without the metathesis, evidently preserving a more conserva- 
tive form and thus confirming the suggestion advanced by Gignoux. This type is 
then described as being hot and dry. 

The second type is TYTNT?27, i.e. Syriac „ oaa (SL 310), itself perhaps de- 
rived from the Middle Persian verb ‘to blow, breathe’ (ILS 152), hence our (admitted- 
ly conjectural) translation. This type is also said to be hot, and it is said to have 
the same effect as another plant, NW1W2, i.e. Syriac ears (see SL 195, s. v. evo). 
According to Sergius's glossary, zza , marea alam ‘WAU which is -<==— (BL 
Add 14,661, 33v). Greek uwAv refers to a kind of wild rue that is native to Cappado- 
cia (DMT 242). 

The definition of the third type is restored as [?29]7 "TNT [Nm]n XIN 
on account of the entry in Bar Bahlul. Again, 27177, i.e. Syriac awis (SL 324), is a 
loan from Middle Persian (ILS 158). The description of the third type begins with 
the phrase JIN 7A POP Nili, which bears an uncanny resemblance to the de- 
scription of the third type in Sergius’s translation of Galen on öpiyavoc: 
rio anziane ils or omui o ist And dpiyavov dypiov is more 
powerful than the two of them’ (BL Add 14,661, 58v), hence our translation of PUp. 
The rest of the description is fragmentary but seems to refer to its use as a sedative, 
which accords with what we know from other sources (PMM 317-318). 
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The fourth type is NANN, i.e. Syriac \ammima (see SL 835, s. v. voco rJ), 
which is again probably a loan from Middle Persian (ILS 210). The restoration at 
the start of v 24 is uncertain, but is based on the final type discussed by Galen, 
which is tpayoptyavos ‘goat’s marjoram, Thymus Teucrioides’ (DMT 312), for which 
Sergius gives Qi Nolo, vil, (BL Add 14,661, 58v). 

By comparing the Genizah fragment and Bar Bahlul with Sergius's translation 
of Galen, we can perhaps establish connections between the following Greek terms 
and Syriac terms of Iranian origin: 

-  óplyavoc and rain 

- Ópiyavoc ñ Hpakkewrırn and A jai 
-  OVITIG and Carrum 

—  Opiyavos äypıoç and aix 

— Tpayopiyavog and vae i-a 


Balm (v 24-?) 


The lemma is Tio», apparently for Greek ugMooóqvAAov ‘balm, Melissa offi- 
cinalis’ (DMT 233). Bar Bahlul gives the lemma _ alVaescuoen Vosa (BBah 1022), so 
it is possible that the form in the Genizah fragment demonstrates a dissimilation 
of -ll- to -rl-. Sergius's glossary states: MATA, MAMA alaamı\lm a “HEÀI- 
co6gpuMov which is Mx’ (BL Add 14,661, 33v), which accords with the gloss 
in the Genizah fragment: MX = NIM (see Pfl 83-84; SL 203). 


9. Wider Significance 


The preceding detailed analysis demonstrates the value of the data that can be 
obtained from even a small fragment. We saw, for example, that we are given a 
glimpse into how Syriac may have been pronounced in the west (see footnote 16), 
and also a remarkable confirmation of an idea first suggested by Gignoux (see the 
discussion of J}7°W778 in v 17). The continuing importance of the Greek, Syriac 
and Middle Persian terminology, as well as both the Classical and Iranian heritage, 
into the second millennium of the Common Era is clearly demonstrated. 

It is interesting that the text appears to be not arranged with practice in mind. 
Practical texts tend to arrange such data in anatomical order (reflecting the area 
to be treated), beginning with the head and working downwards (e.g. the texts 
referred to in footnote 39). This text, on the other hand, very much appears to be 
a more scholarly piece of literature. The substances are arranged, where possible, 
in alphabetical order by the Greek lemma in its long-established Syriac translitera- 
tion, followed by the Syriac term and then its Middle Persian term. The following 
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discussions reflect a scholarly context, with allusions to or quotations from earlier 
scientific literature and references to ancient authorities. 

According to the current scholarly consensus, Syriac scientific literature was 
very much the poor relation of its Arabic counterpart. In short, the commonly- 
accepted narrative is that pre-Islamic Syriac medical texts, typified by the efforts 
of Sergius in the sixth century, were limited in scope, poor in quality and supersed- 
ed by the Arabic scientific literature of the Abbasid period. Furthermore, the Syriac 
texts that were produced in the Abbasid period were not an end in themselves, but 
were mere stepping stones on the way to the Arabic versions of the same texts, 
that is, part of a larger ‘Graeco-Arabic’ project.” 

The agenda of belittling the Syriac sciences in comparison with the Arabic sci- 
ences already existed in the Abbasid period. The most obvious proponent of this 
agenda was Hunayn, who famously criticised the earlier translations while praising 
his own. For example, regarding an earlier Syriac translation of Galen's Simples, Hu- 
nayn wrote Sys) cu s Agli pull I Ve quat 38 5 JSN e jall aa S UIS Ss 
å j dius das ji ‘And Yusuf the priest translated the first section, which is five 
treatises, into Syriac - a repulsive, vile translation'.?? Later Abbasid writers were 
only too pleased to perpetuate this agenda,# which, in turn, prompted similar sen- 
timents to be expressed by many of the great early orientalists. For example, when 
introducing his readers to Syriac literature, William Wright, Professor of Arabic at 
the University of Cambridge, wrote ‘We must own — and it is well to make the 
confession at the outset - that the literature of Syria is, on the whole, not an at- 
tractive one. As Renan said long ago, the characteristic of the Syrians is a certain 
mediocrity. They shone neither in war, nor in the arts, nor in science’.** Such dis- 
missive attitudes towards the Syriac sources persist even in very recent works.?° 

In the light of recent research, however, it has become clear that most such 
assumptions should be rejected.” The earliest stage of Abbasid medical historiog- 
raphy should certainly be labelled a hostile witness to the accomplishments of the 
sixth-century Syriac medical works,?/ while the view that the later Syriac transla- 
tions were merely stepping stones on the way to Arabic translations has been 
proved false. Indeed, Max Meyerhof remarked, almost a century ago, that the lan- 
guage of the translation was determined by the creed of the client rather than its 
stage in the translation process, with Arabic translations being made for Islamic 





31 Typical of this approach is Gutas 1998, 21-22. 

32 For the Arabic text and German translation, see Bergsträsser 1925, pp. Y . and 24. 

33 A useful selection of examples is provided in Rosenthal 1946, 253-254. 

34 Wright 1894, 1-2. Adding insult to injury, Wright continues by stating that, because Syriac litera- 
ture transmitted Greek ideas to the Arabs, it merits study. 

35 I address a recent example of this in Bhayro 2013, 133-137. 

36 See, e.g., Bhayro & Brock 2013, 41-42. 

37 Thus Bhayro 2005, 152-156. 
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clients, and Syriac translations being made for Christian clients.?? Furthermore, 
the persistence of Syriac medical texts into the twentieth century demonstrates 
that, among the Christian communities for whom they were composed, there was 
probably very little diminishing in their status.?? 

The current fragment pushes things further, however, as it shows that, at some 
point in the classical Genizah period,^? despite the availability of a myriad of Ara- 
bic texts that discussed medicinal substances,“ a Syriac text was deemed impor- 
tant enough to be put into Judaeo-Syriac. This not only testifies to the continuing 
importance of Syriac medical literature, ^ beyond the point where it was supposed- 
ly superseded by its Arabic counterpart, but it also demonstrates how barriers be- 
tween different creeds and their respective languages break down in the process 
of the transmission of technical literature. In this case, it is Christianity and Juda- 
ism, each with their own distinctive dialect of Aramaic. Or, on a more personal 
note, our fragment suggests that, in a medieval Islamic context, a Jew and a Chris- 
tian shared a meaningful level of scientific and intellectual fellowship.*? 
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Anna Maria leraci Bio 
La sistematizzazione della farmacologia 
a Bisanzio 


Il Dynameron di Nicola Mirepso e le fonti ‘occidentali’ 


Nel 1897 Georges A. Costomiris aveva segnalato, fra i testi greci inediti di medicina, 
il Dynameron di Nicola Mirepso, notando che lo scritto “n’a jamais été publié en 
grec. Il mériterait de l'étre, tant pour l'histoire de la pharmacopée ancienne que 
pour la terminologie pharmaceutique, botanique, zoologique ...”.! 

Ancora oggi inedita in greco, fruibile solo nella versione latina del 1549 curata 
da Leonhart Fuchs? e rientrata nella raccolta Medicae artis principes edita a Parigi 
dallo Stephanus nel 1567? l'opera mirava ad essere la summa delle nozioni farma- 
cologiche del suo tempo, affiancando al patrimonio classico e bizantino anche ri- 
cette della medicina araba, persiana e di quella latina. 

Difficile l'identificazione sicura dell'autore: quella tradizionale^ lo collega al 
Nicola, attuario alla corte nicena di Giovanni III Duca Vatatze (1222-1254) e molto 
caro all'imperatrice Irene Lascaris, presentato dallo storico Giorgio Acropolita? im- 
pegnato nel 1241, a corte, in una discussione sull'eclissi di luna alla quale parteci- 
pava anche l'Acropolita ed il giovane Niceforo Blemmida. l'assenza, però, del titolo 
di attuario nella tradizione manoscritta ha fatto anche pensare all'opera d'un com- 
pilatore non noto che avrebbe operato fra secondo e terzo decennio del sec. XIV, 
dal momento che é datato al 1339 il testimone piü antico, il Par. gr. 2243, vergato 


1 Costomiris 1897, 407. 

2 Nicolai Myrepsi Alexandrini Medicamentorum opus, in sectiones quadragintaocto digestum, hacte- 
nus in Germania non uisum, omnibus tum Medicis, tum Seplasiarijs mirum in modum utile, a Leonhar- 
to Fuchsio medico, et scholae Tubigensis professore publico, e Graeco in Latinum recens conversum, 
luculentissimisque annotationibus illustratum, Basileae, ex officina per Io. Oporinum, Anno 1549, 
Mense Martio. 

3 Medicae artis principes, post Hippocratem et Galenum. Graeci latinitate donati ... excudebat Henri- 
cus Stephanus, illustris viri Huldrichi Fuggeri typographus, vol. II, Lutetiae Parisiorum 1567, cc. 337- 
833. 

4 Cfr. Hunger 1978, vol. 2, 312. 

5 Georg. Acrop. Ann. 39 = p. 63,12-16 Heisenberg ¿nei 61 ó Aöyog Eni UNKIOTOV mapeteiveto, VTÉ- 
Aeye 8& toîg Aeyopévorg 6 latpög NtkóAaoc, åvůp fikiota HEV pocopiaç petacywv, ÖKPOG SÈ TTV 
oiketav TÉxvnv Kal pdAtoTa trv ôtà meipag yivwokopévnv: névu Sì odtog yanto TH BaotAiGL, 
éxrovapiou Sè eiye tv, “When the discussion became protracted, the physician Nicholas contra- 
dicted what was being sad. He was a man who partook minimally of philosophy but was consum- 
mate in his own profession and especially that which is known trough experience. The empress 
was very fond of him; he held the dignity of aktouarios.” (trad. di Macrides 2007, 210). 

6 Cfr. Lutz 1963, 70. 
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dal copista Cosma Camelos, prete ed esarca della metropoli di Atene, per il medico 
ateniese Demetrio Chlomòs. 

Il nome di Myrepsos (Mupewòc), l'equivalente del latino unguentarius (“colui 
che prepara unguenti, profumi"), che compare nella tradizione manoscritta,® po- 
trebbe essergli stato attribuito in vita, per la sua professione, o anche dopo la mor- 
te, per l'opera composta.? Per quanto riguarda, invece, il titolo dell'opera, Dyname- 
ron (Auvapepòv), questo ha una lunga attestazione come Rezeptbuch.!° 

L'opera si inserisce nella lunga tradizione dei ricettari ‘autonomi’ e non sezione 
d'un'opera medica generale! (basti citare, in epoca bizantina, gli Empirica attribui- 
ti a Stefano Magnes," il ricettario di Giovanni archiatra,! quelli riuniti in ambito 
ospedaliero),!* rappresentandone la sintesi più ampia e strutturata. 

Il Dynameron è un’opera di grosse dimensioni, che riunisce circa 2656 ricette 
tratte da fonti greche, latine, persiane e arabe, organizzate dall’autore in 24 sezioni, 
secondo l'ordine alfabetico greco, dall’‘alfa’ (a) all’ ‘omega’ (w); ogni sezione, a sua 
volta, è generalmente suddivisa in sottosezioni (per un totale di 48) ordinate per 
tipologie di medicamento, non in stretto ordine alfabetico: così, la lettera ‘alfa’ (0) 
comprende dvtidotot (“antidoti”), dáta (“sali”), óAeippara (“unguenti”), 
ANTOHEALTOG oxevaotat (“preparazioni di idromele"), dmomAeypatiopot (“rimedi per 
far spurgare il flegma”); la lettera ‘beta’ (B), Bnxuxai (avtidotot) (“antidoti per la 
tosse”), BaAavot (“supposte”); la lettera ‘tau’ (1) solo i tpoxioxot (“rotelline”, “pil- 
lole”); la lettera ‘omega’ (w) solo gli wtıkå (“medicamenti per le orecchie"). Talvol- 
ta, però, fa capolino un altro tipo di classificazione, per parti del corpo: è il caso 
della lettera ‘gamma’ (y), laddove al lemma yvvń (“donna”) si affiancano i lemmi 
yAwooa (“lingua”), yaotnp (“ventre”), o ancora, nelle rispettive lettere, dei lemmi 
ioxiov (“anca”), kepad (“testa”), vegpoi (“reni”). Ogni sezione e ogni sottosezione 


7 Cfr. Gamillscheg-Harlfinger 1989, n. 304. 

8 Cfr. Par. gr. 2243 (f. 11v): Apyr| oùv Oe@ àyiw TOD Avvapepod TOD Mpwtov oTotyeiov TOD dA pa. 
noinpa NıkoAdov pupewod. 

9 È il parere di Emilie Savage-Smith 1984, 183. 

10 Si veda la voce in E. Trapp, Lexikon zur Byzantinischen Gräzitat I (2001), p. 414; cfr. anche 
G. Keil, s. v. "Arzneibücher", in Lexikon des Mittelalters I (1979), coll. 1091-94. 

11 Cfr. Ieraci Bio 2001, 121-122. 

12 Cfr. la versione latina Alphabetum empiricum, sive, Dioscoridis et Stephani Atheniensis Philoso- 
phorum et Medicorum, De remedijs expertis Liber, iuxta Alphabeti ordinem digestus. Nunc primum a 
Casparo Vuolphio Tigurino medico in Latinam linguam conversus, et in lucem editus. Tiguri, excude- 
bat Christoforus Froschouerus, anno 1581. 

13 Cfr. Zipser 2009. 

14 Interessante quello tradito dal Par. suppl. gr. 764, del sec. XIV, che il titolo testimonia riunito 
sulla base della lista ufficiale di un ospedale (Oepanevrikai Kal iatpetat ovvTedeioat napa Stapopwv 
&v6pàv latpwv Kata tv ExTeBEioav àkoAovBiav TOD &vàvoc): cfr. Jeanselme 1930, 147-170; quello 
tradito dal Laur. LXXV 19 (Apyr| oov Beğ àyiw tic ànoBepaneutikñs BeopiAou ouÀÀéšovroç TAÙTNV 
£k Biapopwv čevwvikæv BiBAwv): cfr. Ieraci Bio 1996, 191-205. Si vedano anche Bennett 1999, 507- 
519 e Horden 2013, 145-164. 
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presentano un pinax (niva£, *indice") iniziale e si chiudono con ampi spazi lasciati 
in bianco nei testimoni manoscritti, più spesso interi fogli in bianco, evidentemen- 
te al fine di consentire l’arricchimento della raccolta nel tempo, a riprova dell’uso 
strumentale del testo, così come avveniva per i lessici a fine lettera. 

Manca un proemio, ma l’autore interviene di volta in volta a guidare il lettore- 
fruitore con una formula di raccordo quasi fissa posta all’inizio di ogni lettera, 
dopo il pinax, dalla lettera ‘beta’ (B) all''omega' (w); così, nella lettera ‘beta’ (B), si 
legge: 


(Par. gr. 2243, f. 1341) tiv TOD dApa npayuatelav 8ëigÀ0óvrgç dpiotws, SEUpo Kai éni trjv TOD 
PTa oToixeiou cuyxoprjowpev Kai TOUTOU TV mpaypateiav SnAwowpev npóc TEPpv Kai 
ào«qóAciav TÜV évruyyavóvtov: wpaiov yàp xoi reprvóv Tois ópiotv ñ TV OTOIXEIWV 
£qs£fic obv0zoutç, wv £v npwroıg Etäfanev fyikr]v Beparteiav, ñv tives IavAivav éxóAecav. 


Dopo aver esposto nel modo migliore la trattazione relativa alla lettera 'alfa', passiamo qui a 
quella della lettera ‘beta’ ed esponiamone la trattazione per il piacere e la sicurezza dei lettori. 
La raccolta in ordine alfabetico è, infatti, opportuna e piacevole per chi guarda; fra le prime 
ricette, abbiamo posto la terapia per la tosse che taluni chiamano Paolina. 


Solo alla fine, per la lettera ‘omega’ (w), la formula è più lunga, con la soddisfazio- 
ne dell'impresa compiuta: 


(Par. gr. 2243, f. 545v) énaônnep evOvSpdpw¢ TV Tpayuateiav Tob p OTOIXELOV, GAAG 6r| Kai 
Thy ETEPWV oTotyeiwv SidAeétw brrepeAdeiv xatnéweènpev, Bupoò ovvepyodvtos Kai EVLOXVOV- 
TOG AUS, Sedpo petà TAG Mpenovons rjpiv 0uunëtoç Kai Eni trjv TOD TEAEUTAIOU Navtwv TWV 
OTOIXELWV w npoonyoptav àókvog Kai PiAonövwsg Basicar onovsdowpeEV, iva AKpıB@g Kal 
AOPAAGs àvepevvrjoavteg TA Sta Tod AUTOÜ ototyeiov ETWPEXT Kai rtávu Avaykola oic quo- 
padeow kai orov8atotc, SAA KATAOTNOWHEV npóc TEPWIV xai NÖUTNTA TOÎG ATA xpupévotg 
doparfi Kal KÖLOTÄKTW Aoyloud. àv Ev IPWTW Keparaiw TA 816 TWV £v voi Woi nav yivope- 
va Beparziav EÜPÖVTEG, toic nõo 6f[Aa KATAOTIOWLEV. 


Poiché ci è stato concesso di oltrepassare senza ostacoli la trattazione della lettera ‘psi’, ma 
anche la discussione delle altre lettere dell’alfabeto, con l’aiuto e la forza dell’animo, procedia- 
mo qui con la gioia che ci si addice senza indugio e con impegno alla sezione dell’ultima di 
tutte le lettere dell'alfabeto, l''omega', affinché, dopo aver ricercato con diligenza e con preci- 
sione per gli studiosi avidi di conoscenza i rimedi utili e indispensabili relativi a questa lettera 
dell'alfabeto, li esponiamo chiaramente per il piacere e il gradimento di coloro a cui occorrono, 
spiegandoli in modo preciso e indiscutibile. Trovati, per il primo capitolo, i rimedi che costitui- 
scono una terapia nelle malattie che colpiscono le orecchie, esponiamoli chiaramente a tutti. 


Nicola fonde due diversi tipi di classificazione, legati alla facilità d'uso e già conso- 
lidati nella tradizione, quello alfabetico della materia medica e quello secondo il 
genere (kata yévn) dei farmaci. Si tratta, cosi, d'un'opera nella quale al momento 
dell’ “inventario” o della “raccolta” riassuntiva del sapere, tipico del genere compi- 
latorio, si affianca quello propositivo dell’ “invenzione”, della creazione con- 
sapevole d’un’opera dalle caratteristiche nuove e personali, con un’organizzazione 
rigorosa della materia. Notevole è l’insistenza, all’inizio di ogni lettera, sulla moti- 
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vazione teorica della composizione in ordine alfabetico, in grado — per la facilità 
di fruizione che consente - di donare “piacere e sicurezza” (TEpıbıg kai Gopadeta) 
a quanti si trovino a dover consultare il testo. Considerando la commissione impe- 
riale dei grandi progetti “enciclopedici” di Oribasio (sotto Giuliano) e di Teofane 
Nonno Crisobalante (sotto Costantino VII Porfirogenito), verrebbe da pensare an- 
che in questo caso, sulla scia dei precedenti, ad un patrocinio imperiale nella vo- 
lontà di riunire e conservare quanto si trovi in campo farmacologico, ma per ora è 
solo una suggestione. 

Le ricette presentano la struttura tradizionale,” ormai consolidata: rpoypagi 
(“intestazione”), émayyeAia (“indicazione terapeutica”), oúv0gouç (“composizio- 
ne”), oxevaoía (“preparazione”). Per la tpoypagn (“intestazione”), in particolare, 
la designazione può essere legata alle sue qualità terapeutiche (d@avaoia, 
TAYXPnoTOoG, OWTELPA) o tratta dalla parte affetta (àvvi6oroc ve~pun), da uno degli 
ingredienti (åvtiðoToç ñ Sta TOD Tpayeiov aipatos) o dall’autore del rimedio (tod 
TaAnvoÿ), dal nome di chi lo ha usato (come garante), con la formula ñ (O, aig ae) 
Exprjoato, o da quello d'un paziente guarito. 

Ben attestata è anche la presenza di pratiche agioterapiche di larga fortuna 
(oggetto peraltro di uno studio specifico in corso), espressione popolare d’un lega- 
me tra guarigione e intervento/potere divino attestato, anche in àmbito propria- 
mente medico, sin dall’antichità: così, accanto all’uso frequente fra gli ingredienti 
dell’acqua della santa Teofania, l’acqua benedetta nel corso della festa per la nasci- 
ta di Cristo, sono registrate ricette intitolate al profeta Esdra, a San Giovanni Evan- 
gelista, ai Santi Apostoli o al Santo apostolo ed evangelista Luca, ai Santi anargiri 
Cosma e Damiano; fanno capolino anche pratiche magiche, già accolte da Alessan- 
dro di Tralle. 

Fra le fonti greche citate, si segnalano Galeno, Rufo, Filagrio, Oribasio, Stefano 
di Atene, ma a ben guardare si individuano altre fonti nascoste. È il caso della 
lettera ‘tau’ (t), dove è presente uno spunto teorico, non previsto dalla tipologia 
dell’opera: alla consueta formula di passaggio dalla lettera ‘sigma’ (0) alla lettera 
‘tau’ (1) fa, infatti, seguito un lungo passo di classificazione dei tpoytokot preso da 
Paolo d’Egina:!° 


(Par. gr. 2243, f. 483r-v) Tv TOD o npaypateiav Ev cvvropyfi Aöyov Stadpapobvtes s00u6pónoç, 
Sedpo kai éni TV Tod T OTOIXEIOV tr|v Mpaypateiav xoprjowpev Kai OUVOYAYOVTEG TÀ TOUTWV 
&nunyopovpeva nepi Bepaneiwv mpodvuwsg toic quiopo£otv kai onovõaioiç ékOrue8a. mpòg 
TÉphiv NÖLOTNV. Ev oic npotétaktat À TWV TPOXIOKWV oovOsotc, Kal mpò návtwv ü£ióv ÉOTIV 
f|lyricac8ot mpwtevet TAG Beparetag yvWow SnAWoal, Ti EOTL TPOXIOKOG Kal xarà Ti eipntar 
TPOXIOKOG kai 600XWG óvopáterot TPOXIOKOG. 





15 Cfr. Fabricius 1972, 24-29. 

16 Paul. Aeg. VII.12,1 = II.313-314 Heiberg: tpoxiokoı óvopátovrot pv a0 Tod oynpatog, elôn dé 
QUTOV y oi pév yóp ciot MOTWOL, oi 88 Éverikoi, oi 62 KATÄXPLOTOL ~ AVWTEPW yàp ñ 6vopug otv 
ok £&kvelrou. 
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*ipoxtokoc yàp óvópaocrat QrtÓ TOD cynuatog, sln 62 aUTWV glotv Tpia' oi HEV yàp otv 
gio motor, oi 6 Evetikol, oi BÈ KATÓXPIOTOL ... xpnouuot BÈ oi Évetoi Tpoyxiokor ¿ni vàv 
KATWTEPW TOD buparob rt000v kai partota 6100£080v: AVWTEPW yàp Å SVvapts adTOD OdK 
eEtkveitov’. 

àpyr|v 8š Evreüßev, petà TO EipnKevat TI EOTIV TPOXIOKOG Kal 60AXWG EiPNTOL, TTOLODHEV 
KaVTADBA Kal tàc Óvopiaotag EVOG &káorou xai tr|v TOUTOU Beparetav: Kal TpoTov Ap&öneda 
nepi TOD puvotnpiov TPOXIOKOU. 


Una volta percorsa speditamente in breve la trattazione della lettera ‘sigma’, passiamo qui alla 
lettera ‘tau’ e, dopo aver raccolto tutte le ricette rese pubbliche!” sulle terapie, per gli studiosi 
avidi di conoscenza le abbiamo esposte con l’obiettivo del piacere più grande. Fra queste, al 
primo posto è la composizione delle pillole; in primo luogo è bene pensare che debba precede- 
re la terapia spiegare che cosa è una pillola, per qual motivo prende questo nome e in quanti 
modi viene denominata. 

‘La pillola prende il nome dalla forma. Tre sono le loro specie: alcune di esse sono assumi- 
bili per bocca, altre iniettabili, altre ancora spalmabili ... le pillole iniettabili sono utili per le 
malattie al di sotto dell’ombelico e in particolare per le affezioni; il loro potere, infatti, non è 
sufficiente per quelle al di sopra’. 

Di qui, dopo aver detto che cosa è la pillola e in quanti modi è chiamata, cominceremo e 
diremo di ciascuna singolarmente le denominazioni e la terapia; e inizieremo dalla pillola 
denominata ‘segreto’. 


In questa sede prendo in esame fonti meno note collegabili, per produzione o per 
circolazione di testi, all'ambito occidentale, a riprova dell'ampiezza delle fonti a 
cui aveva accesso Nicola Mirepso e dell'importanza della sistematizzazione delle 
conoscenze farmacologiche del tempo da lui operata. 

Talune ricette si rivelano particolarmente interessanti al fine tanto d'una possi- 
bile datazione quanto dell'individuazione di fonti ‘occidentali’: se nel caso d'un 
dAg kaðaptıkóç (“sale purgativo"), laddove si precisa che fu impiegato da papa 
Nicolao (œ nartag NuxóAaog Exprjoato scil. npóc ÖpPBarnıwvrag Kal doKapiSac),'® 
Leonhart Fuchs’? aveva ipotizzato un riferimento a Nicola III (1277-1280), il papa 
presentato da Dante come simoniaco, un dato piü preciso viene dal blocco delle 
ricette 23-25 (xy'-xe') degli “antidoti” (àvriGoroU, le prime due delle quali dichia- 
ratamente legate all'ambito latino: 


17 Cfr. Trapp, s.v. ônunyopéw, “darlegen” in Lexikon zur Byzantinischen Gräzitat I (2001), p. 352. 
Probabile riferimento a repertori terapeutici presenti negli ospedali (cfr. Jeanselme 1930 e Bennett 
1999). Una analoga denominazione compare nella formula iniziale della lettera ‘pi’: (Par. gr. 2243, 
f. 448r) ... Tag Éénynoels Maou Kai Snunyopiag vàv Beparetdiv ToDTou ... 

18 Par. gr. 2243 (f. 105v). 

19 Fuchs, in Medicae artis principes, post Hippocratem et Galenum. Graeci latinitate donati ... excu- 
debat Henricus Stephanus, illustris viri Huldrichi Fuggeri typographus, vol. II, Lutetiae Parisiorum 
1567, c.469d. 
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Liber Antidotarius magnus 
72. angelocalon id est nuncium bonum 
datur patientibus acutas febres cum syrupo 
violaceo, uel aqua frigida datur tertianariis et 
duplici tertianae obnoxiis, cum scrup. 2 aut 3 
boni reubarbari et aqua tepida contemperatum, 
et bibitum mirabiliter medetur, et datur contra 
caliginem oculorum patientibus ex fumo et 
calore uel ex acuta febre ... 

recipe myrobalanorum citrinorum 
chebulorum corticis ana drach. » schoenanthus, 
seminis portulacae, violarum, scariolae, ana 
unciam semis, belliricorum emblicorum ana 
drach. 1 et grana », mastiches, drach. 2 et 
scrup. 1 ... 

deinde supra dictarum specierum puluis 
super inspargatur, et cum spatula agitetur, 
donec incorporetur. dosis eius est drach. 3, ut 
superius dictum est, uesperi et mane cum aqua 
tepida datur. 


73. antimoron idest contra mortem 

quod facit cephalalgicis, lethargicis, stomaticis, 
ischiadicis, podagricis et e matrice laborantibus, 
discoloratis, nephreticis, et omnibus qui multum 
tenui aut uiscoso phlegmate affliguntur, et his 
qui cibos non digerunt. phlegma et choleram 
purgat et aquosos humores cum uentositate; 

8 pars confecta est libra 1. recipe aloes drach. 
5 ac semis et grana 6 ... mastiches, asari ana 
scrup. 2 ac gra. 5, croci drach. semis, 
xylobalsami scrup. 2 ac gra. 2 ac semis, 
cinnamomi scrup. 2 ac gra. 5 ... mellis quod 
sufficit, datur in modum castanee, cum aqua 
calida uesperi. 


74. antidotum hemagogum idest sanguinem 
menstrualem ducens 


Nicola Mirepso, A: 


Nic. Myr. (apud Par. gr. 2243, f. 18r-v) 
A’ xy’. &vriöotog ñ GAKaVKOAL énovopatopévrn 
yAwoon Italia npóg TTUPETOUG kai KAVOWÖEIG, 
TIPOG 1ptratoug &rÀovc xai EUTAOUG, kai 
OUVEXEÏ NUPETOUG" BISOTE TPÒG TAVTAG 
NVPETOUG KAVOWÖEIG kai npóc Autupiav Kai 
ñutrptrotouç Kai ATTAWG eic TÂTAV TTUPEKTIKTIV 
81Adeoıv. £yev. pupoBadavov xtrptvov, 
pupoféAavov xi£rtovAvv, uupofóAavov Ivôkòv 
ava Sp. Ç, àvôpaxvns onéppa, ta Ava obyy. ç, 
popofóáAavov rreAipıkı Kal ÉTAT Ava Sp. a’, 
otvapókokxa ENTTÄ, paotiynv Sp. piav ... 

elta LETH TOÜTO EXE vevpuigiévo xo GG tà 
àvwBev sipnpéva eiön kai étiBaMe kai 8(6ou 
npô Tv 60vopuv Toîg xpri;ovot petà Datos 
xAtapod doov 6papág y’. ei È BovAet, iov 
okponovAa p' ñ y' £x TG Avrıöötou TAUTNG 
HET ånoßpéypatoç paiov prapprápov yMopoo 


^ 


ñ NEO’ d6popooätou kai 8(6ou vijotet. xpà. 


Kö’. avtiBoTOg ñ 6taTauapé TraAMo yAwoon 
&i6opévr npôs xepadaAyiods, Andapyıkoug, 
OTOHOYIKOUG, TOSaAytKoUs, VEPPLTIKOUG, 
XOAEPLKOUG, PAEYHATIKODG Kol 
ÉUTVEUHOTOVTAG TOV OTOHAXOV. ÉOTL SÈ ñ 
TOLAVTN AaoatiBa. £xev GAONV čavðův Spapac 
£'C' OLTAPÖKOKKA c, ... HAOTIXNS okpórnouAa ß', 
otrapókokxa €’ kpókov 6pápag B'c', Koapı 
oxpórtovAa p' ortapokorka £', £uAofáAcopov 
OKpórtouÀov A’ OLTAPOKOKKA £', KIVQH(OHOV 
oxpórtovAa PB’ otrapókoxxa £' ... HEALTOG 
AttiKod ñ oûxap TO Apkodv. ñ 80015 EE adTod 
put Kaotävou TO péye8oc PETA yMapob 
D6aTOc. xpà. 


Ke’. ávtiBorog ñ aipaywyos ... 


23. Antidoto denominato in lingua latina 'alcancali', per febbri anche ardenti, per terzane sem- 
plici e doppie, per febbri costanti; si dia per tutte le febbri ardenti, per la intermittente, le 
semiterzane e in assoluto in ogni stato febbrile. Contiene: mirobalano di cedro, mirobalano 
maggiore, mirobalano indiano, 6 dracme di ciascuno, seme di porcellana, viole, 6 dracme di 
ciascuno, mirobalano bellitico e emblico, 1 dracma di ciascuno, 7 grani di frumento, 1 dracma 
di gomma di lentisco ... 


Poi, dopo ció, prendi le specie sopra citate ben ridotte in polvere, versale sopra e dàllo per 
quanto è possibile a coloro che ne hanno bisogno con acqua tiepida, circa 3 dracme. Se vuoi, 
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dài 2 o 3 scrupoli di questo antidoto con infuso di rabarbaro tiepido o con acqua di rose, 
somministra a digiuno. Usalo. 


24. Antidoto denominato in lingua latina ‘diatamoron’, per i sofferenti di mal di testa, sonno- 
lenza, stomaco, podagra, reni, colera, per i sofferenti di flegma e di flatulenza allo stomaco. È 
lassativo. Contiene: aloe gialla dracme 5 e 12, semi di grano 6, ... gomma di lentisco 2 scrupoli 
e 6 semi di grano, zafferano dracme 2 e 12, asaro 2 scrupoli e 5 semi, legno dell'albero che 
produce balsamo scrupolo 1 e 5 semi, cannella scrupoli 2 e 5 semi ... miele attico o zucchero 
quanto basta. La dose quanto una castagna, con acqua tiepida. Usalo. 


25. Antidoto che attira il sangue ... 


Le ricette compaiono, nello stesso ordine, nel latino Liber Antidotarius magnus seu 
universalis (72-74),2 grande ricettario (circa 1065 ricette) collegabile all'Italia meri- 
dionale della fine del sec. XI, e nell'Antidotarium Nicolai (5-7),! che ne costituisce 
un compendio salernitano elaborato nella seconda metà del sec. XII.? Il confronto 
col testo latino evidenzia nel Dynameron la formazione di neologismi, ottenuti ‘gre- 
cizzando’ termini di un'altra lingua. Colpisce, in Mirepso, il termine àAkávkaA (al- 
kankali) espressamente indicato come latino, al quale nell'Antidotarium Nicolai 
corrisponde alcancalon,? probabile corruzione del termine greco &yyeAókoAov/an- 
gelocalon del Liber Antidotarius magnus, testimonianza d'un intreccio di relazioni 
culturali pregresse. 

I termini TraAot e Aativot erano sinonimi per indicare i latinofoni e con ‘Iran 
yAwooa si designava il latino: il termine implicava in prima istanza un riferimento 
di ordine linguistico, cui quello geografico era subordinato.” Numerose sono, d’al- 
tronde, in Nicola le segnalazioni di ricette o di termini in uso mapa TraAoic/ 
Aativotc, spesso affiancati dall'equivalente greco o anche arabo o persiano: è il 


20 Lopera é stata pubblicata nel 1541 a Ingolstadt con un titolo fuorviante: Nicolai Alexandrini 
medici greci vetustissimi liber de compositione medicamentorum secundum loca, translatus e Graeco 
in latinum a Nicolao Rhegino Calabro, ante hac nusquam impressus, cum brevissimis annotationibus 
locorum difficilium Ioannis Agricolae Ammonij. Ingolstadii in officina Alexandri Vueissenhorn 1541. 
Cfr. Roberg 2007, 251-268. 

21 Antid. Nic. 5. Alcancalon istud febribus confert peracutis. Alcancalon, idest unctum bonum; 
6. Antimaron idest contra mortem; 7. Antidotum idest contradatum emagogum idest sanguinem men- 
strualem ducens. 

22 Cfr. Golz 1976. Per l'edizione in corso a cura di Francesco Roberg, cfr. Roberg 2010, 129-139. 
23 Un termine arabo ipotizza invece la Golz 1976, 62 n. 26: "statt ‘unctum bonum' haben einige 
Exemplare, auch der Druck von 1497, fol. 271a die Form ‘nuntium bonum’. Vielleicht ist der Name 
arabischen Ursprungs". 

24 Cfr. due luoghi di Demetrio Cidone, che nel sec. XIV aveva tradotto dal latino in greco San 
Tommaso: Dem. Cyd. epist. 333,38 GAAG moAAäkıg énavióvra Inteiv, kai TOUS BEATLOV eiðótaç 
avepwtiv. tows SÈ oot Toro Kai Sta Tv Eur dpadiav cvypaiver. Tav yàp véos TAG Epunvelag THV 
TOD Ownä Adywv mpaynv, OT’ obmw TG ITA yAwoong ócov éBovAbunv ovveAe£àpnv, GAAG kai 
ai TOV xotvüv ppovriôes Kai doyoMiar oic pe Baoıevg 1óre PEpwv npocéônoe. Id., Apologia I. Ad 
Graec. GAN’ pets Tis IraÀñç yAwoong švgruurÀàunv: cfr. Mercati 1931, 363 (1. 131). 
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caso di una àvti6otog fjtoL okevacia TOD Aeyopévov alovya (alyova?) Bita Aatt- 
VIOTI, YPIKIOTI vepòv Tñç Çoñç, xai oapaxtviori prè urieAaya£, “antidoto o prepara- 
zione della cosiddetta ‘acquavite’ [aqua vite] in lingua latina, neron tes zoes in 
lingua greca, e mpe mpelakae in lingua araba”, nella quale Nicola riporta un 
calco greco della forma latina aqua vite, utilizzando il termine volgare vepóv (da 
veapov, vnpóv, ngr. vepó) per rendere in greco il termine “acqua”. Il termine è 
attestato anche nell'Anonimo di Zuretti, un testo alchemico scritto in Calabria intor- 
no al 1300, nella forma àkafite o bSwp Çoñç,2Š con cui si indica un prodotto della 
distillazione; da notare che in tale testo, scritto da un greco che vive in un ambiente 
bilingue, è introdotta la denominazione latina del termine yñ (“terra”) con la stessa 
formula" (oi 8e TroAol ànA&Ç TEppay, “gli Italiani [dicono] semplicemente ‘terra’”). 

Per quanto riguarda fonti greche per le quali é attestata la circolazione in ambi- 
to occidentale, interessante, come ho già avuto modo di dimostrare,?? é il caso 
della lettera ‘gamma’ (y). Come si è detto, qui i lemmi non si riferiscono a generi 
di medicamenti, ma ad affezioni. Delle venti ricette tradite dai manoscritti finora 
considerati, quattordici (1-7; 10-16) sono ginecologiche (lemma yvvn), cinque (8- 
9; 17-19) riguardano la lingua (lemma yA@ooa), una (20) il ventre (lemma yaotnp). 
La maggior parte di quelle ginecologiche si riferisce al controllo della fertilità, due 
a come far sembrare vergine una donna disonorata, una a come far confessare gli 
amanti, una a far cadere e non più far ricrescere i peli sul mento. È da notare che 
ricette relative ad affezioni femminili compaiono anche altrove nel ricettario (ad 
es., Evena rtpóc NAKWHEVNV dotépav), il che evidenzia la particolarità del blocco di 
ricette legate al tema ginecologico che compongono la lettera ‘gamma’ (y). 

In effetti, in questa sezione del Dynameron sono riuniti i temi affrontati non 
tanto nei grandi trattati ginecologici (in particolare, i testi ginecologici del corpus 
ippocratico, quelli di Sorano, il libro XVI dell’enciclopedia medica di Aezio d’Ami- 
da), bensì nelle riscritture e nelle riduzioni della materia ostetrico-ginecologica in 
trattatelli o in ricettari d’uso strumentale di agevole consultazione e, soprattutto, 
di facile comprensione da parte di ostetriche non sempre litteris liberalibus erudi- 
tae, come l'ostetrica delineata da Celio Aureliano” sulla scorta della äpiotn paia 
(“eccellente levatrice”) di Sorano. Nel trattare della donna, in questi testi si riuniva- 
no tutti i temi che potevano essere utili, dal concepimento al parto, dall’allattamen- 
to al pianto dei neonati, dai piccoli fastidi (anche alla bocca o al ventre) ai tratta- 





25 Nic. Myr., A’ 008’ (apud Par. gr. 2243, f. 95r); cfr. anche ibid., A’, pe’ (f. 98v) àvtiôotos tot 
okevaoia TOD Aeyopévov AaTivioti dye Bita, ypuaoti vepóv TAG Zwfig, kai capaxwvioti prè ureAayo£. 
26 Anon. Art. sacr. 64,2; 66; 71,5 (= pp. 102; 111; 126 Colinet). 

27 Ibid., 66,1 (= p. 107 Colinet) ... yñv Xiav, yfjv dotepiav, otvntnpiav oytoti|v … oi 6ë TraAol 
TAGS TEppap. 

28 Ieraci Bio 2007, 283-302. 

29 Cael. Aur. syn. 4,3236 (= p. 2 Drabkin). 
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menti di bellezza (peli superflui, capelli, incarnato).?? Costante è la presenza di 
ricette che hanno per oggetto yuvn (“donna”), yAwooa (“lingua”), yaotnp (*ven- 
tre“), i tre temi affrontati da Mirepso nella lettera ‘gamma’ (y). 

Ci soffermiamo su un blocco di ricette di Mirepso che pare avere come fonte 
(diretta o non) l'operetta ginecologica greca ascritta a Metrodora,*! trasmessa da 
un unico manoscritto, il Laur. Plut. LXXV 3 (ff. 4v-33v), copiato nella Calabria set- 
tentrionale del sec. X-XL,? circolato anche in àmbito latino, come prova una nota 
marginale in scrittura beneventana, esempio di interazione grafica tra Greci e 
Latini; l'operetta dovette godere d'una certa diffusione nell'Italia meridionale di 
quegli anni, come provano talune testimonianze di tradizione indiretta emerse ne- 
gli ultimi anni.?^ Inoltre, le notevoli affinità dell'operetta di Metrodora coi testi 
ginecologici latini minori (Cleopatra, Prisciano) - alla base dei testi ginecologici 
salernitani legati al corpus di Trotula -, attestati dal sec. XII, testimoniano la circo- 
lazione nell'Italia meridionale di tale materia medica in lingua greca almeno dal 
sec. X. 

Le ricette 2, 7-8, 13-14, 10-11 di Mirepso riprendono, nell'ordine, le ricette II 
10-14, 26-27 di Metrodora. Ne prendiamo alcune in esame, indicando nel testo di 
Metrodora le correzioni dell'editore A. P. Kouzis e le lezioni del manoscritto: 


Metrod., Il 
U. Fuvaîka pr ovAAapBavovoav ouAAoßeiv Kat 
£àv À OTeIpa’ 8Óxipiov. 

Metà Ta Aóyta ATS £080c, 6pokovríav 
Botavnv AaBwv, &nóteoov TETapTov ñ kai 
néyrttov: OVE’WoTE Amat Céew Kai £kyéetv TO 
NPWTOV Kai OUTWG ÉPEËNG Kal Tomoag 
noteAAnv äprnoov oivoydpw éAaiw, olg kai 
notnoov voter payeiv ÉKTÔG üprov. sita 
&notoc HELVATW Ti nAe(orac pag kai 
&Bpwtos, ovAAMpETat yap TaxEwc. &ypi SÈ 
TPLOV Åpepõv uñ Aovoetat petà TO Yayeiv, 61a 
neipag ÉOTIV. 


Nic. Myr., y' (apud Par. gr. 2243, f. 146r) 
B'. Tuvařka pr, ouAAaußavovoav ouAAoßeiv, ¿àv 
ñ oteipa: 8Óóktuóv ÉOTL. 

Metà Aoyxgtoç avtfjg £000c. ëxer Spaxov- 
Tiav Borávnv AaBwv, ànóteoov TETPAKIG ñ 
MEVTAKIG, OÙTWG ATIOE LEOOV kal ÉKXÉELV TÓ 
NPWTOV Kai OUTWS épe£fic Kal Tomoag 
TATEAANY äptnoov oivoyapov £Aotov woîg oov 
ENEÄLOPAKIW TETPIUNEVW doov xpeta Set Tata 
xai 606 vrjotet qayeiv dvev QprTou: Kai ATTOTOG 
pervátw éni nAelwvag wpaç Kai ABPWTOG, kai 
KEAEVOOV koyndeivat HET TOD åvõpóç: 
OVAAMWeETAL yàp TaXEws. &ypt yàp TPLWV 
AUEPOV uñ Aovoetat ñ yvvn, HETÄ TÓ payeiv TO 
TotodTov. Sid rte(pac yap EoTiv. XPM. 


30 Additamenta di tal genere, anche di carattere superstizioso, sono testimoniati nella tradizione 
del libro XVI di Aezio Amideno: cfr. Mercati 1917, 42-46; Romano 1994, 595-600. 
31 Si veda l’edizione curata da Kouzis 1945. Sull’opera, cfr. Congourdeau 1993, 57-96. 


32 Cfr. Lucà 1993, 60; Id. 2000, 59-60. 


33 F. 255r: ad pleuresim: sarapinum, sive reum cum aqua calida debet bibere. 
34 Cfr. Ieraci Bio 2005, 113-27; De Lucia 2006, 231-251. 
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(continued) 


Metrod., Il Nic. Myr., y' (apud Par. gr. 2243, f. 146r) 

ta’. Fuvi], £àv Tpixag £yn eig TOV nwywva, wote C. l'uvrj, £àv Exei Tpixag eig TOV nwywva, iore 

ànoneoeiv Kai uñ puñvot. AUTONÄTWG TIEGEIV Kai UNKÉTL puffvat. 
Bovgp@dApov dypiov kai kónpov aiyòg kai "Eyer Povgðápov dypiov, kónpov aiyóg 

vitpov toa Aewoag, 06att åváñaße Kal xai vitpov, Tadta Aewoag Kai 670006 oov 

KOTÄXPLE kai HET’ óAtyov ÂTOAOUE eig Usati dvardpBave Kal Katäxpıe Kal pev óMyov 

BoAaveiov: kai ciceABoboa Ypovitétw ow. kai ånódove eic BaAaveiov Kai cioe Adodoa 

órav ÉÉÉAON, EUPNOELS TAG TPIXAG xpovitétw gow. kai dtav ÉEÉAON, EDPNOELS TAG 

pepasnpévag xoi OÙUKÉTL AVAKTOOVTAL. Tplyas pepasropévag Kai OÙKÉTL 

Sókıpóv ÉOTIV. àvaBroovtat. xpà. 


ueuaënupévas Kousis: pepaéstopévas Laur. || 
ávoktrjoovrat Kousis: dvoBnoovtat Laur. 


ip. yA@ooav AeAerrvopévrnv Kal obpavioKov n. TA@ooav AeAvpévnv Kal oùpaviokov 
mupéocovta deparedoat. mupéocovta Beparedoat. Éottv BE rtávu KoÀóv. 
TAovkıov Eig Kóvtv EP” 06ocroc Aetwoas "Eyer yAabkıov £i &kóvrv ped’ 06ocoq 
énixpte kai ev0Ews Bepartevoeıg SAOV TO OTÖNA. AELWOOG, Ertixpie kai EVBÉWG Bepameboei TO 
o1ópa. xpi. 


eig Kovıv Kousis: £toa Koviv Laur. 


Metrodora (73-75, trad. Del Guerra 1994, 71): 


73. Per far concepire la donna che non concepisce, anche se fosse sterile. Rimedi di buona prova 
per il concepimento di lei: prendi erba serpentaria e falla bollire 4 o anche 5 volte, in modo 
peró che dopo averla fatta bollire se ne versi ogni volta lo strato superiore, e cosi di seguito; 
poi fanne una specie di focaccia, e condisci con l'impasto fatto con vino e con salamoia di 
pesce, con olio e uova, e fallo mangiare a digiuno senza pane; quindi rimanga senza bere per 
più ore e senza mangiare. Concepirà infatti ben presto; fin dopo 3 giorni (la donna) non si 
bagni dopo mangiatolo. Questo rimedio è provato dall'esperienza. 


74. Se una donna ha peli superflui e la barba, come farli cadere e non farli rispuntare. Crisante- 
mo giallo selvatico, escrementi di capra e nitro; trita in parti uguali, impasta con acqua, spal- 
ma, e dopo poco si lavi nel bagno, ed entrata, vi rimanga dentro per qualche tempo, e quando 
ne uscirà tu troverai che i peli sono spariti e non ritorneranno piü. E provato dall'esperienza. 


75. Per curare la lingua ulcerata e il palato infiammato. Papavero cornuto della grandezza di 
una pietra da affilare, intridi con acqua, spalma e subito guarirai tutta la bocca. 


Nel primo esempio, Mirepso riprende integralmente la ricetta come appare in Me- 
trodora, comprese le raccomandazioni sulla validità del rimedio presenti nella mpo- 
ypayn (“intestazione”) e a chiusura. La comparazione col testo-fonte fornisce, però, 
proficue indicazioni ecdotiche: nel testo di Metrodora è evidente la necessità di 
sanare la lezione olç (pron. relativo dat. plur.) in <w>oîg (“uova”), un manifesto 
errore visivo a causa dell’omega precedente di éAaiw (“olio”); per quanto riguarda 
il testo di Mirepso, il confronto conferma la lezione natnAAnv, come nella fonte: 
ritenendolo corrotto, il Fuchs ne aveva proposto la correzione in mavteAWs 
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(nomas navteA& = ubi absolveris); il termine, un latinismo (patella), è attestato 
in Alessandro di Tralle?? e nei lessici* con l’accezione di ‘scodella’, ‘recipiente’. 

Nella seconda ricetta, il testo di Mirepso conferma le lezioni nenadtonevag e 
àvoBñnoovrou del Laurenziano, corrette in peuagnuévag e avartnoovraı dal Kouzis. 

Nella terza, infine, il confronto conferma la lezione del Laurenziano elica Kövıv, 
corrotta da un'errata divisione di parola (= eig åkóvnv, “in un mortaio”), corretta 
invece dal Kousis in eig koviv (“in polvere”). 

Sono questi solo taluni esempi che evidenziano l’importanza del Dynameron 
di Nicola Mirepso, un’opera poderosa, che voleva essere nelle intenzioni dell’auto- 
re la sistematizzazione delle teorie farmacologiche allora conosciute e che si rivela 
testimone significativo delle intense interrelazioni culturali fra Occidente e Oriente 
nel Mediterraneo medievale. 

Ma il Dynameron, nella sua tradizione manoscritta, si trova a rivestire una va- 
lenza simbolica anche per la storia dell’arte terapeutica nella civiltà bizantina. 

Nel suo manoscritto più antico, infatti, fra il mivaé e l'inizio del testo di Mirepso 
(Par. gr. 2243, f. 10v), è inserita un’interessante illustrazione?” a colori a tutto foglio, 
che si sviluppa su due registri sovrapposti: in alto, una deisis (Cristo in maestà 
attorniato dalla Vergine e da S. Giovanni Battista, con ai lati gli arcangeli Michele 
e Gabriele); in basso, una scena medica: il medico, ó intpòg, seduto, esamina un 
contenitore di urine; il suo aiutante, con lo stesso cappello conico, porta un reci- 
piente, probabilmente per le urine; il farmacista (lo ‘speziale’), 6 oneotiaAog, 
anch’egli col cappello conico, reca su una mano una cassetta aperta contenente 
diverse fiale; sullo sfondo, un uomo prepara dei medicamenti, frantumando con 
due bastoni degli ingredienti in un recipiente, al di sotto d’un armadio pieno di 
fiale di forme diverse. I pazienti del medico, che deve lavorare in un ambulatorio, 
sono un uomo appoggiato su due stampelle, ó Go8ev@v, e una donna seduta che 
ha in braccio un bambino inanimato e con una mano si tocca come disperata i 
capelli. l'insieme della deisis e della scena medica, che mette in relazione simboli- 
camente le cure che il medico apporta al corpo e il ruolo del Cristo medico delle 
anime, conferisce importanza e solennità al testo medico-farmaceutico cui l'illu- 
strazione é collegata, ma pone anche l'azione del medico sotto la benedizione del 
Cristo, indicando ad un tempo al malato, per le richieste di guarigione, l'interces- 
sione di Maria e di S. Giovanni Battista. Al f. successivo (11v), le linee iniziali del 
testo di Mirepso relativo alle avtiSotot sono inquadrate in un portico riccamente 
decorato e sormontato da una scena dell'Annunciazione: l'arcangelo Gabriele rivol- 
ge a Maria il versetto 1:28 di Luca (“Ti saluto, o piena di grazia, il Signore è con 
te") e Maria risponde col versetto 1:38 di Luca (“Eccomi, sono la serva del Signore, 


35 Al. Trall. V.4 (= II.161 Puschmann). 
36 Poll. VI.85. 
37 Cfr. Spatharakis 1981, 62-63 n. 251; Mondrain 1999, 403-418. 
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avvenga di me quello che hai detto"). Una rappresentazione emblematica della 
concezione cristiana dell'arte medica quale era stata elaborata dai Padri della Chie- 
sa, nella ricerca di quell'accordo fra fede e conoscenza, fra teologia cristiana e 
cultura greca, alle origini della civiltà di Bisanzio. Nel secolo IV Origene aveva 
scritto: ^I fedeli muniti dalla pietà si servono certo dei medici in quanto strumenti 
di Dio, perché sanno che Dio fece lui stesso crescere dalla terra anche le erbe cura- 
tive; sanno tuttavia che l'arte dei medici non puó nulla se Dio non lo vuole, e che 
essi assolvono il loro compito solo nella misura voluta da Dio".?? 
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[Diosc.] Theriaca 

cap. 6 (p. 68 Sprengel) 157 (n.31) 

cap. 9 (pp. 69-70 Sprengel) 157 

cap. 10 (p. 70 Sprengel) 157 

cap. 15 (p. 72 Sprengel) 154, 158 

cap. 16 (pp. 72-73 Sprengel) 163 

cap. 17 (p. 73 Sprengel) 163-164 

cap. 18 (p. 74 Sprengel) 154, 155 (n. 25) 
cap. 19 (pp. 74-80 Sprengel) 163 

cap. 23 (pp. 82-83 Sprengel) 157 (n. 31) 
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cap. 27 (pp. 85-87 Sprengel) 157 

cap. 27 (p. 86,12-13 Sprengel) 153, 155 
cap. 28 (p. 87 Sprengel) 157 

cap. 32 (pp. 89-90 Sprengel) 158 

cap. 33 (p. 90 Sprengel) 163 

cap. 34 (p. 90 Sprengel) 163 


Erasistratus 

Fr. 278 Garofalo 150 

Fr. 278 A Garofalo 154 

Fr. 278 B/2 Garofalo 154 

Fr. 280/1 Garofalo 154 

Fr. 281/2 Garofalo 154 (n. 24) 
Fr. 281 Garofalo 155 


[Esdras] 

Antidotum 

Formula prima (Palatinus gr. 199, fol. 416v- 
417r) 200-201 

Formula secunda (Palatinus gr. 199, 
fol. 417r 201-202 

Formula apud Aetium (XIII.105) 202-204, 
213-214 

Compendium Syriacum de alchymia 

Codex Mm. 6.29, fol. 116v-120r 206-208 


Eunapius 
Vitae sophistarum 
XXI.1 176 (n. 8) 


Galenus 

Ad Glauconem de methodo medendi 
1.1 (X1.5,2-11 Kühn) 104-105 

11.1 (X1.75-76 Kühn) 177 


Adhortatio ad artes addiscendas (CMG V 1,1) 

Cap. 3 (1.4,13-5.4 Kühn = pp. 116-118 
Barigazzi) 125 (n. 5) 

Cap. 10 (1.23,1-26,16 Kühn = pp. 134-138 
Barigazzi) 125 (n. 6) 


De alimentorum facultatibus (CMG V 4,2) 

1.1,37 (VI.474 Kühn = p. 213 Helmreich) 245 
(n. 66) 

1.9-12 (VI.501-510 Kühn = pp. 228-234 
Helmreich) 245 (n. 68) 

1.13 (VI.520 Kühn = p. 240 Helmreich) 245 
(n. 68) 

1.15 (VI.525,6-10 Kühn = p. 243 
Helmreich) 97 
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11.11 (VI.584,5 Kühn = p. 282 Helmreich) 97 

11.26 (VI.606-608 Kühn = pp. 296-297 
Helmreich) 243 (n. 61) 

11.46 (VI.634 Kühn = p. 314 Helmreich) 108 
(n. 23) 


De anatomicis administrationibus 
VII.13 (Ila.634 Kühn = 11.460-461Garofalo) 61 
(n. 28) 


De antidotis 

1.1 (XIV.2 Kühn) 61 (n. 29), 116 (n. 60) 
11.5 (XIV.133,12-134,3 Kühn) 185 (n. 41) 
11.12 (XIV.177 Kühn) 105 (n. 11) 


De bonis malisque succis (CMG V 4,2) 

Cap. 4,34-39 (VI.777-780 Kühn = pp. 405-407 
Helmreich) 244 (n. 63) 

Cap. 7,4 (VI.790 Kühn = p. 414 
Helmreich) 245 (n. 66) 


De causis pulsum 
1.1 (IX.2,11-13 Kühn) 179 (n. 18) 


De compositione medicamentorum per genera 
1.4 (X111.375-394 Kühn) 238 (n. 44) 
1.13 (XIII.416 Kühn) 116 (n. 60) 


De compositione medicamentorum secundum 
locos 

1.1. (X11.379,4 Kühn) 178 (n. 16) 

1.1 (X11.381 Kühn) 61 (n. 28) 

1.2 (XII.403-405 Kühn) 114 (n. 46) 

1.2 (XII.414-421 Kühn) 117 (n. 64) 

1.2 (XII.432-434 Kühn 114 (n. 46) 

1.2 (XII.434-435 Kühn) 105 (n. 9) 

1.2 (XII.434,3-7 Kühn) 124 (n. 4) 

1.2 (XII.434,17 Kühn) 125 (n. 5) 

1.2 (XII.435,1-5) 125 (n. 8) 

1.3 (X11.439,9; 445,3 et 16; 449,9; 450,8; 
452,12; 455,10 et 12 Kühn) 125 (n. 5) 

1.3 (X11.445-446 Kühn) 115 (n. 48) 

1.3 (XIl.446—449 Kühn) 138 

1.3 (XII.447,6-12 Kühn) 113 

1.8 (XI1.492-493 Kühn) 114 (n. 46) 

1.8 (XI1.493-496 Kühn) 117 (n. 64) 

11.1 (X11.512,1 Kühn) 125 (n.5) 

11.2 (XI1.561,16-565,15 Kühn) 182 

11.2 (XII.562,3 Kühn) 180 

11.2 (X11.571,12-14 Kühn) 189 (n. 59) 


11.3 (X11.591,8-593,13 Kühn) 181 

11.1 (X11.625,5 Kühn) 125 (n. 9) 

V.5 (XII.853-893 Kühn) 197-198 
VIII.3 (XIII.70,11-12 Kühn) 106 

IX.10 (X111.319-320 Kühn) 106 (n. 16) 


De constitutione artis medicae ad Patrophilum 
(CMG V 1,3) 
Cap. 8 (1.252 Kühn = pp. 78-83 Fortuna) 179 


De indolentia 
Cap. 31-37 (pp.11-12 BMJ) 7, 62 (n.31) 


De locis affectis (libri I-II = CMG V 6,1,1) 

1.3 (VIII.31,4 = p. 260,17 Gärtner) 179 (n. 19) 
V.8 (VIII.357 Kühn) 125 (n. 7) 

VI.5 (VIII.420-424 Kühn) 105 (n. 8) 


De methodo medendi 
V.13 (X.369 Kühn) 70 (n. 46) 
XI.3 (X.743 Kühn) 105 (n. 5) 


[Gal.] De ponderibus et mensuris 
Cap. 10 (XIX.767-771 Kühn = pp. 233-237 
Hultsch) 115 (n. 54) 


De praecognitione (CMG V 8,2) 

Cap. 1 (XIV.599-603 Kühn = pp. 68-72 
Nutton) 63 (n. 33) 

Cap. 8 (XIV.641-647 Kühn = pp. 110-116 
Nutton) 105 (n. 10) 


De ptisana (CMG V 4,2) 
Cap. 3 (VI.819 Kühn = p. 457 Hartlich) 245 
(n. 66) 


[Gal.] De remediis parabilibus 
11.15 (XIV.446-449 Kühn) 109 
11.15,1 (XIV.446 Kühn) 111 
11.15-16 (XIV.445-450 Kühn) 111 
11.26 (XIV.475-486 Kühn) 109 
11.27-28 (XIV.486-491 Kühn) 109 


De sanitate tuenda (CMG V 4,2) 
11.4 (VI.106,3-4 Kühn = p.48,6 Koch) 175 
(n. 4) 


De simplicium medicamentorum 
[temperamentis ac] facultatibus 

1.39 (X1.453,1-4; 453,8-454,2 Kühn) 85, 90 

1.31 (XI.435,13-14 Kühn) 85, 88 


1.32 (X1.437,5-438,5 Kühn) 85, 88 

1.37 (X1.446,4-448,3 Kühn) 89 

1.39 (X1.452,5-453,1 Kühn) 86, 94-95 

1.40 (X1.457,12-19 Kühn) 89 

11.5 (X1.472,5-474,6 Kühn) 89 

111.1 (X1.542,2-4 Kühn) 89 

111.5 (XI.548,7-8 Kühn) 97 

111.13 (X1.571,15-572,9 Kühn) 85 

111.13 (X1.572,8 Kühn) 98 

IV.4 (X1.632,2-9 Kühn) 90 

IV.4 (X1.632,5-633,10 Kühn) 85 

IV.5-6 (X1.633,15-634,16 Kühn) 85 

IV.6 (X1.634,18-635,15 Kühn) 85 

IV.7 (X1.636,7-641,14; 645,4-6 Kühn) 85-86, 
88 

IV.7 (X1.640,5-641,5 Kühn) 92-93 

IV.7 (X1.641,5-14 Kühn) 93 

IV.7 (X1.645,4-6 Kühn) 95 

IV.8 (X1.647,6-649,3 Kühn) 85 

IV.9 (X1.649,14-650,5 Kühn) 86, 88, 95 

IV.10 (X1.652,15-653,9 Kühn) 86 

IV.11 (X1.653,10-656,2 Kühn) 88 

IV.12 (X1.656,7-660,16 Kühn) 85-86 

1V.13-15 (X1.661,11-673,3 Kühn) 88 

IV.15 (X1.671,11-13 Kühn) 86, 88 

IV.16 (X1.674,4-11 Kühn) 86, 88 

IV.19 (XI.684,10 Kühn) 98 

IV.19 (X1.684,4-685,13; 686,6-15 Kühn) 85- 
86, 88 

IV.19 (688,10-14 Kühn) 85, 93 

IV.20 (X1.689,11-690,3; 693,2-694,4 
Kühn) 86, 88-89 

IV.20 (X1.690,6 et 10 Kühn) 97 

IV.20 (X1.693,8 Kühn) 98 

IV.21 (X1.695,8-15 Kühn) 86 

IV.22 (XI.696,17-699,15 Kühn) 86 

1V.22-23 (X1.699,17-700,11 Kühn) 86, 88 

IV.23 (X1.700,15-703,16 Kühn) 86, 88 

V.16 (X1.754 Kühn) 245 (n. 66) 

V.24-25 (X1.780,3-784,2 Kühn) 89 

VI, proem. (XI.791,15-792,1 Kühn) 86 

VI, proem. (XI.792 Kühn) 55, 73, 86 

VI, proem. (X1.797,5-798,15 Kühn) 8, 53-54, 
62 

VI.1,4 (XI.813,5 Kühn) 64 (n. 36) 

V1.1,17 (X1.819,15 Kühn) 98 

VI.1,22 (X1.821 Kühn) 106 (n. 13) 

V1.1,24 (X1.823,1-4 Kühn) 96 

V1.1,51 (X1.834,15-17 Kühn) 99 

VI.1,69 (X1.842,1 Kühn) 64 (n. 36) 
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VI.2,1 (X1.845,14 Kühn) 98 

VI.2,11 (X1.852,5 Kühn) 64 (n. 36) 

V1.3,10(X1.859,10-860,13 Kühn) 64 

VI.3,10 (X1.859,11-14; 860,13 Kühn) 64 (n. 36) 

VI.4,1 (X1.861 Kühn) 237 (n. 38) 

VI.4,11 (XI.866,8 Kühn) 99 

VI.5,6 (X1.873,3 Kühn) 98 

V1.5,17 (X1.877,4 Kühn) 98 

VI.5,21 (X1.877,17 et 878,1 et 4 Kühn) 98 

VI.5,22 (XI.878 Kühn) 229 (n. 20) 

VI.5,23 (X1.879 Kühn) 237 (n. 38) 

VII, proem. (XII.2,15-4,2 Kühn) 85-87 

VII, proem. (XII.3,3 Kühn) 98 

VII, proem. (XII.3,9 Kühn) 97 

VII.10,7 (X11.11,10-11 Kühn) 98 

VII.10,12 (XII.14,3 Kühn) 97 

VII.10,45 (XII.40,19-41,2 Kühn) 98 

VII.10,50 (XII.44,1 Kühn) 97 

VII.10,53 (XII.44 Kühn) 245 (n. 66) 

VII.11,15 (XI1.61,17 Kühn) 98 

VII.11,23 (XI.65,6 Kühn) 98 

VIII.13,1 (XII.84,12 Kühn) 98 

VIII.15,3-9 (X11.88,8-90,2 Kühn) 95 

VIII.16,25 (XI1.104,6 Kühn) 98 

VIII.17,16 (XII.123 Kühn) 232 (n. 27) 

VIII.18,25 (XII.126,7 Kühn) 98 

VIII.19,1 (X11.137,14 Kühn) 98 

VIII.20 (X11.147,1 Kühn) 98 

VIII.21,1 (X11.149,5-6 Kühn) 97 

VIII.21,6 (XII.151 Kühn) 244 (n. 63) 

IX.2,19 (XII.207 Kühn) 64 (n. 36), 65 (n. 39) 

IX.2,21 (XII 208,3 Kühn) 64 (n. 36) 

X.1 (XII.248,5-253,8 Kühn) 56-59, 62-63, 69, 
74, 75-77 

X.6 (XI1.263 Kühn) 65 (n. 40) 

X.15 (XII.284-288 Kühn) 69 

X.16 (X11.289,10-18 Kühn) 72 

X.17 (XII.290 Kühn) 69 

X.18 (XII.290-291 Kühn) 70 et 70 (n. 47) 

X.18-29 (XII.290-308 Kühn) 69 

X.21 (XII.295,11-14 Kühn) 65 

X.21 (XI1.295,13; 296,9; 297,4-5 Kühn) 64 
(n. 36), 65 

X.25 (XI1.302-303 Kühn) 70 

X1.1,10 (X11.335 Kühn) 240 (n. 49) 

X1.1,34 (X11.356,14—358,7 Kühn) 66-67, 240 
(n. 49) 

X1.1,34 (X11.358,7-359,13 Kühn) 68 


[Gal.] De Theriaca ad Pisonem 
cap. 8 (XIV.233-237 Kühn - pp. 102-106 
Leigh) 162 (n. 40) 
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cap. 8 (XIV.233,8 Kühn) 164 
cap. 8 (XIV.235,3 Kühn = p. 102,23 Leigh) 168 
cap. 8 (XIV.235,1-7 Kühn = p. 102,21-104,2 


Leigh) 167 

cap. 8 (XIV.235,7-9 Kühn = p. 104,2-3 
Leigh) 167 

cap. 8 (XIV.235,1-2 Kühn = p. 102,22 
Leigh) 168 


cap. 8 (XIV.235,16 Kühn = p. 104,8-9 
Leigh) 166 (n. 48) 
cap. 8 (XIV.236,3 Kühn = p. 104,12 Leigh) 166 
cap. 8 (XIV.236,11-12 Kühn = p. 104,17-18 
Leigh) 170 
cap. 8 (XIV.236,16 — 237,5 Kühn = p. 104,23-37 
Leigh) 169 
cap. 8 (XIV.237,5-8 Kühn = p. 106,1-2 
Leigh) 169 
cap. 8 (XIV.237,9-11 Kühn = p. 106,3-4 
Leigh) 170 
cap. 8 (XIV.237,12-14 Kühn = p. 106,5-6 
Leigh) 170 
cap. 10 (XIV.246 Kühn = p. 114 Leigh) 159 


De usu partium 
1.9 (10.25,2 Kühn) 125 (n. 5) 
XIV.6 (IV.158-165 Kühn) 105 (n. 7) 


De victu attenuante (CMG V 4,2) 
cap. 7,45 (p. 440 Kalbfleisch) 245 (n. 66) 


In Hippocratis aphorismos commentarii 
V.35 (XVIIb.823 Kühn) 105 (n. 11) 


In Hippocratis librum Ill epidemiarum 
commentarii (CMG V 10,2,1) 

11.89 (XVIla.785-786 Kühn = pp. 183-184 
Wenkebach) 105 (n. 11) 


In Hippocratis librum VI epidemiarum 
commentarii (CMG V 10,2,2) 

V.32 (XVIIb.303 Kühn = p. 315 
Wenkebach) 245 (n. 66) 


In Hippocratis librum de acutorum victu 
commentarii (CMG V 9,1) 

1.29 (XV.484 Kühn = p. 148 Helmreich) 245 
(n. 66) 


In Hippocratis prognosticum commentarii 
1.9 (XVIIIb.43,11-16 Kühn) 191 (n. 68) 


Linguarum seu dictionum exoletarum 
Hippocratis explicatio 
Proem. (XIX.63.14 Kühn) 152 (n. 18) 


Thrasybulus sive utrum medicinae sit an 
gymnasticae hygieine 

Cap. 9-10 (V.821-822 Kühn = 1II.42-45 
Helmreich) 125 (n. 5) 


Georgius Acropolites 
Annales 
39 (1.63,12-16 Heisenberg) 301 (n. 5) 


Hippocrates 
Aphorismi 
1.1 (IV.458 Littré) 148 (n. 2) 


De diaeta = De victu (CMG | 2,4) 

11.40 (VI.536 Littré = p. 162 Joly) 245 (n. 66) 

11.54,13-14 (VI.558,6-8 Littré = p. 174,21-22 
Joly) 230 (n. 23) 


De diaeta in morbis acutis 

cap. 7 (11.238 Littré [S 3]= 1.122 
Kühlewein) 245 (n. 65) 

cap. 9 (11.244 Littré [8 3] = 1.113 
Kühlewein) 245 (n. 65) 

cap. 15 (11.254 Littré [8 5] = 1.116 
Kühlewein) 245 (n. 65) 

cap. 17 (II.260-264 Littré [8 5] = 1.117-118 
Kühlewein) 245 (n. 65) 


De morbis popularibus = Epidemiarum Libri 

1.11 (11.634 Littré = 1.189-190 Kühlewein) 60 

111.10 (11.130,8 Littré = 1.240 Kühlewein) 180 
(n. 21) 

VII.39 (V.406,16-18 Littré = p. 76,3-5 
Jouanna) 180 (n. 21) 


De mulierum affectibus | = De morbis mulierum | 
Cap. 91,7 (VIII.218,19 Littré) 229 (n. 20) 


De mulierum affectibus Ill = De sterilibus 
Cap. 229,12 (VIII.434,1 Littré = X.360,7 
Potter) 229 (n. 20) 


De prisca medicina = De vetere medicina 
Cap. 9 (1.588,14—590,1 Littré — pp. 127-129 
Jouanna) 124 (n.2) 


Prorrheticon Il 
11.42 (1X.74,6—7 Littré = p. 290,24-25 
Potter) 180 (n. 21) 


Horatius 
Carmina 
1.37, vv. 25-28 165 


Hunayn ibn Ishaq 

Risäla Hunayn ibn Ishaq ila ‘AIT ibn Yahiya fr 
mà turgima min Gälmüs bi-‘Imih wa-ba'd 
mà lam yutargam 

n. 80 (Bergstràsser 1925, 30-31) 108 (n. 25) 

n. 164 (Bergstrásser 1932, 97) 73 


Lucanus, Marcus Annaeus 
Pharsalia 
IX, vv. 892-938 166 (n. 46) 


Lucianus Samosatensis 
Pseudologista 
Cap. 28 58 (n. 21); 60 (n. 27) 


Marcellus Empiricus 

De medicamentis (CML V) 

XIX.1 (p. 310 Niedermann) 117 (n. 63) 
XXXIII.77 (p. 408 Niedermann) 211 


Metrodora 

Capp. 1-58 (pp. 18-58 Del Guerra) 110 

Cap. 32 (p. 50 Del Guerra) 112 

Capp. 40-58 (pp. 54-62 Del Guerra) 111 

Cap. 49 (p. 58 Del Guerra) 111 

Cap. 53 (p. 60 Del Guerra) 114 

Cap. 55 (pp. 60-61 Del Guerra) 138 (n. 63), 
139 

Capp. 59-137 (pp. 58-100 Del Guerra) 110 

Capp. 73-75 (p. 70 Del Guerra) 309-310 


Michael Glycas 
Annales 
Pars | (p. 112,16-17 Bekker) 171 


Nicander 

Theriaca 
vv.187-188 163 
v.305 158 (n. 32) 


Nicolaus Myrepsus 

Dynameron 

Littera a (Par. gr. 2243, fol. 11v) 302 (n. 8) 
Littera a (Par. gr. 2243, fol. 95r) 308 (n. 25) 
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Littera a (Par. gr. 2243, fol. 98v) 308 (n. 25) 
Littera a (Par. gr. 2243, fol. 18rv) 306-307 
Littera a (Par. gr. 2243, fol. 105v) 305 
Littera B (Par. gr. 2243, fol. 134r) 303 
Littera y (Par. gr. 2243, fol. 146r) 309-310 
Littera n (Par. gr. 2243, fol. 448r) 305 (n. 17) 
Littera x (Par. gr. 2243, fol. 483rv) 304-305 
Littera w (Par. gr. 2243, fol. 545v) 303 


Oribasius 

Collectiones medicae (CMG VI 1,1-2-2,1-2 = 
I-IV) 

VII.22 (1.220,33-221,9 Raeder) 125 (n. 9) 

X.14,1 (1.58,21-24 Raeder) 125 (n. 10) 

X.16,1-2 (11.59,14-19 Raeder) 128 

X.17,1-2 (11.59,20-28 Raeder) 128 

X.21,1 (11.63,9-13 Raeder) 127 (n. 13) 

X.27,12-15 (11.69,18-24 Raeder) 127 (n. 13) 

X.36 (11.75,1-14 Raeder) 127 (n. 14) 

XIV.61,1 (11.233,14-17 Raeder) 106 

XXIV-XXV (Il.4-91 Reader) 178 (n. 16) 

XXV.6 (111.54,19-33 Raeder) 127 (n. 14) 

XLIV.24,1-22 (III.148,1-150,13) 177 (n. 13) 


Libri incerti 118 (IV.623 Raeder) 153 (n. 22) 


Eclogae medicamentorum (CMG VI 2,2 = IV) 
V (IV.187,16-21 Raeder) 127 (n. 15) 

VIII (IV.188,1-4 Raeder) 127 (n. 13) 

XXIII.3 (IV.193,1-3 Raeder) 127 (n. 14) 
XXIII.4 (1V.193,3-8 Raeder) 127 (n. 14) 
LXXXI.6 (1V.257,3-9 Raeder) 138 (n. 63) 
CXVII (IV.291-292 Raeder) 150 

CXVIII.3 (IV.293,14-15 Raeder) 151 
CXVIII.4 (IV.293,15-18 Raeder) 150 
CXVIII.6 (IV.293,24-26 Raeder) 149, 150, 158 
CXIX (IV.294 Raeder) 150 

CXXI (IV.294 Raeder) 161 


Libri ad Eunapium (CMG VI 3 = V) 

Proem. 5 (V.317 Raeder) 108 (n. 24) 

1.52 (V.347,6-11 Raeder) 127 (n. 14) 

111.15 (V.407-408 Raeder) 183 

111.72,1-2 (V.432 Raeder) 67 (n. 43) 
III.47-48 (V.424,1-30 Raeder) 177 (n. 13) 
IV.2 (V.438,16-18 Raeder) 180 

IV.2 (V.439,7-8 Raeder) 183 

IV.6 (V.440,32-441,19 Raeder) 127 (n. 15) 
IV.7 (V.441,20-442,9 Raeder) 127 (n. 15) 
IV.20 (V.446,18-26 Raeder) 127 (n. 15) 
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IV.22 (V.447,1-3 Raeder) 127 (n. 15) 

IV.51 (V.456,23-35 Raeder) 127 (n. 13) 

IV.53 (V.457,19-458,5 Raeder) 127 (n. 13), 
140-142 

IV.58 (V.459,10-25 Raeder) 127 (n. 14) 

IV.64 (V.460,26-461,4 Raeder) 127 (n. 14) 

IV.65 (V.461,5-12 Raeder) 127 (n. 14) 

IV.82 (V.469 Raeder) 113 

IV.109-114 (V.485-489 Raeder) 113 


Synopsis ad Eustathium filium (CMG VI 3 = V) 

I, proem. (V.5,7-29 Raeder) 176 (n. 8) 

I, proem. (V.5,13-15 Raeder) 176 (n. 10) 

111.153 (V.105,23-26 Raeder) 127 (n. 15) 

111.162 (V.107,13-20 Raeder) 127 (n. 13) 

111.163 (V.107,21-24 Raeder) 127 (n. 13) 

111.168 (V.108,19-22 Raeder) 127 (n. 13), 132, 
134-136 

111.169 (V.108,23-28 Raeder) 127 (n. 13) 

111.172 (V.109,8-10 Raeder) 127 (n. 14) 

111.178 (V.111,6-8 Raeder) 127 (n. 14) 

111.179 (V.111,9-13 Raeder) 127 (n. 14) 

IV.32,1 (V.143 Raeder) 245 (n. 66) 

V.20,1-2 (V.162,9-13 Raeder) 127 (n. 13), 132, 
134-136 

V.25 (V.163,12-19 Raeder) 127 (n. 14) 

VII.2 (V.212-213 Raeder) 183 

VII.32 (V.233,19-234,13 Raeder) 177 (n. 13) 

VIII.18,1 (V.255,28-256,3 Raeder) 183 

VIII.24 (V.257,22 ss. Raeder) 127 (n. 15) 

VIII.24,10 (V. 258,8-10 Raeder) 127 (n. 15) 

VIII.25 (V. 258,11-18 Raeder) 127 (n. 15) 

VIII.27 (V.259,3-5 Raeder) 127 (n. 15) 

VIII.36 (V.261,12-18 Raeder) 127 (n. 13) 


Origenes Adamantius 
Adnotationes in librum Ill Regum (PG XVII.53— 
56) 312 


Paulus Aegineta 

Epitomae medicae (CMG IX 1-2) 

I, proem. (1.3,1-25 Heiberg) 177 

I, proem. (1.3,3 Heiberg) 149 

I, proem. (1.3,6 et 8 Heiberg) 152 

I, proem. (1.3,16 Heiberg) 148 

I, proem. (1.3,19 Heiberg) 148 (n. 1) 

I, proem. (1.3,24-25 Heiberg) 150 

I, proem. (1.3,25-4,2 Heiberg) 149 

I, proem. (1.3,25-4,12 Heiberg) 176, 177 
(n. 14) 


I, proem. (1.4,5-6 Heiberg) 151-152 

I, proem. (1.4,8-9 Heiberg) 151 (n. 12), 152 

11.43 (1.114,20-115,16 Heiberg) 178-179, 181, 
184 (n. 32), 185 (n. 41), 190-191 

11.43 (1.115,17-30 Heiberg) 191 (n. 72) 

111.2,1 (1.132 Heiberg) 114 (n. 47) 

II1.4-5 (1.137-143 Heiberg) 184-190 

111.4,1 (1.137,15-26 Heiberg) 178-179 

111.4,2 (1.138 Heiberg) 186 (n. 48) 

111.4,3 (1.138,13-16 Heiberg) 181, 190 (n. 65) 

111.4,4 (1.138,17-139,7 Heiberg) 181, 190 
(n. 64) 

111.4,5 (1.139,8-19 Heiberg) 179, 190 (n. 65) 

111.4,6 (1.139,20-140,5 Hieberg) 179, 181 

111.4,7 (1.140,6-15 Heiberg) 181, 183 

111.5,1 (1.141,10-23 Heiberg) 182 

II1.4 (1.140,21-23 Heiberg) 177 (n. 11), 178 

111.5,2 (1..141,24-28 Heiberg) 183 

111.5,3 (1.141,29-142,2 Heiberg) 183 

111.5,4 (1.142,6-12 Heiberg) 178 

111.5,5 (1.142,16 Heiberg) 185 (n. 38) 

111.5,5 (1.142,21-23 Heiberg) 178 

111.5,5 (1.142,24-27 Heiberg) 181, 183 

111.5,6 (1.143,15 Heiberg) 178 

111.5,7 (1.143,17-144,2 Heiberg) 181, 191 (n. 71) 

111.42,3 (1.234,2 Heiberg) 183 

111.71,1 (1.296,20-299,7 Heiberg) 189 (n. 62) 

IV.21 (1.341,15-343,4 Heiberg) 177 

IV.24 (1.345,26 Heiberg) 152 (n. 18) 

IV.37 (1.381,25-385,19) 199 (n. 19) 

1V.40,3 (1.360,23-30 Heiberg) 183 

V.2 (II.6-7 Heiberg) 150 

V.3 (II.7-10 Heiberg) 150 

V.3 (11.7,30-8,1 Heiberg) 153 

V.3,1 (11.7,27-28 Heiberg) 159 

V.3,1 (11.8,17-18 Heiberg) 153 (n. 22) 

V.4 (II.11 Heiberg) 150 

V.6 (11.11-12 Heiberg) 160 

V.8 (1I.12-14 Heiberg) 150, 157 (n. 31) 

V.9 (11.14,16-17 Heiberg) 156 (n. 29) 

V.10-11 (11.14-15 Heiberg) 10, 161 

V.13 (1l.16—17 Heiberg) 150, 157 

V.13 (11.16,23-25 Heiberg) 155, 158, 160 

V.13,4 (11.17,5-6 Heiberg) 153 

V.13,5 (11.17,9-14 Heiberg) 156 

V.13,5 (11.17,21-22 Heiberg) 151 

V.14 (11.18,1-3 Heiberg) 157 

V.15 (11.18,4 Heiberg) 152 

V.18 (11.20 Heiberg) 158 

V.18 (11.20,9-11 Heiberg) 153 


V.19 (11.20-21 Heiberg) 10, 148, 152, 162 

V.19,1 (11.20,18-19 Heiberg) 163 

V.19,1 (11.20,19-20 Heiberg) 168 

V.19,1 (11.20,21-22 Heiberg) 168 

V.19,1 (11.20,22-23 Heiberg) 167 

V.19,1 (11.20,23-24 Heiberg) 169 

V.19,3 (11.21,10 Heiberg) 164 

V.19,4 (11.21,13-20 Heiberg) 163 

V.20 (11.21 Heiberg) 160 

V.20 (11.21,22-23 et 25 Heiberg) 150, 152, 154 

V.24 (11.22 Heiberg) 158 

V.24 (11.22,19-21 Heiberg) 149 

V.24 (1.22,22 Heiberg) 150 

V.26 (11.23 Heiberg) 150, 159 

V.26 (11.23,7-8 Heiberg) 159 

V.56 (11.38 Heiberg) 148 

V.57 (1l.38-39 Heiberg) 148 

V.65 (11.41,8-9 Heiberg) 150 

VII.3 (11.186-274 Heiberg) 66 (n. 42) 

VII.5,2 (11.280,22-281,10 Heiberg) 186 (n. 49) 

VII.8,1-7 (11.286,23-288,13 Heiberg) 188 
(n. 55) 

VII.11,26 (11.303,5-21 Heiberg) 200 (n. 26), 
205 

VII.11,35 (11.306,8-11 Heiberg) 186 (n. 43) 

VII.11,36 (11.306,12-29 Heiberg) 186 (n. 43) 

VII.12,1 (11.313.324 Heiberg) 304 (n. 16) 

VII.12,1 (11.313,20 Heiberg) 181 (n. 23) 

VII.12,3 (11.315,1-3 Heiberg) 186 (n. 46) 

VII.12,17 (11.317,14-18 Heiberg) 183 

VII.19,20 (11.380,1-9 Heiberg) 191-192, 185 
(n. 41), 189 (n. 61) 


Philumenus 

De venenatis animalibus eorumque remediis 
(CMG X 1,2) 

cap. 5 (pp. 9-10 Wellmann) 159 

cap. 7 (pp. 11-13 Wellmann) 163 

cap. 13 (p. 16 Wellmann) 161-162 

cap. 15 (pp. 18-21 Wellmann) 160 

cap. 16 (pp. 21-22 Wellmann) 163-164 

cap. 16,1 (p. 21,12-14 Wellmann) 163 

cap. 17 (pp. 23-25 Wellmann) 151, 155, 156 

cap. 19 (p. 26 Wellmann) 156 

cap. 22 (pp. 28-29 Wellmann) 154, 163 

cap. 23 (pp. 29-30 Wellmann) 163 

cap. 31 (pp. 34-35 Wellmann) 150, 154 

cap. 36 (p. 39 Wellmann) 158 


Photius 
Bibliotheca 
Cod. 221 (111.151-152 Henry) 129 (n. 20) 
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Plato 
Gorgia 
465b3 124 (n. 3) 


Politicus 
282a3 124 (n.3) 


Sophista 
227a4 124 (n.3) 


Plinius, Gaius Secundus 
Historia naturalis 

VII.14 166 (n. 46) 
VIII.38 166 (n. 46) 
IX.154 230 (n. 24) 
XIII.9,45 243 (n. 59) 
XVIII.13,71-80 244 (n. 64) 
XIX.47 229 (n. 20) 
XX.50,127-130 230 (n. 24) 
XX.54 236 (n. 37) 
XX.161 263 (n. 27) 
XXI.12 170 (n. 56) 
XXI.78 166 (n. 46) 
XXII.30 235 (n. 34) 
XXII.63-64 234 (n. 33) 
XXII.65,135 245 (n. 68) 
XXIII.51,97 244 (n. 62) 
XXIV.94 229 (n. 20) 
XXV.124 237 (n. 41) 
XXVI.65 237 (n. 38) 
XXVIII.4-5 59 (n. 25) 
XXVIII.4-9 59 (n. 24) 
XXVIII.6 166 (n. 46) 
XXIX.32 240 (n. 48) 
XXXV.45 229 (n. 20) 


Plutarchus 
De proverbiis Alexandrinorum 
45 166 (n. 49), 171 


Vita Antonii 

60.1 166 (n. 48) 
71.8,2-6 170 
82.4 165 
86.2,2-3 170 
86.3,1-3 166 
86.4,1-2 165-166 
86.5 166 


Vita Demetrii 
33.13 154 (n. 23) 
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Vita Luculli 
39.5 164 (n. 43) 


Pollux, lulius 
Onomastikon 
VI.85 311 (n. 36) 


Rufus Ephesinus 

Fragmenta 

Fr. 76 Daremberg 153 (n. 22) 
Fr. 118 Daremberg 153 (n. 22) 


Scribonius Largus 
Compositiones 
Cap.17 59 (n. 25) 
Cap. 122 8 (n. 33) 
Cap.172 8 (n. 33) 


Solon 
Fr. 73a Ruschenbuch 123 


Soranus 

Gynaeciorum libri (CMG IV) 

1.60 (p. 45 Ilberg) 106 (n. 17), 269 (n. 35) 
III.1—5 (pp. 94-97 Ilberg) 104 (n. 3) 
III.5,2—5 (p. 96,22-26 Ilberg) 104 


Strabo 
Geographica 
XVIII.1.10,32-33 165 


Suetonius 
De vita caesarum 
Augustus 17.4 165, 166 (n. 46) 


Tertullianus 
Apologeticum 
IX.10 59 (n. 25) 


Theodorus Priscianus 

Euporista 

III.1 (pp. 225-228 Rose) 113 
III.5-6 (pp. 233-236 Rose) 113 


Addimentum (p. 338 Rose) 116 


Tzetzes, Joannes 
Chiliades 
VI.44,293-296 117 


Xenophon 
Oeconomicus 
X.2-13 123 


Zenobius 

Epitome collectionum Lucilli Tarrhaei et Didymi 

V.24 (1.125-126 Leutsch-Schneidewin) 166 
(nn. 48-49), 171 


Zosimus Panopolitanus 

[vrjoia Ünouviuata 

VIII.2 (p. 27 Mertes = 11.138 Berthelot- 
Ruelle) 209 (n. 58) 


Mepì otaBpoù EavOwoEews 
Cap. 4-5 (= 11.182-183 Berthelot-Ruelle) 208 
(n. 56) 


Tò mpdtov BiBAiov tig TeAeuralag Anoxfig 
Cap. 4 (p. 365 Festugiére = 11.240 Berthelot- 
Ruelle) 209 (n. 58) 
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A capite ad calcem / from head to foot (list 
arrangement) 7 

Ackernecht, Erwin 108 

Aelius Promotus 55 (n. 7), 67 (n. 43) 

Aetius of Amida (Aetius d’Amide; Aezio 
d'Amida) 1, 9-10, 67 (n. 43), 83-100, 
107-108, 114-115, 128-144, 149 (n. 8), 
152, 159, 176, 178, 180, 182 (n. 28), 183, 
196-205, 211-214, 308, 309 (n. 30) 

Agrimony 237, 275, 281, 286 

Aischrion of Pergamon 67, 69, 74 

Alchemy (alchimia) 11, 52, 55, 78 116, 195- 
196, 206-209, 211, 217, 219, 224, 308 

Alexander of Tralles (Alessandro di Tralle) 20 
(n. 65), 59 (n. 25), 66, 70, 73, 75, 110, 
177-178, 183, 205, 304, 311 

Alexander the Great 7, 232 (n. 26) 

Alexandria (Alexandrie) 6, 21, 52, 55, 61, 116- 
118, 122, 152, 154, 166, 170-171, 173, 184, 
192, 226, 267-268 

Alum clay 267, 268 

Amulet 3, 8, 13, 63-66, 70-72, 74-75, 78, 
228-229, 239, 264, 270 

Andreas 6 

Andromachos the Elder 
(n. 40) 

Andromachos the Younger 7 

Animal (animal, animale) 3-5, 8-9, 13, 32, 
43, 47-48, 53, 55-58, 63, 68, 70, 77, 84, 
136-137, 144, 148, 150, 152, 157-158, 
160-162, 166-170, 203-205, 223, 226, 
235, 236 (n. 37), 238 (n. 42), 239 (n. 46), 
246 (n. 69), 264 (n. 28) 

Antidotarium Nicolai 307 

Antidotarium (see also s. v. recipe 
book) 306-307 

Antidote (antidoto) 6, 10, 53, 105 (n. 11), 106, 
109-110, 116 (n. 60), 148, 152, 185 (n. 41), 
186, 196-200, 202-205, 209, 211-212, 
225-226, 232, 302, 305-308 

Aphrodisiac 11, 106, 109, 115 (n. 54), 119, 
230, 232 

Apocalypses 

Apollonius Mys 


6, 197-198, 202 


195, 209-211 
6, 106, 116, 156, 182 


Apuleius, Pseudo- 
237 

Archigenes (Archigene; Archigéne) 7, 18, 51, 
107, 142, 152, 155-157, 182, 197-199, 273, 
283-284, 292 

Ardaëir 274, 283, 293 

Aretaeus of Cappadocia 59 (n. 25) 

Aristotle (Aristote) 88, 154, 158 

Arsinoe 115-116, 118 

Asclepiades Pharmakion 7, 198 

Ashes 67-68, 207, 240, 244-246 

Ash- tree 290 

Aspasia 107 

Assafoetida (asafoetida) 231-232, 248 

Astromedicine (see also s.vv. magic, 
iatromagic) 52, 54-55, 61, 67, 74 

Astrology/Astronomy 11, 13 (n. 48), 55, 73, 
196, 210 

Attalus Ill 58, 77, 116 

Augustus (Auguste) 165, 168, 243 (n. 57) 


20, 229, 234, 235, 236, 


Babylonian Talmud (Bavli) 1, 2, 14, 16, 117, 
119, 221, 222, 223, 225, 226, 231, 234, 
235, 236, 238, 242, 249, 250, 255, 256, 
257, 262, 264, 266, 267, 268, 269 

Bagley, Andree 64 

Balance (equilibrio; see also s. v. imbalance) 
124, 143, 178 

Balm 269, 274, 275, 283, 294 

Bar Bahlul 18, 284-286, 289-294 

Bar Serapion 286 

Barley 230, 236, 241-245 

Basilisk (bAureliasilisc) 58, 150, 154, 160, 163 

Berenice 114, 116, 118 

Bergel, Joseph 13 (n. 48) 

Berthelot, Marcelin 206 (n. 53), 

Bible (see also s. v. Septuagint) 11-12, 195, 
209, 233 

Bird's tongue 275, 282, 290 

Bite (morsure) 60, 66-67, 72-73, 109, 148- 
151, 153, 155-156 (n. 29), 158-161, 163, 
166, 169—171, 203, 223, 226, 229 (n. 20), 
230 (n. 23), 238 (n. 42), 239-240, 245 
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Blood 5, 43, 44, 56, 57, 59, 60, 61, 65, 69, 
70, 105, 166, 177, 178, 188, 198, 201, 203, 
215, 223, 226, 235, 238, 243, 244, 267, 
268, 283 

Bolus of Mendes 75 

Bones 43, 57, 61, 65, 71, 224, 245, 281 

Bonner, Campbell 264 

Book of Asaf the Physician / Sefer Asaf (Sefer 
ha-refu'ot) 16, 221 

Book of Remedies (Bab. Talmud, Gittin) 16 

Breasts (sein; seno) 98, 109, 111, 113, 115, 
119, 124, 167, 170-171 

Brescia, Cesare 198-200 

Bryony, Black 276, 282, 288, 289 

Bryony, White 288, 289 

Bussemaker, Ulco Cats 
133 (n. 46) 


1 (n. 1), 126 (n. 12), 


Caelius Aurelianus (Celio Aureliano) 59, 308 

Cairo Genizah 18, 273, 285, 296 

Calendar 67, 196, 210 

Catarrh 179, 191, 276, 282, 291 

Cato 187 (n. 52) 

Celsus (Celso) 8, 59 (n. 24), 96, 100, 120, 
125 (n. 9), 178 (n. 16), 187 (n. 53), 211, 
228, 241 (n. 52) 

Chantraine, Pierre 138 

Childbirth 105, 113, 204, 235, 246, 256, 257, 
259 

Cleopatra (Cléopâtre) 9-10, 103-104, 107 
(n. 21), 110, 113-119, 130, 144, 147, 162- 
171, 173, 309 

Cnicus tuberosus 285 

Colocynth 41, 45 

Commodus 62 

Commotic (commotica) 10, 124-125, 143 

Compilation 3, 9, 10, 19, 104, 106, 109, 110, 
147, 149, 150, 157, 158, 160, 161, 176, 183, 
221 

Compound recipes, drugs 248 

Contraceptive 106, 232, 255-256 

Copper 67, 92, 185, 187, 206, 207, 209, 280, 
285 

Coral 201, 216, 278, 282, 289 

Cornarius 107 (n. 19), 142 

Cosmas and Damian (Cosma e Damiano) 304 

Cosmetic (cosmetica) 6, 11 (n. 44), 105, 109- 
111, 113-115, 117-119, 123-144, 238 (n. 41) 

Costomiris, Georges A. 1 (n. 1); 128 (n. 19), 
301 


Coughing 203 

Cress 229, 230, 286 

Crito (Critone) 6 (n. 21), 10, 113, 115, 118-119, 
129 (n. 27), 130-131, 138, 182 

Cup of roots (root potion; kos shel iqarin) 15, 
255, 256, 258, 259, 260, 261, 262, 263, 
264, 265, 266, 269, 270 


Dadmitinus 

Dairy products 

Damocrates 7 

Dante Alighieri 305 

Daremberg, Charles 1 (n. 1), 126 (n. 12), 128 
(n. 19), 132 (n. 43), 133 (n. 46), 136 (n. 50) 

Dates 241, 242, 243, 244, 246 

Daucus Gingidium 275, 281, 286 

De Lucia, Roberto 1 (n. 1), 110, 119 

Demetrios Chlomós (physician; Demetrio 
Ch.) 302 

Democritus (Pseudo-Democritus; see also s. v. 
Bolus of Mendes) 73, 75, 206, 241 (n. 52) 

Demon, demonic 4, 5, 12, 33, 35, 54, 239, 241 

Diocles 89 

Dioscorides and pseudo-Dioscorides 
(Dioscoride) 8-10, 17, 51, 54, 68, 70, 74, 
76, 84, 96, 100, 148, 150, 152—164, 178, 
207, 230-240, 243-245, 248, 285, 289 

Dispensatory (see also s. v. recipe book) 196, 
202, 205-206 

Divine 4, 5, 71, 208, 210 

Doctor/physician 1, 7, 8, 10, 11, 13, 16, 17, 19, 
43, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 58, 59, 61, 65, 66, 
67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 83, 
89, 98, 99, 104, 105, 110, 112, 113, 114, 
115, 116, 117, 118, 175, 176, 177, 180, 181, 
185, 189, 198, 202, 205, 206, 211, 221, 
226, 241, 242, 246, 247, 292, 296, 301 

Dreckapotheke 4-6, 8, 26, 35, 41-49, 51-52, 
59, 70, 74, 221, 242, 245, 251 

Drug-seller(s), -trader(s); -dealer(s) 6, 11 
(n. 44), 17, 19, 222 

Duke, James A. 12 (n. 45) 

Duschak, Moritz 13 (n. 48) 

Duval, Rubens 205 (n. 53) 

Dynameron 1, 19, 110, 301-312 


241, 242 
47, 48 


Ebstein, Walter 11 (n. 43), 13 

Edessa 276 

Egypt, Egyptian 2-7, 10-13, 16, 17, 20, 23-25, 
51, 54—55, 61-62, 65, 78, 114, 122, 168, 


175, 193, 208-209, 219, 221, 226, 230, 
233, 234, 236, 240, 243-248, 252-254, 
284, 297 

Elemental theory 84-88, 95-96, 99, 178-179 

Empiricism 6, 52, 67 

Epstein, Jacob Nahum 262, 270 

Erasistratus (Érasistrate) 61, 150, 152, 154- 
156 

Erri nüni 45 

Esdras see s.v. Ezra 

Eumenes 7 

Eunapius (Eunape, Eunapio) 126, 129 (n. 20), 
176 (nn. 5; 8) 

Eustathius (Eustathe, Eustazio) 126, 129 
(n. 20), 149, 176 

Excrements (feces) 5, 43, 47, 59, 60, 63, 65, 
69, 74, 202, 221, 241, 245-246, 251 

Exegesis 223 

Experts, expertise 2, 3, 6, 9-11, 17-20, 58, 
118, 184, 186, 195-196, 210-211, 222, 
228, 247 

Eye(s) 4, 113, 176, 180, 183, 184, 188, 203, 
228, 244, 246, 270, 280, 285 

Ezra (Esdra) 11, 195-214, 215, 218-219, 304 


Fennel 
216 

Fever (fièvre, febbre) 32-33, 99, 147, 178- 
179, 183-184, 187-191, 203, 224, 237 
(n. 38), 238 (n. 42), 245, 274, 280, 286, 
306 

Fish 5, 45, 46, 55, 248, 281, 287 

Flavius Josephus 12 (n. 47), 13, 24-25, 211, 
218 

Flavours 87-95, 232 (n. 26), 234 (n. 31), 243 
(n. 59), 

Flemming, Rebecca 107 (n. 18), 114 

Frankincense 185, 201, 202, 216, 281, 288 

Fuchs, Leonhart 301, 305, 310 


39, 41, 42, 46, 200, 201, 202, 204, 


Gabriel (archangel; Gabriele) 311 

Galen (Pseudo-Galen; Galien, Galeno) 2, 7-11, 
18, 20 51-77, 83-100, 103-119, 124-125, 
129-132, 138, 148 (n. 12), 152-154, 156, 
158 (n. 33), 162, 164-171, 175-191, 197- 
198, 204, 226 (n. 15), 229 (n. 20), 232, 235 
(n. 34), 237 (n. 38), 238 (n. 44), 240, 243- 
246, 248-249, 251, 275, 283-289, 291- 
295, 304 
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Gecko 161-162 

Gemusée, Jéróme 162 

Gignoux, Philippe 284, 293, 294 

Gittin (Talmudic tractate, “writs of 
divorce”) 16, 222, 269 

Goldberg, Abraham 257, 262, 270 

Grapow, Hermann 3 (n.5) 

Greek 1, 4, 7, 11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 51, 
52, 53, 54, 55, 59, 60, 62, 68, 70, 74, 76, 
77, 97, 108, 109, 112, 115, 116, 118, 119, 
175, 180, 183, 184, 195, 196, 197, 199, 
202, 206, 207, 208, 211, 215, 216, 217, 
224, 226, 227, 229, 230, 232, 233, 234, 
235, 236, 237, 241, 242, 244, 246, 249, 
261, 273, 274, 284, 285, 286, 287, 288, 
289, 290, 291, 292, 293, 294, 295 

Greek hyssop 232-234, 261 

Green, Monica 107 (n. 21), 110 

Gynaecology (ginecologia) 9-10, 103-119, 
129, 144, 269 (n. 36), 308-310 


Hadrian of Tyre 58 (n. 21) 

Hai Gaon 276 

Hair (capelli/peli) 105, 109, 114, 124—125, 
125-129, 143, 221 (n. 65), 230 (n. 23), 
234-235, 310 

Halakha/Halakhic 16, 18, 222, 223, 227, 240, 
247, 249, 250, 257, 260, 261, 263 

Halivni, David W. 14, 23, 257, 270-271 

Handbook (manuale; see also s. v. 
textbook) 5, 7, 12, 20 (n. 65), 31-33, 35- 
36, 83, 89, 99, 126, 176, 205-206 

Hanson, Ann 112 

Headache (mal di testa; see also s.vv. 
hemikrania, kephalalgia, migraine) 11, 
99, 128, 175, 178-191, 203, 244, 275, 
283-284, 292, 307 

Heiberg, Johann Ludwig 161 

Hemikrania 175,179, 182 

Heraclides of Tarentum 6, 51, 54, 115 (n. 48) 

Heras 7 

Herbarium, herbaria 1, 20, 230 

Hermes/Hermetic tradition 54 

Herodotus (physician; Erodoto il medico) 10, 
128 

Herophilus (Hérophile) 6, 10, 61, 152 (n. 18), 
154 

Hippocrates (Hippocrate, Ippocrate), 
Hippocratic 6, 10, 16 (n. 57), 51-52, 60, 
61 (n. 28), 105, 110 (n. 31), 124, 147, 176- 
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178, 180 (n. 21), 182 (n. 28), 187 (n. 51), 
204, 230 (n. 23), 244, 245 (n. 65), 248- 
250 

Homer 70-73, 75 

Hunayn ibn Ishaq 73, 75, 108, 171, 292, 295 

Humour (humeur; see also s.v. mixture) 153 
(n. 22), 177-181, 183-190, 230, 240 275, 
281, 306 


latromagic (see also s. v. magic) 52, 64, 66- 
67, 74 

ibn Abi Usaybi‘a 117-118 

Ibn Aknin, Judah ben Jacob 276 

ibn al-Gazzar 115 (n. 49) 

ibn Sina 206, 287 

ibn Zakariyya al-Razi 77, 205-206 

leraci Bio, Anna Maria 110 

Imbalance 178-179, 185-186, 190 

Imbur-e$ra 45 

Incantation(s), incantation bowls 
71, 72, 75, 224, 240, 276 

Insects 60, 157, 204, 223 

loannes IIl Doucas Vatatzes (Giovanni III Duca 
Vatatze) 301 

loannikios 142, 171 (n. 58), 212 (n. 71) 

Iron 92, 187, 206, 209, 280, 285 

Irrü 39, 41, 45, 48 

Isaacs, Haskell 273, 296-297 

Ischomachus (Iscomaco) 123 

Isidore of Seville 20 (n. 65) 

Itching 189, 236, 285 


5, 54, 70, 


Jacob, Walter 12 (n. 46) 

Jacques, Jean-Marie 150, 164 
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